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CHAPTER VIL 

OF TH£ APPLICATION OF CALCOLATION Xa 

PA0BASII.1TT. 

SECTION X, 

OF TESTIMONY APPLIBD TO NEUTRAL FACTS. 

Calculation cannot be applied to theic 
before it be known what clais of fads they 
approach moft to, and their ftate may be 
calculated accordingly. See ante No. 495. 

SECTION xi; 

TESTIMONY APPLIED TO IMPR >BABLE FACTS^ AS TH« 

BXTRAO&DINARY. 

573« We may Hate the improbability o£ 
ixtraordinarj fads at from to and of 
extravagant fads at and of unnatural 

fads, at but thefe vary in ditferent 

countries. 

The calculation being the fame in all cafbs» 
where the improbability may be known, or 
conjeAured, I ihall infiance it in ii^ple 
cafes only. 

X 574. ImprobahJe 



X 3o6 ). 

• * • ' 

574. ImprobrjllB fads, vouched by a witnefs, 
ivhofe credibility xs^equal to the improbability 
of the fad, that is, who is juft as credible as 
the fad is improbable, or (more technically) 
whofe favourable chances are as much above 

— > as the unfavourable arc below it, if 16 

10 

be the denominator, (or above doubtful, if 

there be any other denominator,) are renderedi 
douhifuU after fuch atteftation,. No. 501^ 
Thus if the improbability of the fad is 
and the credibility of thp witnefs — , here 8 i»^ 

as much above j^ras- 2 is below it; for the 

diiiercncc from 5 in both cafes is 3; then by 

the affirmative formula. No, 560, ^i^jp^,' wo 
have i^j=2 ><8, and i'^'ssBk^, conlequently 

\ll . =—=4 doubtful. 

5-5. If the Irnprubdblc fad be denied by 
fuch a witnefs, it becomes more improbable; 
for, by the negative formula. No. 56 1 ,\ve have 
?a^a* ^^^'*> whofc improbability is -~ 

be denied by a witnfefs, whbfc credibility is — , 
Ifvc have &a'=2X2, and i'/jt=;=8xa, then 
-i2-=r4r=-^=^ inftead of — > which it at 

44-64 66 34 17 s ' 

firft was. 

576. If 
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5/^6. It the improbable fad be (xffirmd by 
a witnefs of a degree of credibility Inferior tp 
the degree of improbability of the fa<^, its 
improbability is leflened, but not deftroyed. 
No. j04 ; for, by the affirmative formula, as. 

above, the improbable fad being and the 
credibility of the witnefs — » vre have ia=^ 

X 6, and ^V=8 X 4. then 

577. But if the improbable faft be denied, 
by a witnefs of inferior probability, its impro* 
bability is increafed, No. 504. Thus, as in 

the above cafe, the ftatc of the fad is — > 

' 10 

and of the witnefs ; then by the negative 
formula, w6 have ia'=isX4, and Va^^XG^ 
confcqucntly ^ ^ ^=:^=^:t=^=i^. 

578. If the improbable fad is affirmed by a 
wtncfs, whofe credibility is fuperior ta the 
improbability of the fad, it becomes probabU 
or certain according to the degree of fupcrio- 
rity, Ante, ^04* 

Thus if the improbable fad be and the 

credibility of the witnefs then ha=:^2,Xg, 
^ndiV=8Xi,then^=ii:=:l-* 

Xz 579. After 
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• 

579. After what was fecn. No. 577, it 
i¥€re heedlefs to ihew, that if an improbable 
fail \f etc denied, hy fuch a witnefs, it would 
becomt highly improbable. It would indeed, 

in the laft inftance,. become AnU^ $04. 



SECTION XIL 

OF TtSTlMONY APPLIED TO SUPERNATURAL AND Ml-t 

KACULOUS FACTS. 

580. The teiiimony neceflkry to induce a 
belief of fuch fadb, njuft be fuch a:> to produce 
a certainty 9 and not a mere probability. For the 
fads themfelvcs being naturally mpojjible^ 
cannot be proved by teftimonies, whoie truth 
is merely probable; but that there may be 
teftimontes capable of producing a moral 
certainty i and particularly that thofc oi chriA 
tianity are fuch, I have already Ihcwn, No. 
35^> &c. and may be feen at large in Dr» 
Pale^ 5 cxcciicnt trcatilc. 



^T^CTIOiC 
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SECTION XIIL 

OF THE BELIBF OF A WITNESS. 

581." The belief of a witnefs is the opinion 
which he forms, coiticerning the exiftence of 
a fa(fl, whether affirmative or negative, or of 
the cauies, clrcumfiances, or motives, that 
concern its exiilencc. It is, therefore, rather 
an authority than a tefiimony, and confequently 
is of greater or lefs weight, according to the 
intelligence of the peribn that holds an4 
deUvers it. 

581. Note alio, that the affirmative tefti* 

mony of ocu/ur witncffcs is preferable, or more 
to be relied on, as to their objed:, than the 
tcftimony of auricular witnelTes, as to their 
obje(%s; for what a man does, is more eaiily 
perceived th^n what a man fays. This laft 
may be mifunderftood, or miftaken, or not 
diftin(ftly heard. 

* 

X 3 SECTIOH 
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SECTION XIV. 

6F PLURAL T£STIMOMV, 

■ 

582. By plural teftimony I underftandf 

cither that, which, originating in fimulta.neou3 
obiervations made by two or more perlbns, 
may be called original; or it may be delivered 
by the original witncfe to another, who 
delivers it to a third, by the third to a fourth, 
&c. This rpay be called fuccejfivey or iranf^ 
mitted teftimony. I (hall firil treat of plural 
original tcilimony ; and as thU tcftimony may 
be concQfdanii S/cordantt or cmtradiSory^ each 
^hall be feparatgly cunridere^l. 

SECTION XV. . 

OF CONCORDANT ORIGINAL TESTIMONY. 

583. The credibility or force of concordant 

and independent witncffcs, is as the product 
pf ^be cbwc^s fauourabk to cs^ch^ myltiplicd 

into 
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into each other» (this produd Horns the 

numerator of the fradlon, that cxprcffes thcii 
credibility,) and divided by the produd of the 
chances unfavourable to each, that is, of their 
ieyeral deficiencies ; theie two produdb added 
to each other, prcfent the fum of the fcvcrai 
chances^ both favmrahk and unfiivourable» 
and therefore form the denominator of the 
frai^on. Thus, if there were two witnefles, 
and if the credibility of one of th^ witneiTes 

were -~f and of another ~-> ^he favourable 

lO 10 

■ 

chances of each are 6 and 7, and^their 

product is 4^. The unfavourable chances or 
deficiencies are 4 and 3, their produd; is 14; 
then their reiulting combined credibility, is 



42 



And if there were three witnefles, whole 
credibilities were refpcAively and 

then the produ^ of the favourable chances 

would be, 6x7X8=336; and their feveral 
deficiencies being 4, 3, and 2, and the pro^ 
dud of thdc being 4x3X^ = 54, the frac- 
tion reprefenting the combined credibility is 

-|t^=Hi=s— • Hence we fee the immenfe 

X 4 force 
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^rce of tlie teftjtpony of numerous concor- 
ciant witneiles. 

584. Thtif? the force of the combined teA 
timony of ten of the apoftles^ that of eaoh 
feparately, (abftraftlng from their fbfFerings, 
and other circumllances, ) being rated at only 

~, would amount to 3^g6,844^i.4.,=i4l6^* 

585. Hence we fee the ftrefs our law juftly 
lays on the concordant opinion of twelve 
jurymen, if obtained without coercion, and 
formed by men of fufEcient integrity and 
knowledge, other wife their verdict is in reaUty 
of little or no worth. 

586. Oblerye, however, that the crcdibl- 
lity of one witnefs of iigh credibility»,may be 
fuperior to the combined credibiUty of two 
witnefles, whofe ieparate credibilities are lower. 

Thus if the crcdlbihty of one of the con- 

cordant witneffes, be 7 , and that of the 
other ~» then their combined credibility is« 

j:Rb=7i=£- Whereas- the credibility of 
one witnefs may be -^=5^ ; and the differ* 
ence would be itill greater^ if the credibility 
•f the fingle witneis were 

587' It 
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'587* It is fuppofcd alio, as lias been already 
mentioned^ that thefe witnefles are indepen^ 
dent, that is, have not agreed with each other 
to make the fame report. This, indeed* is 
implied ia the degrees of integrity and vera- 
city which we fuppofe them to. poiTefs, and 
the want oi which, w^ithout fuflicient reafon^ 
we fliould not fufpedl ; but if we have fuffi-* 
cient caufe to fufped, that the concordance 
of their teftimony arifes from any other rcalbn 
but their joint perception of the fame objcdl, 
the force of their Joint teftimony is weakened, 
in proportion to the probability of the truth 
of that reaibn. Now, to find how much the 
credibility of the combined tcftiinony is 
thereby diminifhed, let the probability of the 
exiftence of the undue caufc of the concor- 
^ancy of the teftimony be ftated ; then, 

588. Let the chances favourable to the 
credit of the joint teftimony s?^, and thoic 
unfavourable to it = tf' ; let the chances 
favourable to the exiftence of a iinifter cauie 
=J, and thofe unfavourable =i'; then the. 
refultipg credibility of the joint teftimony u 

589,. As 
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589. As there is no preciie meafure of the 

credibility of any witneffes, and as different 
peribns may denote the credibility of witnefles 
by different fradions, I think an intelligent 
jury ihould itrike an average meafure of all 
their particular eftimations, as alfo oF their 
eftimations of the internal probability of the 
iaft atteffcdy and upon the lefult of the 
application of thefc average meafurcs, form 
their joint opinion; the iiime mode may be 
followed in references. 

590. The concordancy even of two dubious 
independent wltncffcs, is of ibinc w eight ; and 
of four fuch witneffes, the credibility is Hill 
ftrongcr, and fo much the greater, as they are 
more numerous; for in proportion to their 
nuoibcrs, their difagreemcnt is much more 
probable than their agreement^ iii any parti- 
cular ftatement. If therctbre, they do agree, 
this agreement muft have Ibme caufe ; and in 
the fuppolition that they are independent, that 
is, have entered into no concert with each 
other, no other caufe of their agreement can 
be affigncd, but the reality of their having 
jointly perceived the objed attefted. 

591. The credibility therefore of their 

concordant 
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concordant attcfiation, is equal to the impro^ 

bability of iheir agreement, which is found by 
fubtra<Sing the produd of the fradions, re* 
lulting from their union, from one. Thus 
the probability of (!ach of the witneHes being 

the produil of two of them is -^X^^^* 
and -J fubtraAed from i = for ^ =i; 

^ therefore c;^prcfles the improbability of 

their agreement, and confequently is the 
meafure of the credibility of their joint 

atteftation, 

592. To make this conclufion perfectly 
dear, let us notice the chance of throwing a 
head upon a halfpenny : this b but one chance 
out of two, for a harp is equally pQifible^ 
Therefore^ the chancy of turning a head is 

j« for only two events can happen; but the 

chanpe of turning a bead twice, or on two 

halfpence, is only for four events may 

happen, and this is one of them ; for upon on^ 
of then) yoi^ may turn a head, and upon the 
other a harp ; or upon the firft you may turn 
a harp^ and on the other a bead', or you may 

turn 
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turn harps upon both ; ^or, laftly, you may turn 
heads on both. 

593. Hence the credibility of three, fuch 
^vitneiTes being iX^X^=|^, the credibility of 

their concordant attcftation is i — i=54=— 

nearly. 

594. This refult of the combined tefti- 
mony of doubtful witneiles^ is comfortable to 
a jury, to whom the credibility^ of the wit- 
nefles is frequently unknown ; but to a Jingle 
doubtful witneiSi even if he iliould agree with 

V others that are credible^ I Ihould pay no 
regard. 

595. As to witneiTcs whofe credibility is 
below \f I think them unworjthy of coniider- 

ation, even if they lliould agree ; for, as they 
are aflumcd to be falfe witnefles^ their agree- 
ment inuft be imputed to feme finifter caufc. 

596. From what has been faid. No. 586, 

aad , we may deduce, that the credibility 

of a witncls of high credit, as -^^ is fuperior to 

that of three witnefles of doubtful credit^ and 

often of many more. 

♦ 

SECTION 



/ 
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I 

SECTION XVL 
OF DR, halley's £:?,timatio?j of concordant 

TLSTIMONY. 

597. Dr. Hallcy, 3d Phil. Trans, abridged, 

66^, lays dovva the tol!os\ing principles: 
Fix&y that moraJ certainty coniifts in that 

aiTuraiice, in which the mind abfoiutcly ac- 

w 

quiefces, and ^which being had^ it requires no 

f urther aflurancc. 

Secondly, that probability coniifts in an ' 
incomplete certainty ; therefore, if a denotes a 
lhare of certainty, and c the complement or 
lhare wanting to render that certainty com- 
plete, then ^ will reprefeiit that probability. 

Thus if a=g} and c=:i, then -^^z^-^ ; all 

which is right, and conformable to the prin- 
ciples above laid down. 

598. But then he adds,^ where there are 

two concurrent witneffcs, of equal credibility, 

1 

* Phil. Trans, vol. 21. No. 257, p. 361. and Phil. 
^rMis. Abr« vol. iii. p. 663. 

the 
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the fecond does no more than lellen part of 

. the deficiency of the firft ; thus, fays he, if the . 

firft witness gives me a probability of here 

-J IS wanting to make that probability a com- 
plete certklnty ; and the fecond witnefs gives 
me ^ of that deficiency, 7-=-^ ; thus, if one of 

them gives a Iharc of certainty for ^izoo, . 

amountlng^to ~> there remains but an aflur- 

ance of , or of £200, wanting to me for the 

whole, and the iecond witnels gives me that ; 

that is, to the ^ before had, he adds -f- of the 

which was wanting; fo that there is now 

wanting, but ^ of -^=~^, and confequently 

their joint atteftation gives an alTurance of* . 

(for fince only j is wanting to make a 

certainty, the fradlion muft be 

599. It muft be owned this is a ftrange , 
inode of calculation ; for^ in the firil place, it 

is fuppofcd, tiiat the 'a£urance oi the firft 

witnels reaches to no mote than to | of the 

^1200, that is, tOiCiopo, and that, as to that 
fum, it amounts to a certainty, (and indeed 
he calls it lb ;) whereas^ it is evident that it , 

reaches 
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reaches to the whole of the izoo, as the witnefi 

expreffly aiTerts; and the - wanting, relates 

to the credibility of the witnefs, and not at 
all to any particular part of the fum or thing 

atteftcd. 

Suppofe fuch a witnefs attefted that (bme 

man were dead, could it be faid, that he gave 

an aflurance of j of his death ? 

Again, the teftimony of the fecond witnefs 

extends to the whole £1^00; and not to any 
particular portion of it ; and therefore, coniiti* 

ing it to ^ ot that fum, viz. £zoo, is merely 

arbitrary^ and without any foundation. 

6oo* As to what he adds in the coroUaiy; 
-I allow the inftance he gives to be true 
though deduced from falfe principles ; and it 
pcrfeiily agrees with what I laid down. 
No. 59 1 ^ namely, that the combined attefla- 
tion of two dubious witncflcs, gives f of a 
certunty^ and of three iiick witneiTeSi f of a 
certainty^ &c.. 



^B^Tiojr 
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SECTION XVII. . 

* OF VARIANT ORIGINAL TESTIMONY. 

60 X. By variant teftimony I undcrftaiid 
that in ivhich the reports of two or more 
"witneffes differ, withuut being cither con- 
trary or cohtradiAory to each other. If tfaett 
be three witncffes, all three may differ, or 
two may agree and one differ;' if there be 
four, three may agree, and one differ, or two 
may agree and two differ, or all four may 
differ, &c. ; hence all the poffible variations 
of witneflcs, relative to a Jingle pointy are equal 
to the number of witnelles lefs i. 

6o2t. Again, variation^ of tefttmony may 
|-erpe(5l either the iubilance of the fad^ or its 
adjuncts, or its circumfiances^ » 

Thus, in the relation of a battle by three 
witncffcs, one of them may fay, that three , 
regiments purfued the enemy five miles; 
another may fay, that two regiments purfued 
the enemy three miles ; and the third may iay> 

that 
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that the enemy were purfued, omitting the 
number of miles. 

60^. Here all three agree as to thcxfub- 

- fiance of the fad, viz. the purfuit, but they 
differ to the adjund, that is, the number of 
regiments that purlued, and as to the circum«» 
fiance, that is, the number of miles to which 
the purfuit extended. 

604. The l ubftancc and circumflances of a 
ftid/are comprehended in a Latin Une^ gtm, 
quid, quot, uhiy quilms auxUm, cur, quomodo, 
quottJo. Here quid denotes the fub(bnce of 
the faA, quis and quoi the agents, or adjunds, 
and the remainder the circumifamces. 

605. Affertion of a fad by one witnefs, 
and its omiffion by another, equally capable 
of obferving it, amounts to a variation in the 
fubftance of the fad, as is evident. 

606. A variation as to the fubftance of the 
faft, in the teflimonies of two witnefies 
equally credible, renders the teftimony of each 
c^'tbem dotAfful; for fincc^thc objed, if it 
ezifiicd, ihouid have been obferved by both^ 
there is as much reafbn to difbdiev^ its 
^Ktftence, from the omiiBon of it, by one ' 
capable of difceming it, ab there is o£ believing 
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it iVpm the aflertion of the other ; and confc- 
quently they are to be coniidcred as contra* 
didory witneffes. 

607. A yariation in the atteftation of the 
adjunSs of the fad, does not always invalidate 
their credibility as to the fuhjlance of the faA ; 
for the completion of an adion^ often requires 
a coniiderable fpacc of time. One witnefi 
may have obferved it in its beginning, another 
in a middle period, and a third, towards the 
end ; coniequently, all may not have obferved 
the fame adjuncts. Thus in the cafe No. 60^, 
two regiments might have puriued the enemy 
in the beginning, and three at the end of the 
conflift ; thus the tiyo demoniacs mentioned 
in the Gofpel of St. Matthew, chap. 8, and o^ 
St. Mark, chap. 5, might have been fiicc^i* 
fively cured. 

608. Matthew may have obierved both 
cures, others, only the laft. But if the a^^tion 
were indantaneous, and the reiiilt not noto- 
rious, then it fecms to me that a variation in . 
teftifying the adjundb of the faA, would 
afied; the fubftance, and, if the witneiTes 
were equally (Credible, render thdr'teftimony 
doubtfuL 

609. A 
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609. A rariation in the attt&aXloa of the 
arcum/hnces of a faft, does not affcA the cre- 
dibility of the witnefies, as to the Jub/tance of 
that fafft: for their attention being princi- 
pally direded to the fubflance, miitakes may 
arife as to the time, and often even as to the 
place and manner, which are of little iin« 
portance. 

6 1 o. From what has been thus {tiated, it 
follows that variant witneffee, may in fbme 
points be confidered as concordant, and their 

teftimony jointly calculated; in other points, 
as in No. 606, as c(mtradi9ory ; and in others^ ^ 
as merely dijcordant^ but not oppofite, and 
their credit leparately eftimated. 

6H. If there be feveral dlfcordant wit*' 

nefles, the teftimony of thofe that agree, muft 

be calculated, as that of concordant witnefles; 

and if all diiagree, each muii: be calculated 

apart. * ' ' 
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SECTION XVIH. 

f 

Of IKCOKSJSTENT OiliGiSAL TliSTlMON I ES. 

Thcfe arc cither contrary or contradiSory to 
each other, and iefpc£l cither indifferent or 
probable fa<fts. 

Of Contrary ^ Taftimonics. 

■ r 

6x2^ Contrary teftimonics coofift of aflcr- 
tions equally . gsncral, or equally particular ; 
wlicreof theone denies what the other aflcrts, 
or M togtoans call them, that agree in quan- 
tity, but difagrcc in quality. 

61.3. Thus jtf one witncl$ affcrts, that ^// 
the Turks were put to the f-xwi at the tahng of 
Ifmml% and another aflbrts, that none of tlu 
Turh were put to the fword on that occafim \ 
both thefe aflcrtions cannot be true, but both 
may be falfe ; for feme Turks may have been 
maflacrcd, and fame not ; or one may be trae» 
as that all were majfacred, and the ptho: falic, 
thai none were majfacred. 

614. If 
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6l4* li both aiTertions were particular, as 
that Jime were put to death, and fimt mt, they 
amy be both true, or one raaj be true and the 
cither faife, though incompletely. Thus, if 
all were maiTacred, it were falfe that lomc 
vrere not maflacred, and the aflertion that 
fome were mailacred would be true^ but 
incompletely. 

IFitU rcJpeB to Indifferent and Neutral Fa3s. 

615. General affertions of two witncffcs of 
equal credi})iltty, contrary to each other, dc- 
firoy each other, and no jtidgment can be 
palled upon therri. 

616. But if their creSbtlity be unequal, the 
teftimony of the moft credible ot the two 
witnefles, is diminiihed by the oppofition of 
another, though lefs credible. And to find to 
what degree, let the chances favourable to the 
credibility of the moll credible, be multiplied 
Into the deficiencies of the Icall credible, and 
let this produd be the numerator the 
fradion ; then let the defidcndes of the moft 
credible, be multiplied into, the chance^ fa- 
vourable to the credit of the lels credible or 

Y3 the 
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the two witneiies^ and let both thefe produdb^ 
added to each others form the dmminatap of 
the iradion that exhibits the remaining cre- 
idibilitjr of (h^ moft predible of the two 
witneiies* 

As in the following formula,* the feparate 
probftbiUty ot each ot the two witnefles being 
(cftimatcd and marked, 

L^t the tkmccs favourable to thcxredit of 
the moft credible of the tyvo witncfles be a% 
^d his deficiency ;sz.a* ; 

Let the chances favourable to the credit of 
the Ids credible of the twQ witnefles =ib, and 
his dchciency =1/; 

Then j^^r-^—thc credibility remaining tq 

the moft credible of the two witneiTes. 

To find how much the credibility of thctefti- 
mony of the le/s credible of the two witneiles 
is diminilhed by the pppofitiqn cf tbg n^ofi: 
credible, the formula is . 

617. Thus if one attending phyfician iays 
his patient labours under a diforder in the 
lungSj and ^other^ of Iqwer r^putCj ailerts the 

f See I Lofit'f Gll)Mit qn Eyidenc^i p. 294* to:. : 

difordcf 
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dlforder to be feated in the liver ; bcrc is an 
inherent fa^ ; for, to all unfkilied ia medi- 
cine, one appears as probable as the other; 
and the aflertions arc contrary, thou^ not 
contradidory, for both may be falfc. 
Then let the credibility of the firft, whom 

I Ihall fuppofe the moft credible, = and 

that of the leaft credible ^ ; then the chances 

fiivourable to the afTertion of the firft pbyii- 
clan arc nine, and tliofc unfavourable tq that 
of the fecond phyfician =:2; then 9X^=18 
is the numerator ot the fradion. The chances 
favourable to the aHertion of the fecond phy- 
lician are 8, and the deficiency of the firft 
phyfician =1, and 8x1=8; then 7^=76-> 
is the remaining credibility of the affertion of 
the firft phy lician =:-^ ; fo that his credit, by 
means of the oppodtion, is on this occafion 
confidcrably reduced, viz. from to nearly 
And by the lecond formula, the credit of the 
teftimony of the fecond phyiiciai), is, by the 
oppofition of the firft, reduced to for 

r^^U^j^r.^^^^ii^ confequently be. 
1p>Y credibility. 

Y4 6i8. If 

. • ' / ■ 
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618. It in t^e cafe of thje phyfiicians ^boyc 
mentioned, the afleitton of the fiift phyfician 
tvcrc oppofcd by the fi&ncordanf .aiicxiions of 
tyvo phyficians, whole refpcSivc credibilitici 

were — , we muft find the combined .credibir 

Uty of the cpncof dant aifertlons^ as in No. 5831 
and then compare the refuit with the credi- 
bility of the firft phyfician. . 

Now the combined credibility i^ 8x8^54^ 
and zx^Z^Ap then wc have =^= — 

thus yic fee their joint ailertion is fomcwbat 
more credible, than the affcrtion of the firf^ 
phyfician; for, 16. lyiig^ 41I1&C. lo. 

619. What has been faid of the different 
ppinipns of pbyfic;ans^ may be obferved alio 
of the opinions of lawyers, and other varying 
li^rts, made by pcrfons ikilled in fubje^ 
Wt generally undc;;;ftoQd by the public. 

W*tk re/pea fo Probable Fa&t, 

^ZO, lithe cicuibllky of the wltucircs that 

oppofe each other be equal, two opinion^ 

may be held; full, that thefe tcftimonie? 
ikfljroy each other, ai\d fecondly> that the 

afnrmative 
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(affirmative tcftimony, coinciding with the 
imbabiltty of the faiR, fhould on this occaiion 
]be preferred to the other. The firlt opinion, 
however, feems to me the jufter ; for if the 
£rii teiliaiony were preferred^ and the fa^ 
thus cftablifhed, the oppofitc teftlmony would 
hfi^ of no cSedi, which is abfurfl ; for, then it 
might as well not exift. It feems therefore, 
Ih9|t in this ca&i the fa<9; remains as if unat- 
tcfted, and can be maintained only by its . 
jbtemal probability. 

621. But if the credibilities of the \\ it» 
Defies that oppofe each other, be unequal, the 
refulting probability of the fad may be found 
)>y th^ following formula* 

6z2. Let the chances favourable to the 
probability of the fiift and the unfavour- 
able =6' J 

Let the chances favourable to the credit of 
the witi^eis who affirm it =:a, and his defi* 
(riency ia' ; 

Let th^ chances favoursjibie to the credit 
of the witncfs )yho denies it, and his 
deficiency ; ' . 

Then the refulting probability of the fad 

Thus 
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Thus if the pmbability of the ikd be 

and the credibility of the witncls who affirms 
it > and of the witncfb who denies it —9 ' 

10 to 

then we have 9x8x3=5316, the numerator 

of the fradion. And ix:5X7=i4, added to 
3 16= 1230, the denomuiator of the fraftion 

which exceeds the original probiibiiity of the 
fa^ by a fmall fradion^ for zy, 281 75 : 
38.10. 

623. Thus we fee, the refults muft vnty 

accordiiig to the various probabilities of the 
ob|ec^ ' and the various credibilities of 
affirming and oppofiug witneHcs, 
. What is here faid of probable faSs, 

may alfo be extended to probable opinions^ 
iupported and denied by unequal autborittesr 

It is well obfcrved by Dr. Marll^ ii) his 
notes on Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 8 ; 

" When we have certain knowledge of the' 
exiilence of 9, fa6l» that of an engagement 
between two armies, no contradidious in the 
accounts of that faA can difprove the exift- 
ence of the fa<% itfelf. But when the quei^ion 
\s in agitatiouj whether an alleged be 

true 
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' tme or nat« our coiLviHion of the truth of it» 
will jcertainly be afFefted by the concurrenoe 
Qt contradi&iqn of the teilimonies in its 
favour. And if the contradiftions are fuch, 
as to be wholly incapable of a reconciliation, 
thp proof gf the iacl will certainly not be io . 
jatisfadoiy» as it would, if the witneiTes 
agreed. But fincc not every deviation is a 
contradiiftionj and the fame h£t, as viewed 
by different perfons in different lights, not 
paly may, but muft be reportisd by them ^ia 
different ways; we muft examine, w4iether 
the deviations are fiich, as may be explained 
pn this principle. If they are, and the wdt- 
nefles are in other fcfpeds credible, we have 
no rcafon for refufmg our atient. Further, 
«we muft diftinguifli variations, in refpeA t6 
concomitant circi^mftances, from variations ia 
lelpeA to the main fad ; for the former are of 
{Duch lefs irnpprt^nce th^ the, latter/* 

> 

, 6<S55* (^rmed and denied by the fame num- 
ber iii witneiles equally crediblpf * their impix>» 
liability, rcn^aios unalterc^i as faid. No. 6zo. 

6z6. But 
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6j»6» But if the credibilities of the opp^ti 
witncifcs be unequal, the rcfultingftatc of the 
fad may be &yuiid by the formula No^ 6aa. 

» 

iri/i& rejpe3 to contradh%ry Original Tef-^ 

627. The credibiUt|r of tbefe is calculated 

as that of contrary teftimouies; the only 
difierence is, that one muft be true; and the 

other falfe, whereas contrary tcftimonies may 
be both falfe. 

6j?8, The method recommended by Mr. , 
Hume^ in his EiTaj on Miracles^ p, 344, 34^, 
jbr comparing and balancing contradiAory 
tefttmonies, coniifts in deducing the inferior 
credibihty from the iupertor ; the remainder, 
lie fays, will fhow, how much tlie fciperior » 
weakened. If io, this abfurdity would follow, 
that the credit of the moft refpeftable witncfs 
would be deilroyed by the (^pofition of one 
whofe credibility is doubtful; for, luppofe the 

credibility of the one to be and of the 

pthc^ only then ^'=-~, whipb being 

below 
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tsiUm ^, denotes improbabilityi or incredibi- 
lity. In the above cafe, the credit of the 
firft phjrficiw would by fuch fabtra&ion be 

reduced to ^* 



SECTION XIX* 

OF SUCCESSIVE OS. TRANSMintD TESTlMWIES. • 

6^9. If A relates to me a faA, which he 

heard from B, and that B heard it from C, 
mi that C heard it fipm D, and that D was 

the imn:iediaLe witnefs of the fa A, here Is a 

ia^ conveyed to me thixnigh four witaefles; 

but there is but one witnefs to the fad, 
namely D* And befides this principal fa6t, 
diere are three diftinft fuhord'mate fafts, 
namely^ that £> reported it to C» that C 

reported it to and that B reported it to -4; 

eacb.pf tbefe caa atteft no more» than htsowa 

reception of the fad, from the next preceding 
witnefs,. and of the perfons through whom be 
was informed it was conveyed. 

Heiloe it is piain» that the af^egatc 

credibility 
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ciiedibUity o£ tbdc witacfibs ^aBiK>t be €tl«- 
culated like that of firaultaneous witnelFcs, 
by multiplying the chances^ favourable to the 
truth of each, into each other, as in No. 58^ ; 
for there all the teftimoniea were iuppofed to 
bear upon one fadl, but here, they all relate to 
difierent fads, namely, their feveral reception* 
of the principal fad. Let us fuppofc the 
general credibility of each of thefe witoefles 

be known, and to be, for inllance^ then I 

have^ of a certainty, that A received the 
report from JB; but though the general ere* 
dibility of jB b alfo fuppofed to be yet 
that he received this report firom C, I have 
only the probability of the which I re-* 

ceived from ji, that is, of JS a For, if 

B made- the report immediately to myfe^^ I 
could have ho greater probability of its truth, 

than by the fuppoiition ; and it were ab«. 

furd to fuppofc, I could have the iame portion 
of certainty, when I knew it not by my 
own fenfes, as if I had fo received it. 

6jo. Hence, the rule b to mukiply the' 
fractions, indicating tbje general credibilities 

of 
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of^cach of the fuoceifivc ^itndTes into each 
other ; the piodu A gives the aggregate credi- 
bility^ of all the witneiiefl. 

i$3Y. Aa the credibtUties, thus found, con- 
tinually dccreaie, it- is needlefs to pufli the 
calculation further than the point at which 
the aggregate becomes doubtful; that is, equal 
i : this point, if the credibility of each of the 

witneffes be fuppofed equal, (for inflance-^O 
^18 found without tedious multiplications, by 
dividing the given crediUlity by its deficiency, 
and multiplying the quotient into thus 

the original credibility being fj, it is not 
rendered doubtful, until it is tranfmitted 

through fix witnciTes; for the deficiency of—' 

is I. and 1)9(9 and 9X7^=6, 3. 

63:2. If the original tcfldmony of each of 

the fucceeding be ~, it requires only a fuc- 

cefSon of three witneffes to render it doubt- 
ful ; for the deficiency is 2 and 2) 8 (4 and 4 

X ^=3,88, and inefFeft -^x-^x 

10 ' ' 10 lo io 1000 

633. If the credibility of the original tefti- 
mony were it would become doubtful onlj^ 
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fcy 7i trartfmifliotH, and i( it wert «* 

, \vould require a fucceflioin of 699 witneiSss, 
to render the credibility doubtful. 

634. If in the relation of imdern the 
original vvitncfsis not named or unknown, • 
end the faA fuch as (hould not be prdiimed^ 
or is deftitutc of internal probability, it fcems 
to me, that the fucceeding relaters of the faA 
are not entitled to any credit. 

635. But it ieems otberwiie as to the re^ 
laters ot antient fads, as many antient tefti* 
monies arc irrecoverably loft, in which the* 
original witncfs might have been mentioned. 

636. If any of the -fucceflivc witneflesaner 
of dubious credibility, or through credulity 
unworthy of credit, the whole chain is in- 
terrupted, and the fucceeding witncfles des- 
titute ut fupport. 

637. If any of the iucceflive witneiTes 
fliould vary from the preceding, or the origi- 
nal teftimony, by the addition or fubtradioti 
of fome circumftances, yet this does not alter 
bis credibility as to the fukrftance of the fa^. 
See No. 60;?, &c. 

638. From the weaknefsT and continual 
dccrcafe of fuccciliYe teftimony, fome have 

' inferred^ 
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inferred, that even the objcft tcftlfied might 
become dubhuf, or even improbable; but 
falfely ; the utmoft that can be inferred is, 
that it may be Icit deftitote of external tefti^' 
monial proof, but us inicrnal pfJoahUify re- 
mains unaltered ; and in many cafe , this is 
fuificicnt to prove its exlluncc. Tills always 
happens^ when the prefcnt ftatcof any objeA 

IS evidently the cuniecj^ut nce ol loaic paft fa<ft. 

Thus, 4f we had no human teilimony of an: 

univerfal deluge, the contul'cd heaps ot marlac 
ihcUs frequently found in all countries, onl 
the fuii^iiiit of high mountains, as wcil as a 
few^feet under the a&ual furfaee of the earth* 
would fufficiently prove it. If we had no 
account ot *thc : conqiteft of Gaul by th^ 
Franks, or of Spain by the Moors, yet th^ 
mixture of Teutonic words in the. modern 
French language, and of Arabic in the 
Spani(h, would fudiciently prove theic fa<Sts; 
to fay nothing of medals and other monu- 
ments. 

639. The above oblervations relate to a 

Jingk chain or feries of (ucceiiive witncfle^; 

but if there were two or more collateral fcries 

pf. fttcc^ye witnefles of an indi^erent, or 

*Z piubable^ 
6 
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probable,or eyenanimprobablefa&, fufficientl j 

credible and Independent on, and yet agreeing 
"with each other, their credibility could never 
become dubioris, kom the improbability, that 
their agreement could arife from any thing 
clfe but the reality of the object teftified. 
This improbability is as thei produft of their 
deficiencies, divided by the product of tho 
chances favourable to their credit. Thu^ if 
the credibility of the original witnefles in 

each ieries be — , and if there are two col-' 

hCeral iene» of ooneordaiit witneffes, the de** 
fici^y of each original witnefs will be two, 
and the chances favourable to the credit 0# 
each, eight; the improbability of their agree- 
ment from any other caufe, but the reality 

flic obje6k will be 1^=^=^-^; if there be 
Ibree liich ieries, the improbabili^ will bo 
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SECTION XX^ 

OF WRITTSN T£STIMOKI£$. 

€4,6. Hitherto wc have cotifidetcd fu^^f- 
five teitimonies in the abftrad, and th^ eon- 

clufions laid down relate chiefly to oral tefti- 

monies; but the credibility of teftimonies 
cottirrtittcd to writing, is vailly ftronger, 
becaiife niot only the mginat witnefs has moitS 
leifure to weigh his account^ and render it 
more tLtOitAte, and his teitimony nifty be 
fftfer^cd, without any alteration^ at leaft one 
hundred years, and often three or fdar knn- 
dred years ; but alfo, bccaufe within that fpace 
of tfitte, inmnnerable copies of it may be 
^taken^ and if taken, it is fcarce poflibie, that 
in the greater number of them, any maternrf 
error can be committed, or at Icaft, that the 
fame fhould he found in all of them ; if any 
fiich be committed, it would e^ifify be cor^ 
xcded by fcfcfence to the original. 

641. Hence if the credibility of a written 

teftimony be the credibility of the firft 

Z z copy 
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copy is not barely pf that but ap» 

preaches very nearly to the credibility of the 
^vfirft teftimony; and |;h^ region is^ that the 
exiftence of tjip firfl teftimony being perma- 
nent for a number of years^ its agreement with 
thp copy may be frequently examined i^pd 
alcertained^. and if important, the compariipn 
will undoubtedly be often made ; vyhere^^s oral 
teftimony being fugitive, its exiftence Cfui h^ 
proved only by tlje credibility pf the fecor^d 
wxtneis^ and the exiftence of this, only by 
third vyitnefs, &c. The credibility of th? 
copy is, therefore, to be deduced from the 
probability of its agreement with the Qrigina|| 
which in material points, expept par(:y ze^l 
interferfs, is indefinitely gr$:at. 

642, If there arc two or more original 
i/v^itten tcftimonies, concordant in all m^-. 
terial points, and copies are tak^nof eachi and 
thefc copies are found to agree, at leaft '\x\ 
^bftance, their credibility with refpeft toth^ 
Qbje& teftificd, is nearly c^yal to the concor- 
dant original tefiimonies : the lame pbiervs^r 
^ion extends to all the fucccfiiyc copie$^ 
the more numerous they are, the mofc they 
ilrcngthen each other. 

643- The 
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643- The true rcafon, why the copy of a 
deed, whofe conformity with the original is 
well atteftcd, is refufed to be received as a 
* proof in our courts of juftice is, that yrith- 
holding the original, when it can be produced, 
induces fbme fufpicion of fraud; for if the 
original be proved to be loft, or accidentally 
deftroytd, the produdion of a copy is 
allowed, 

I 

Of Illufive Frobability. 

644. Under this head I comprehend every 
imaginary probability, derived from Iburccs 
that have no connexion with the reality of the 
objeft fuppoftd probable, originating from . 
hope, fear, hatred^ or fome other ftrong paflion. 
That fuch illufions fliould exift, is indeed 
furpriiing, yet daily experience may fully 
convince us, that we moil: readily believe 
what we wi(h to be true ; or, at leai);, we be- 
lieve it more firmly than vvc fhould, if wc 
were lefs interefted in its truth, or bad wilhed 
it to be falfe. We find a degree of pleafure, 
in contemplating the objeA and the lea&ns • 
favourable to its exiftence, and of pain, in 

Z3 Qontemplating 
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contemplating thoft that dcftrojr this im-' 
pr^on. Hence, thefe lall, are cither over- 
looked, or flightly furveyed ; the former of 
lopqrte prevail^ and the obje& app^im pro* 

645. On. the other hand, when a danger 

apprehended is inconfiderablei and our ima* 
g'lnation alarmed^ though its probabiUty may 
be remote, or inconfiderable, fear coUeds^ 
and attaches our attention to the unfavourable 
chances cmly^ we become incapable of ba* 
lancing them with the fevourable, and tht 
danger is conlequcntly magnified much above 
its real limits* Under the dominion, therefore^ 
of intruding paiiions, we can &>m no trMe 
cftimate of probability.* ' / 

* See X Search, p. 291, aad 3)8; ^nd Leland DeilL 
Writen, Letter XL p« 176. 
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SECTION XXI. 

•r THE rOttlBIUTY OP DEVOTING THB MO&Btl 
OP PROBABILITY AKO CBBDIBtLlTV BY KUMBiftf. 

RULES FOR THE NOTATION OF CREDIBILITIES, AND 
TU£ ADVANTAGES RESULTING F&OM SUCH «0- 
TATION. 

>» 

646. It is allowed, that the chances on 
dice or cards, and conlcquentij the probabi* 
lity pf any event relating to them, may be 
afcertamed with the grcateil accuracy, as the 
dumbers, favourable and unfavourable, are 
accurately known ; but it is thought by 
many, that the eftimation of the events of 
coDQOioa life, and of the credibility cf wit* 
nefles in numbers, is mpoffible ; becaufe, we 
have 00 ftandard xpeafure, wherewith to 
compare them, no units, from whofe repetition 

. n number can arife ; confequentiy, that all 
prccife eftimation muft be atbkrary, and 
tberetbre i^eleis. 

647. Ncvcrthclcfs, It ihould be obferved, 
that all meafurcs were originally arbitraxy, 
and became fixed, only by convention and 

Z 4 . agreement. 
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agreement. Thus a foot is a conventional 
quantity, arbitrarily fixed upon» and without 
a,ny detcnninate ioundation in nature^ and 
therefore different in different countries. The 
fame may be faid oi wagbiSf and oi meafurcs 
of capacity, .\ pints or gallons \ and of mcafurcs 
oi qualities, as of heat^ cold w:t, dry, &c, : in 
the fame manner, probability and credibility 
are real, though inviliblc quantities, of which 
there arc different degrees, which have their 
foundation tn nature; lor prubability is founded 
on the number of cafes in which an event 
happened, compared with the whole number 
in which it happened and failed, in circum- 
llances I'ubiiantially the iame. And in. the 
fame manner, credibility is grounded on the 
experience we have had, of the qualities of a 
witncfi, requi ' te to render his teftimony more 
or Icfs credible. Thus, we every #day iay, 
that fome events, fome arguments, fome 
opinions, arc more probable than others ; that 
one is highly probable, another fcarccly pro- 
bable, another douhiJuU another improbable *p 
and we are conviiiced, that the tciVmiony of 
Bergman is more credible than that of 
Paracclfus, &c. 

Still 
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' Still it may be replied, that of fenfiblc 
quantities or qualities may have fenfibl^ 
mcafures, but oi iaviliblc quantities, fuch as 
the different degrees of probability refpeding 
liuaian events,^ or of crcdiuilitj, knowledge, 
integrity^ &c. wb can have no determinate 
mcafure, by which to cftimatc their iricqua- 
lity/' Yet the contrary is well known; the 
ratio which the value of any thing bears to 
the value of any other thing, is an inviiible 
quantity, which is iettled, merely by the . 
efiimation of the parties concerned; thus» 
the value of a horfc may be deemed fuperior 
or equivalent to that of a certiun number 
of cows or (heep, &c. a number fettled by 
efiinnration. For the convenience of all par- 
ties, this value is eiVi mated by certain quan* 
titles of coin, and thus money becomes the * 
llandard, to which all valuation is referred. 
'Now, the different degrees of probability, are 
equally referable, and, in fa<fl, are daily 
referred to that llandard* by infurcrs, whether 
of lives, or houfes, or voyages, &c. grounded 
on experience of the number of times the 
event infured has happened or failed, in a 
certain number of years. A jury may fettle 

the 
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the degree in which they hold a witnefs 
\ credible^ and this is better than yielding to a 
majority* 

648. There arc many quantities, the ratios 
of whichy to other (^uantities^ cannot be ai^ 
ccrtaincd, yet approximations thereto arc 
highly ufcfuL Thus the ratio ot the diameter 
of a circk to its circumference, cannot be 
cxsu^lly ilated^ yet none will deny the utility 
of approximations towards it. 

649* The merit of painters has been dc'< 
duccd from the degrees of excellence which 
they have Severally attained^ in the different 
parts q{ thiit art, exp relied in number, as 
il(fig»f colouring^ expreffiottf and compofiiim, 
multiplied into each other. Sec Mem. of 
the Roy. Acad, of Paris, for 1755. 

650, The principal advantages arlfing from 
a fpecific notation of the degrees of probability 
aud credibility, are, 

Firfti that it fixes the vague diftiaiSiQOs 
-winch vvg naturally make of thcfe degrees, 
renders them more preciie, and thus enables ds 

tp deduce conclufions, othcrwife unattainable^ 

For inftanee, we may conclude that, in ibm« 

eafcsi th^ teftimony of two doubtful witneffe^ 

• • 

IS 
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is more crediMc than that of one witnefs oflow 
credibility. See No. 590, &rc. And that the 

opinions of two phyficians or lawyers of inferior 
notc» may poffibly be preferable to that of one 

emmcnt m cither of thoIc profcHions. No. 

> 

6 1 8. And thi$ obienration Jiiay be extended 

to many cafes, that occur in common life, 
unlefs ibme paiiion or partiality interferes; 
for when that happens, no certain eftimation 
of probability can be had. 

Secondly^ it enables us to firike a balance 
betwixt oppofite probabilities^ or teftimonies, 
and ihew with prcciiion,. which of them \» 
preponderant^ and by how much. 

^Thirdly, as in a courle of years we ourfelves 
change our opinions^ calculation may ihew us 
the precife weight of the proofs or cauics^ 
that induced the change. 

651. Solidity of judgment confifts chiefly 
in the juft eftimation of probabilities, and 

when the reqaiiite Jata are known, it is 
ieldom that any miftake can occur ; but in 
many oties, theic are difficultly procured. 

To help to form an eftiraate of the 
credibility of witnefles, whether known to us^ 
or abiblutely unknown^ I have formed the 

foUowing 
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following fcalc ; which, if judged dcfdftive, 
may be amended bj^ others* 



Unknoivu, and of the loweft clafs 


IS 

ao 


Ditto, fworn - ** 


Jl 
20 


Unknown, but of fupcrlor coaclition. 


J£ 

ao 


Ditto, fworn - - 


2L 

ao 


Known and credible . • 


Jl 
ao 


Ditto, fworn 


TO 

ao 


More credible - • • 


16 

ao 


Sworn - - - 


«7 
ao 


More credible . • . 


ly 

ao 


Sworn - - - 


%9 
ao 


jStill more credible 


tS 

ao 


Sworn . - • • 


Ji 
20 


Of the higheft credibility 


-11 
20 



and this is not incrcafed by an oath. 

653. In affignlng to any perfon a particular 
degree in this fcale, it is plain, that regard 
Ihould be had to his age, education, rank in 
life, and general charader, behdes the general 
qualifications mentioned No. 445, &c. 

654. The 
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. 654* The credibility of the opiuion of a 
profelBonal man, is in general as his repute or 
fituation, if fairly obtaiacd. Yet there arc 
numerous exceptions to this rule* Many> of 
the higheft merit, either through baflifulaeli, 
or indolence, or contempt for certain artificesy 
hav? never acquired that celebrity, to which 
their acquirements entitled them. For in- 
ftance, in the medical profeffion, the late 
Dr. Black ; and in the legal, Serjeant Hawkins^ 
who was named, from his want of prafticc, 
the brieflefs Serjeant* 

$55. But the opinions of profcffional men^ 
can feldom be as credible as the teftimony of 
a credible vyritnefs to a fad, and commonly 
only in very clear caies, being for the moft 
part conjefturaU Hence I eftimate the opi- 
nions of perfons of the higheft repute, at 

fjrpm 1^ to ^, an4 thoie of lower repute, at 
from ^ to -I 
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SECTION XXil. 

0r THE ntOBABlUtV, mUlt^ AKD teMMLtr &t 

MMAir ACTfOM*. 

> 

6^60 When men are free from phyfical.. 
conftraint or reftraint, their actons are the 
reittits i)i the adual conilitution of theur 
minds, and of the general motives that 
influence the human willj modified by cir-- 
cumftances peculiar to each caie. 

65 7« The a&ual conftitution of tlie mind 
confifts in its previous dlfpofitlons, arifingr 
partly Stom natural temper, partly from 
education^ partly from preconceived opinions, 
habits, company, age, oblervation, iuid or 
periencc. 

658. The motives that gcnendtjr inftience 
the -will, are natural inftin<^ and pai&ons# 
vrhether felfifli or moral, benevolent or male- 
volent ; their energies are various, in difierent 
individuals, and in all modified by the pre- 
ience or diftance of their ohjeds, and the 

^ n i t 

facility, or dijfficulty, or danger to be cncoun- 

tcre4 



( s^O 

tered tn attaining them. Piftant views are, 
indeed^ generally attributed to req/bn^ . in 
contradiftlnftion to paffion\ yet, in reality 
reafoo does no more than difcover the impor- 
tanee of the objc£l, and the means of 
purfuing or avoiding it ; the true principle or 
motive of its purfuit or avoidance, is tbo 
paffion it excites. 

65c)* Motives of any particular tendency 
w often lb cempUcated with thoie of an 
oppoiite tendency^ that the agent himiclf 
hefitates^ which of them he ihall obey ; much 
mcMre mull thoie, who attempt to coxije&uie 
whs^t his determination ihall be.^ 

660. However, if the adual confiltntion 
of the mind, and the general habitual motives 
of its a&ions were known, the refulting 
determluation, might in moft cafes be in- 
ferred, to a gireat degree of probabiiiQr* As 
on a die, having 99 faces marked with an ace^ 
anii only one with a deuce, we muft judge 
thp turning up of an ace moil probable* 

66 1. This almoft cohflant cMnezioa of 
humai^ ai^Uons, with particular known mo^ 
trves, has been, by many, con^miided with 
neceflity, but^ in my opinion, very un^ulUy ; 

- for. 



/ 
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for a being cannot be deemed to aft through 
neceffity, wbofe choice is» in all cafes, direded 
by what be bimfclf thuiks bcft, while there 
is icarce any motive, which nnay not» in fomt 
point of view, be thought bcft ; or, if to him 
apparently equal, the very neceffitjf of making 
ibnae choice^ is fufEcient to cbufe in coufor* 
mity to one or other. 

662. And though an abfolute certainty of 
the determination be unattainable by any 
but Him who reads all hearts, yet in fimple 
caies, experience and obfervation inform us, 
that a very high degree of probability may be 

' obtained. 

663. As human adions may be traced 
from a knowledge of the mental conftitution 
of the agent, and of the motives by which he 
is generally governed, fo the motives may 
themfclves be difcovered, by a knowledge of 
the oonilitution of bis mmd, and of the anions 
produced by him; ib that any two of thefe 
being known, the third may be fairly inferred. 

664. The merit of an adion coniiils in 
its conformity to moral law, in oppofition to 
all occurring difficuities, and under the 
guidance of proper motives. 

665. Demerit 

s 
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665,. Demerit, on the contrary, or guilty 
ariies from a wilful breach of that law, tbrcmgfa 
the influcQce of motives, of whofe malignity 
the agent i» confctous, or may and ought to 
difcerh. 

666. Hence it frequently happens, that asi 
the merit or demerit oi adtions depend chiefly 
on the motives, from whence they originate, 
not only the adion, but alio the preyious 
^mental conftitution or charader of the agent, 
and the circumjacent circumftances, Ifaould be 
fully confidcrcd, bcfoic the intention ormotive, 
and confequentiy his guilt or innocence^ can 
be determined. 

667. In many cafes, however, die aft itfelf 
naturally fuggcftsthe probability of a depraved 
motive, and conftitution of mind ; and con- ^ 
lequently requires a juihiication on the part 
of the agent, as may thus be (hewn. 

668. Guiii confifts in a wilful tranigreiP^oa 
of a known moral iaw ; a law in inoft cafes 
known to all niankind; its knQwlcdge in 
particular cafes, may therefore be prcfumed, 
that is aifumed as ctrtain, until the contrarf ^ 
appears. In the lame manner, huma|i adions, 
being feldpna the eS^iS^ csonftraint^ muft 

A a be 
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be deemed wilful, until proved not to have 
been ib. Now, all adions proceeding from 
the will of an agent duly informed, being the 
fdults of fome motives, thofe motives that 
induce a wilful tranigreifion of the moral 
low, muft themfclves be incompatible with 
that law, or at kali be deemed fo, until th« 
contrary appears. 

This fubjed is well illufirated by Mr. Cape) 
Lottt, in his Law of Evidence, vol. ii. p. 879, 
4th^ edition ; which, as bis illuibration relates 
to a matter of the greateft importance, and of 
uniTcrial concern, 1 ihall here fet it down in 
his own words* 

*^ Prima facie, nothing in the general 
confideration of the fait at large, can juftify 
one man's kiUing another,- under the protec** 
tton of the fame laws. 

The noalice therefore, is -iii the faA 
itfelf, without juftifiable cauic ihewn, or a 
legal excufe ; and this will be according to 
tb6 circumiianccs proved, if ^ the evidence 
is of* killing without provocation,' (and it 
lies on the defendant to ftew fuch provoca- 
tion as the law allows in excufe,) no par- 
ticular malice, aa we have fern, needs to be 

proved; 

\ 

t 

t 
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proved ; but, if the defendant prove a proVa-" 
cation by aflault for inftance, of the deceaijed^ 
the prefumption againit him from the act of^ 
killing, is now rebntuJ, until the profccutof 
lliew that luch provocation was fought 
malicioufly as a colour ; fo vvhcfe the evidence 
tender to prove ' the killing an officer/ or thai ' 
the party ' who Ivillcd,' was coaimittlug uu 
unla.wful a£t, and that death enfued to £>me«» 
body on that aClion ; or, ' if the a6t' appears • 
deliberate, * naturally' tending to the per- 
fonal hurt of any one, ^ and prefumably to 
death ;* in thefe f feveral* cafes the law 
implies the circumfti^ncc of maUce, * dif- 
provable by various evidence, according to thd 
gcncr?J or fpecial fa<?is which fupport it;* 
and this implication of the law is in defence . 
of mankind: for all malice which in the 
legal fenie is a difpajkion to do an unldwfut 
a^i/) is a fecrct quality of the mind: and it 
is the feft only that appears, and can be 
brought in proof; and it is from the x^ircum-* 
ftaiicc of the fad, that a man muft colled the 
offence of the niind, ^ and the legal degrees 
of that oticiice now, when a man kills 
another^ that is, primd facie, fo ilU.natured and 

A a ;4 bloody 
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bloody an adlon, that it is prcfumed to be 
malicious, * till the contrary be proved ;* and 
^ therefore, the * apparent' offender, to cover 
himfelf from the fuppofition that the law has 
made in tcndcrnefs to mankind, muft fticw 
ibme ' juft ncccflity,* ibme * provocation/ 
or fomc accident, in juftification, cxtcnua- 
tion, or exc^ufe of the fa6l or, if he cannot 
thus mollify or cxcuie the a&ion, the fuppo* 
iition of the law remains, and he ought to be 
puniihcd with certain death.**" 



cuAPTER vni. 

SFXl lON L 

OF AXIOMS, MAXIMS, ^MD APHOaiSMS. 

669* jixioms are univcrfal propofitions, 
whoie truth, when the terms which cxpitfi 
them are underilood, is feif evident. 

Thus the axiom, whatever is, is, every one 
who underfiands the import of the words 
whatfreveTy and if, inftantly perceives to be 

true; 
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true ; but tbefe terms being abftrad, tbeir 
iignification is not immediately perceived by 
children^ nor by perions in a ilatc ot mental 
imbecility. 

' 670. Mn Locke, lib, iv. chap. vii. fee. lo, 
is partly right in denying, that they are the 
principles or foundations of our knowledge; 
for, from many of them, no conclufion can be 
drawn; as, for inftance, from that here quoted; 
yet there arc others, from which conclufions 
may iairly be deduced. Thus, if a definition 
of any being be agreed upon, properties 
included in, or excluded from that definition, 
mayjuftly be inferred or denied, as the cafe 
may be, from the principle that it is impo^bk 
to be a7iJ 7iot to he at the fame time, and in ibe 
fame rejpe£L Thus, if it is allowed that Gtid 
may be defined to be a being, infinitely per- 
feA, and that veracity is a perfeAion, wcmufl 
conclude, that veracity is afcnbable to God, 
atherwife he would not be infinitely perfed, 
and coalequently uDouId hf and not be God, 

which is impoffible. In the iamc manner, 

the unity of God may be proved, and thus 
alib all imperfe^ions are excluded from his. 
nature. 

A a 3 . 671. lo . 
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671. Ivi geometry, frequent ufc is made of 
axioms; Euclid lays down feveraU and on 
them refk the final proof of his dcmon- 
^bationSf 

Care muft be taken, that axioms be pro- 
perly underftood. Thus, that tbe whole is • 
fqual to its parts colleSiively take?i, is evident, 
^hen it is undcrftood that npne of thefe parts 
include the other, as is the cafe in continued 
quantity; but if any of thefe parts include the. 
other, (as in numerajb) it is falfc ; thus 7 and 
8 aie parts of 12, but as 8 includes 7, thefe. 
numbers, taken together, exceed 1Z9 iince 
they amount to 1 5« 

674* Maxims and aphorijms^ are alfo general 
truths* but not ielf evident. In txperimmtal 
iciencesi they s|re fummiiries, or final refults,, 
from numerous fads, and are highly uieful, 
as from them, fcveral new fafls may often be 
deduced bj analog. In Jpeculative icicnces, 
fU!> uaetaphyfics^ theology, morality, jurifpru-f 
dance, logick, &c« they are either the prin<« 
ciplcs^j pr the immediate and muft general 
infcirncesi from the principles . of thofe 
fciences. Thus in tbeolqgj y from the prin* 
that T^i^^city is one of the attributes of 

(jod^ 
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God, it is inferred, that whatever Gpd reveals 
is true ; and, that any propoJtUon confirmed by 
miracksj is either mediately or immediately, (as 
the ca,(c ni3Ly he) revealed by God; on theie 
maxims, both the Jewifli and Chriftian reli- 
gions are founded. So m logick,, that things 
that are in any rejpe& the fame with, or equal to 
anotlier, are in the fame refpe^s the fame witfy, 
or equal to each other, is a maxim, on which 
all reafoning is founded \ and demonibrations 
ab ahfurdo, on the maxim that of two con- 
tradidiory proportions, if one be falle, the 
other mufl: be true. So in chronology, and 
criiici/m, certain camns or noazams are efta- 
bliflied, by the application of which, many 
fadts are aicertained, or rejedled, &c. 

673, Locke alfo well obfer\es, t/iat axioms 
and maxims being well underilood, and ren 
- dered familiar, are very convenient in ratifying 
and as it were fealing the convidion of ibme 
particular truths, which are ihewn to agree 
with them, and arc left familiar, and in faft 
not originally derived from them.^ 

SECTION 

* Id the xith fedton of the chapter above ^oted, ho 
nfes the word r€velaiioM in a new, and therefore improper 
fcnfe^ %in^ that when we find out an idea, by whofe 

A a 4 intenrentipii 
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SECTION H. 

OF SOME GENERAL D£tIMT10N.S 

674. To under ftand, is to difgcrn a relation ; 
thus to underftand words, or termsy or propo- 
fitions, is to difcern their fignification. To 
underftand a language, is to difcern the figni- 
fication of its words and idioms. A relation 
is perfeHly difcerned, when its iubje£^, term, 
and ioundation, are known; but imperfecifyt 
if only the fubje^ and ternii or pnl^r the 
fubje<5t and foundation are known* 

675. To himw 4 thing, or the truth of 
a propofitioHj is to judge it on proper motives 
to be true, or to be convinced of its truth* 
To know a fcicnce, is to difcern the truths, 
and the foundations of thofe truths, which it 

iiUervcntion the connexion of two otii^js is dilcovcrcd, 
this is a nvelation fiom God, by the voice ofreafon. Wha^ 
he adds of icvelaiion by the voice of the fpirit^ i$ mere 
cant, which* from ?he bigotry of the tfrnet, he was obliged 
IQ chime with ; and what he iays of feafon, being a reve-f 
}4ioi}, \» cpntraUiif^s, iy, chap, xviii. fee. 9t 

conUuni, 
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contains. Thus» to know a fad:, is to judge 
if it be true, either on the tcitimony of our 
Icnfes, as having witneffcd it, or by confciouf^- 
nefs or demonfiration^ or on other indubitable 
teftlmony ; thus I know my own perceptions 
by confcioufnefs, the truth of the proportions 
of Euclid by demoiiilratlon, and that there 
v^as fuch a king as William the Conqueror, 
fuch an emperor as Auguftus, &c. by indubi- 
table teftimony. Hence knowledge and cer- 
tainty are nearly the fame; knowledge de-' 
noting judgment or convidion, and certainty 
the rehance or afiurance of the truth of that 
judgment. However, knowledge founded on 
any ibreign teilimony is indire^f and more 
commonly called he/tefi yet, may I not fay, / - 
kww the Jun rofc many years before I was bom, 
or that I had an anccftor 2000 years ago ? 

676* To conceive a thing, is to form an 
idea or an adequate notion of it. Thus if 
any thing be explained or defcribed to me, if 
I can form an idea or adc<]^uate notion of it, 
I may fay / conceive it. So if I read 4 
defcription of London, and from that defcrip- 
tlon I can form idea of it, I may fay 
J <;^nceive wb?^t fort of town it is; but I 

« 
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cannot conceive a triangle, one of whofe iides 
18 equal to the other two» (os I can form no 
idea of iiich a triangle. 

677. Thcfc three terms arc frequently ufed 
iodifcrimixiatelyt in common language, and 
even in phlloibphical diiLjUilrLioui, ; which oc-. 
cafioQs much confuiion* Thus a perfon is 
faid to k?iow a language; whcrca.s, it would be 
more proper to fay, he ufukrftands a language. 
Some propofitions may^ be impcrfcdtiy under* 
ftood> which can by no means be conceived. 
Thus when it is faid, that tlie world was 
created, the proportion may be uaderftood, 
otberwife it could not be affirmed; but it 
cannot be conceived, as of the power by 
which it was cfiedcd, no adequate notion 
can be formed. 



r 

SECTlQiN llh 

* or CKKERAL LOGICAI. AKD fHIidOmuiCAX* MAXUiS. 



678. All terms are more or left inielligibk, 
vohofe fignification is more^ or lefs perfe6ily 
hiown^ Thus, men blind from their nativity, 

may 
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may oevertbclefs form ibme notionj tbaagh 

not an idea, oi light and colours ; fincc Drs. 
Saunderfon and Moys, who were thus ciiv 
cumftanced, have been cndLlcd to give Ice- , 
tures on opticks^ and certainly knew more of- 
the properties of light and colours, than the 
generality of mankind. See 370. Thu5> terms 
denotingyc'/'y/i.'^ obje^ls, or otiicr ftates of the 
mmd» known only by con/ciou/ne/s, or by 
iniiiuatc co?ivi^iou and reajbn^ as the exiftencc 
of our own mind ; or by analogy 9 as the exift* 
ence of other minds ; or of prhaiions, as dark- • ; 
ne(s» blindneis^ filence; or of negations f as 
impoffibility, non-exiftcncc, annihilation, ni- 
hility or nothing: or complex terms, that 
denote an unknown obje£I, together with a 
known relatim to a known objeSiy or to 
an unknown ftate uf a known objewr, are alio 
intelligible; thus Here x is an 

unknown quantity, and x+i is a complex 
term : s denotes the relation to the known 
quantity as docs the cubic root the un- 
known amount of a particular intelligible 
ilate of that complex term, or terms that de- 
note the unhmjdn caufesofkmrnn effeSis, as force, 
0ft ration, eleLlrkol pr m^uetic powers^ &c. 

679, Term 
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6y 9- Terms that Jeno/e a known Jafl, though 
mnneSed with an unknown cati/e ot circumftait* 
ces, are perfedly mteUigihle^ as nutrition, vege- 
tation, fecretion, eledricity, magnetifm, &c. 

For we cannot deny general and well-known 
fads, of which there muft be fome mode of 
caufation, (nor confequcntly deny undcr- 
ftanding the meaning of the terms that ex* 
prefs fuch fads, together with their unknown 
' inode of caufation.) merely becaufc we are 
ignorant of the immediate or general cau&s 
of thofe fads ; or how, or in what manner, 
or by what degrees^ or ior what end, they 
operate ; or of the preceding or concomitant 
circumftances. An American lavage cannot 
nnderlland how Europeans convey their 
thoughts to one another by writing, and yet 
many of thofe favagcs arc well acquainted 
with that fad. 

680. Complex terms that exprefs what is 
evifknt!y repugnant^ (as a round fquare,) are 
unintelligible ; for the fignificatlon of the one 
is incompatible with the fignification of the 
other. Such terms may be called repugnant. 
(So Berkeley, Min. Philof. Dialogue 7, fee, 
?i.) and Mem. Bed, 1 789, 4^9. 

6Bu Simple, 
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6Bi. Simple Of: compkx tfrms^ to which mt 
unitUelltgihU Jignification is affixed^ may alfo he 
demnmated unintelligible; thus the intemal 
mould of BuSon, is . a complex uaintciUgiblc 
term. So alfo the Archeiis of Stahl, and the 
fubftantiid forms of the peripatetics. 

Such terms may alio be called Jcnjekjlf and 
the poteniia animaftka of Borelli, lib. it. de vi 
percuffionis. See i Baxter 23. 

68^. Complex terms that denote fomewhat 
phyjiially mpojfible, are intelligible^ but not 
thofe that exprefs a metaphyjical or mathematical 
impojjthility. Thus we undcrlland what is 
meant by perpetual motioUf or the philo/ophers, 
Jlone ; for the impoffibility of thefe arifes 
merely from their inconiiftency with the 
laws of corporeal nature, which the Author of 
nature may fuipend or vary. But metaphyli- . 
cal or mathematical impoilibilities, imply a, 
contradi Aion ; fuch as a mortal and unjufi 
God^ a triangle^ one of whofe fides is as Jong as . 
the other two, &c, ; theie alio may be called 
repuguantm 

683. Terms~to which no fignification^wbetlier 
direff, or analogical, or relative, is ^xed, are of 
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cmrfc tutiHtelUgihkj and may he called fcftfekjif 

684. A propojiitoriy ''uchofe exlremes (iliat Is, 
whof€ fuhje6i and predicate ) are intelliglhle^ may 
he either true orfalfe, mteUigHjk, or uninfelli" 
gible. Thus a propofition averting that men 
are mortal, is true, though they may be ren- 
dered immortal by Divine Power ; and fo a 
propofition aflerting a natural or phyfical im- 
poflibility is falfe \ as that a dead man may 
be rellored to life, by barely commanding him 
to rift; though, by fu[)ematural power, this 
may be effected ; but a propoii^tion alTerting 
what Is clearly difcerncd, to be either meta- 
phyfically or mathematically impoffihle^ ieems 
to me to be, not only inconceivable, but alio 
unintelligible, as that God is tinjiift, or that h& 
is the author of vioral c^ihL Though the terms 
expreffing the fubjed and predicate, are per-, 
fedly intelligible ; and the rcafon is, that their 
connexion cannot be underftood, as they ex<» 
elude, and are incompatible with each other ; 
and their connexion being utterly unintelli- 
gible, the propofition mufi: be fo too; as to an 
affirmatire propoittion, a copula or connexion 
is efientialiy ie(^wlite : without that, it is tkot 
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& propofition, and an unintelligibly connexion ' 
is the fame as none at all. So in mathematics, 
the affertions that a part h equal to the whole, 
or that if from equals ^ou take equals^ the remain^ 
di V Jliall he unequal, are unintelligible ; but it 
is faid, an unintelligible propofition can nei-* 
ther be affirmed nor denied ; whereas, the 
above affertions are denied* The anfwer is 
obvious; a propofition unintelligible, bccaufe 
either its iubjed or predicate, or both, are 
iepfelefs, cannot be affirmed nor denied; 
becauie ienfeiefs terms are incapable of any 
relation, being mere empty founds, and there- 
fore fenjihjs, as at No. 683.* But propofitions 
that are unintelligible, becaufc one. or other, 
or both, their extremes arc repugnant, are not 
only falfe, as many perfedly intelligible pro- 
pofitions are, but can by no poffibility be 
otiierwilc than falfe, and confequently can 
and muft be denied. Their falfehood, then, 
is perfectly intelligible, and therefore may be 
affirmed ; in this fenfe, their meaning is per- 
fcdly intelligible; for falfehood is all their 
meaning imports; and, for the ftme rcalbn, 
propofitions, whofe copula is impoffible, muft • 
be denied. 

685. Where 
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685. Where iJte eadremes of a propofitwn eare 
ittteliigibJe, and are not evidentlj incompatible 
with each other, the proportion may be true, and 
cottfequentiy on proper proof may be creditedp^ 
though the relation that conneHs the extremes^ is 
not underflood^ or imperfeSly underjlood. T^us 
in the propofitlon, aflcrting that the fquare of 
the bypothenufe is equal to the fum of the 
fquares of the other two fides, the terms 
fqiiore of tlie hypothetiufe^ and thole of the 
other two fides that form the fubject of 
which equality is predicated, are well under- 
stood hy every mathematieian, thougli he 
may forget the demonftnition, > and conie- 
quently not actually difcern the connediug. 
relation of thofe extremes; fb alio another 
perfon, who h^ never feen this propofitio.n 
demonftrated, but who underftands the im- 
port of the terms, may yet believe, upon the . 
teftimony of all mathematicians, that it is 
true, though he does not dijcern the relation of 
equality attributed to thefc fquares, nor con- 
quently the truth of the propoiition. Nay, 
in fuch cafe, though the relation be indif- 
cemible by all human underilandings, yet, on 
proper proof, its exiftence may be believed. 

Thua 
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Thus in the propoGtion fome lemg is Un'dri" 
ginatedf the term being is intelligible ; to alio is 
the predicate unorigimtid; and though the 
^ ihtrinfic fbuildatioti of the rektion that cbn« 
ne(fb them, is iraperfedly intelligible, yet we 
know fuch telation to exift ; for the truth of 
the propoiition has been demonftrated a priori 7 
and indi^e^Hy by Dr. Hamilton^ who (hews { 
that a propoiition contradiding it, is necef- 
larily falfe, fince if no being was urtoriglnated, 
no being wbatfoever could now exift ; and it 
has evermore been demonflrated a pojlcriori'^ ^ 
. but the origination of all created beings is ! 
perfectly iiitclligible, as they are the terii:is of , 

the relation of infinite power, which requires 

no fubjcft to aft upon, otherwife it would not | 
be infinite ; confequently creaiiaH is perfeftly > 
intelligible, though inconceivable, as it is not 
analogous to any of thoie eiFeds with which 
we are acquainted. 

685.** But a fad: or dodrine inconceivable, 
and alfo deftitute of pr#of, cannot be admitted. 
(Piroofs may be either dired or indired), 
thus the caufation or power of any creature 
cannot be admitted^ being unintelligible and 
deftitute of proof* 

' P b 68(?. J 
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• 686. Aproprj/itim not unde^oodi and confer 
quently while Jq unintelligible, by the perfon to 
wiom it is propofed, cannot be direiify believed, 
or denied by bini, but it mry be believed or 
rejeSled by kirn htdire^ly, infereniialhy that is, 
on proper extritific proof \ for truth confifb in 
the reality of the relation betwixt the fubje^ 
^nd attribute of a propoiition. Tt^n if the 
lignlfication of neither of them is known, it 
' is plain their relation to each other cannot be 
difcerned, nor confcquently can the truth of 
the propofition be dire<3iy and explicitly be* 
licved. Yet where fuflicient extrhific reafons 
are adduced, for believing that the .terms are 
intelligible to others, and not mere empty, 
founds, and that a relation betwixt them does 
cxiil, the proportion may be aflentcd to, and 
thus may indiredUy, and inferentialiy be be- 
lievcd. Thus, as Dr. Watts remarks,* if 9^ 
ikilful mathematician ihould tell a ploughman 
that an ell^fis is made by a fedion of a cone, the 
pcafant may believe him, though he does not 
under flan d what is meant by a cone or an 
f////> fx. Thus alfo, an ilUterate perfon who 

« 213. ' 

caopot 
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'cknnot read the Bible, may yet believe it to 
be true, tis moft Chriftians did, befote it wai 
tranHated into a language they underftood. 
IPhus, Newton's Mnclpia are believed to be 
true by thoufands^ who do not underftand the 
various propofrtions they contain. This, how- 
^ver, is improperly called a belief of an iinin* 
tcllii^lblc propofition; it is rather an adinlffioA 
^f the unintelligible propofitiotl, grounded oil 
a belief, that the teftlmony of the perfons 
yiiiko afifert its truth may be relied on ; much 
iefs can fuch belief be called knowledge.* 
See No. 366, ^nd 370. 

1687^ Hence (viz. from No. 684 to 685),' 
4ie MEftE or hare unlnteUiglhiUty of a propoji'* . 
fion, wbofe extremes are 7iot evidently repugnant, 
is m^oof eiifier of its truth, or yf its falfehooi. 
Foi fome fuch ^opofitions are true ; as that 
tie world Wd^ formed by ah iiiwriginated hehig, 
idiich is only ilnperfedly intelligible, the 
intrinfic foundation of the relation, connefting 
ieing with unorigination, being unknown. And 
others are fallc, as that the world was formed 
^ an UfUntelli^^t beings "For, as the iiooriJ 

^iSo Locke^ lib. iv. Chap, kv, fee. 1. 

B b ^ includes 
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includes intelligence, and the predicate ex- 
cludes it, the relation ot caufation implied by 
the copula formed, is unintelligible, and defti- 
tute-of any foundation, ejther intriniicor 
cxtrinfic* Therefore, in fuch* cafes wx can 
diftinguifh a true from a falfe propofition, 
only by the prools wjiich furnifli a foundation 
for the relation ; if the propoGtion is deduced 
from known andccrtaInfads,orfrorapremiks* 
A^'hofe truth is certain, it muft ht true, and 
confcquently believed ; but without indubi- 
table proofs, (there being in that cafe no. 
foundation for the relation of the fubject and 
predicate,) its truth cannot be difcemed, and 
confequently it cannot be believed. . 

688. Where the terms of a propojition are 

l^TELLIGIBI^E IN TH£XK LIT£ilAL SENSE, 

hut hi that fenfey repugnant to the nature of the 
being of whom they are qffumed, and yet are 
dcmonjiraUy true, in a Jcnfc bearing fome anu^ 
logy to tlie literal, though Jiriclly inconceivable by 
MS, they mnfl he underfiood M £ r A p hor i c a ll y ; * 

* It is not fuf&cicnt to call It inconceivable, for the for- 
mation uf the worJd, even by an intdligent caule, is 
inconceivabU, for want of any analo|;y, but not iinin* 

telli^iblc. 

their 
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s 

thtir real mode of cxijltnce evidently lies beyond 
the extent of our faculties. 

Thus many of our own mere intelleLiual 
ftatcs or operations, are exprefied by terms 
borruvvcd from the corporeal^ and conlcq^ucntly* 
intelligible only by bearing ibme analogy to 
thefe laft ; thus we fay, we apprehend, we com- 
prehend^ we conceive^ yttjudge^ (from Judicare, 
whoic etymology is jufdiccrc,) we rejlccl. So 
the vfords' evidence, certainty, from cemere to 
decree. But of the real manner or mode in 
which thefe mental operations are formed, wp 
can form no notion. 

So alio we muft allow, that God poileflcs 
knowledge, and foreknowledge ; for we ourlcives 
know, and even foreknow, many things ; but 
his mode of knowing or foreknowing, muit 
differ from ours, and agree only in the cfFeft, 
and is in that fenfe, analogous to ours ; but, 
in reality, infinitely more pcrfcft, and the 
mode abfolutely mconceivable; fo that to iay 
he can know future events, only through the 
medium, of their caufes, as we do, feems rafli 
aad prefumptuous. Can we conceive huw 
God knows painf or even any ienfation, 
which he can neither feel, nor ibnu an idea 

Bbj of, 
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•f, in the ienfe in which we- undcrfian^ 

thofc words ? 

68p. Heace, we s;iay belicuce what k ccr-. 
taiiit though connccSed with fomcthing Incon- 
ceivabl6> as Defcartes long iince remarked^ 
ahjurdum enim effet, propterea quod mn compre^ 
h0kimus ttnam rem, quam fcimus ex natura Jiuk 
nobis ejfe dehere incomprebenftbilem, de alh duhi- 
tare^ quam huime cowprehendimus atqm apud 
nos met ipfoi exp^r.imu^^ frixxpip. part, 
^« sli. 

. 690* Meme ohjisBiam the mode of exi/f^ 
ence rf oh obj'eS known to exi/l, but fwt to tie* 
qbjeii it/elf^ if gn^Jmh be* be imoLVBi^E^ 
hecau/k tie mode if inexplicabk, hut fiimt/b n^. 
proof of tie falfebood of fotfie ittq/Jignabk mode ^ 
exi/le^ce; they merely prnve^ that to ctmceive Jkch, 
mode, ex<^0ds the Ismi^ of our ailual imwledge,^ . 
or even, m fomt^ cafes,, exceeds^ tlie Imit^ ^ our;^ 
faculties, 

691. To. explain a thing. Is to fhew iis con^ 
formity or analogy to fome hu/wn. truth \, to ex^ 
plain a phmpmenon, is to fliew its conformity tch 
foine general lasuu, or to qffigna caufe or a ferie$: . 
of fuhpi'ilhiaie caifcs, of which we ca?i fvnn 
^Ififr and preafe idea or notkn, thc^ confribute^. 
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tff its proiiuStion. So Dr. Black expldned tha 

cfFeryeicence arifitig during the foiution of 
limeftone and of alkalies, and the caufticity 
of lime, ; Prieftly, the compolitton of thb 
atmofphere ; Carcndifh, the fornfietion of 
water, and of nitrous acid; Schecle^ the com- 
pofition of vol. alkali, &c. ; Bergman, the fof- 
mation of fulphurated waters ; JLavoiiicr, the 
foiution of metals, &c. So to explain the 
mechamfm of a clock, the mechanift begifts 

by llicvving, how the weights pull round the 

main wheel, and bow that by it5 teeth 

catches hold of the next wheel, &c. and thus 
exhibits the ieries of fubordinate cauies leading 
to the motion of the hammer, which ftrikes 
the bell, and the motions of the hour and 
minute hands and pendulum. So to explain 
a word or a lign, is to fliew its fignification in 
intelligible terms. 

692- Neither truth nor evidence admit o/" 
degrees; for truth confifts in a perfcd confur- 
naity, either of aiign to the thing fignlficd, ot 
of a copy to its original, and therefore is in- 
compatible with any excefs or defeat. So 
evidence conQiis in a full and accurate dil^ 
tcmmpnt of the relation betwixt the fubjed 

. B b 4 and 
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and the predicate of a propofition, or, that no 

luch relation is difcenie^l or difcernible, if the 
propofition is evidently fi^lfe. But falfshood 
X and probability are fufccptible of many degrees, 
the former deviating more or lefs from truths 
and the latter mpre ox Icfs diilaat from 
certainty. 

693. Neither does metaphjifical or phjificai 
mcejfity admit of degrees ; for what is metaphy** 
iically neceflary, is abfolutely impaffible to be 
otberwiie, and impoflibility evidently has no 
degrees. What is phyfically neceflary, caimotji 
confiftently with the eftabliflied laws of. 
nature, be altered, or happen qthe^wife thao. 
conformably to them. 

694. Bm pioral nec^Uy /metims, tlmugh 
rarefy f admits- of degrees: moral ncccflSty is 
pnly a very high degree of probability, as U,>at 
of a million to one, and therefore admits of 

' iome, but comparatively exceeding tew> excep- 
tions. But in its fupreme degree^ it coincides 
with metapbyCical ncceflity ; thus a motive of 
fome kind is neceflary to all ads of the will. 
I^o man can prefer adiial pain to adual 
future pleafure, &c. 

^9$^ Copditional fieceifi^ is ^hat» which ia 

aflerte4 
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afierted to ezift in the relation of means to' 

an end, fuppofing the attaiuaient of that end 
to be intended. It is commonly of the moral 
kind, and fufccptlblc of degrees. 

696. But liberty is Jufceptibk of many degrees^ 
as the difficulties of making a choice are more 
or lefs piefling. 

697. Every judgment founded on a real rela-- 
iion betwixt its JuhjeS and predicate^ if tii 
judgment he affirmative, or on the impojjihUhy of 
Jiich relations i if the judgment be negative^ miifl 

be true. 

For the troth of a propofition (and a 
judgment is a mental propofition,) confifts in 
the agreement of its extremes with each other, 
if the judgment be affirmative ; or in the 
. exclufion of ftch agreement, if the judgment 
be negative: now this agreement is real, when 
it is demonftratcd, orfclf-evident, or certain ; 
•and fo alfo is its abfence^ when it is neither 
demonftratcd nor felf-evidcnt ; and ftlll more 
fo iff on the contrary, fuch relation is excluded, 
qi proved to be impoffible. Bat, though the 
leaUty of a relation be not evident, yet tho 
^jxiftcnce of fuch relation may be probable. 

^99* Partiah or inadequate ideas or notiont 
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I 

^ tihieBt finfn^ a fniniation fir 

' reii/dning, if the conclu/iom inferred from them 
ixtend no further than thefe ideas or notions, or 
their necejjary confequetices. 

Thus, in mathematics^ we may tea&n upon 
fome of the properties of figures, without 
knbwing all their properties, or even coniider- 
ing them, if they be known. So, in natural 
/ctences, we may reafon on ibme of tlie pro- 
perties of bodies, though wc cannot be laid>. 
in any inftance, to know them all : for my 
fiance, we can reafon on the gravity and 
dafticity of the atmofphere^ though we are 
fax from knowing all its properties* So in 
metaphyfics, though our notions of the human 
ibul are partial and inadequate ; for the capa* 
city of perceiving y and the powers of judging 
^nd 0£iiftg9 are the only with which we ar<^ 
acquainted ; yet from thcfe we infer its im- 
mortality, &c. So though we know but few 
of the divine properties, yet, on thefe which 
we do know, we n^y reafon accurately^, 

699. But to morality, jurifprudence, and 
politics, this maxim is not always applicable ; 
for to reafon accurately on par I kular queftiona 
relative toi thefe fcienipesj ^ di^erent circum* 

ilancc^. 

' 1 
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ftances ifMy idtqr the rddiitudb of the.dccjil^tkp 

it is necelTary that every fuch circumftance. 
jhouM be weighed and coniidered. 

700. Things that are. in any rejpeii identic ' 
Jied with a third thing, are in that fame re/pe^ 
identified with each 9tber. 

Thus, a thing appearing In different ftates, 
lirequently afiumes dii&rent natnes, though in 
each of thofe ftates it is eflentially the fame ; 
for infbuice, Ibme infeds appear fiicceffiYcljr 
in three or four different ftates^ and in each 
diffei^ ib much in external appearaHce, as to 
be denoted by different names, as caterpillars^ 
chryfalis^ and winged or papUHons. The cater- 
pillar is the fame animal as the chry&lis, the 
papilUon is aifo the iame animat as the ehry- 
faiis» therefori^i the caterpilkr and the papii- 
lion are the fame animal. So water is flHt 
ceptible of three ftates ; firil» that of liquidity^ 
which in our climate is its common ftate ; 
fccond, that of iqe ; and thirds that o( vapour: 
now, as water cffentially compounded of 
hydvogen and oxygeUj, and fiiice in the ftate 
of ice it retains the lame compofition, and 
linoe vapour alio, retains the ^me comppntion, 

it 
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it fbUows, that in that refped, ice, water, 4md 
vapour are the fame thing. 

701. Things whofe pbyfical, metaphyfical , or 
^ . moral properties, are m any rejpeii Jitmlar to 

ihofe of a thttdy are^ as to thofe properties, 
Jimilar to each other. Thus, different bodies^ 
having the fame weight as a third body have 
the fame weight with each other, and equa- 
lity admits of no dcgrcci^, as is evident. But 
qualities, as colours, heat, cold, &c. may be 
faid to be iimilar^ though difiering in degree. 
Thus water heated to zoo degrees, and water 
heated to 512 degrees, are both called hot. 

702. But things who/i relations are Jimilar 
to, the relations of a third thing, da not therefore 
hear a Jimilar relation one to the other, hut 

<rather relations Jimilar to the relations of each 
ether. Thus, if j1 and B are both fathers, 
and in that refped resemble C, it doe3 not 
follow that A is father to B.orB father to J; 
for pot only the fubje^ of each relation are 
different, but the terms alio, and confcquently 
it is impofiibie that the fubjeft of one ihould 
be the term of the other. It is in the Jowi^ 
4ation pnlqr of the gelation, that the three 

relation^ 
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.relations agree^ or are iimilaf to «acii 
•Other. 

703. Nay, if two objects bear fimilar rcla* 
tions to a third ol^ed, as the term of each, of 
them, it cannot follow that either of them 
Ihould bear a ilmilar to the other, but rather 
that the relation of one of them to this term, 
is ilmilar to the relation of the other, to tlm 
fame term ; thus, they agree not only in the 
. foundfition, but alfo in the tierm. 

Thus, if A is fubjefl to and C alfo fub-. 
je& to jB, it does not follow that either A or 
C arc fubjed: to each other, as is evident, 
^ 704. Ratios or proportions, /aid to be Jimilar 
to each other, are in Ja£l not merely Jimilar ^ hut 
* exaSily the fame^in each cafe, the one beirig con^ 
fiantly reducihk to th$ other. Thus, the ratio 
of two to four, is exadly the fame 2t& that of 
6 to 1 2, or of 2000 to 4COO. 

705. Two things are not the fame, hut fome 
hovQ difi 'mguijhahk when what can be <^rmed 
0/ the one, may he denied of the other. 

. 706. A propofition is tuceffarily true, if a 
^ropojhwn that contradiols it is ncceffarily falfe, 
md VICE Y£BSA* Hence, two truths can 
never cuiitradict each other. 

706. Many 
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706. ^ Manj jUght prohabiUties coficurring, csH 
tquivaknt to a jlrmg pfohabUhy. Tbusy manjr 
farthing candies burning together, may give as 
Arong a light as a thicker candle. 

707. By a£ikn I underftand^ that difpofitioti 
tii a being, by whole immediate interrention, 
the exiflence or deilrudtion of another being> 
49t any change in the ftate of a being, has 
^nlued* To therefore^ is to iptervcne in 

^ procuring the exiftencc or dcftru^lion of, of 
change in, another beings or in one's own^ - 

708. The fubftance in which this dlfpofi-* 
tion exifts, is called an agent. 

709. A being, therefore, by whofc imme* 
diate a&ion another being exifts, or is de« 
ftroyed, or altered, is faid to hdvc produced //> 
and is called its efficient cau/e, or fimply its 
cau/e, or the caufe of its deftruAion, or altera- 
tion, as the cafe may be. And even the eftd^ 
feafoHy occafion, conduion, model, or ityirument 
of the adion of an efficient cau/e, as they 
contribute, though remotely, to the cxiftence 
of the efFe^ produced, are frequently called 
itscauics* 

7 1 o'. Cati/atioHf denotes the relation which 
has connci^ied a . caufe with its efied; the- 

fecundation 
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foimdation of this relatloa is the a<3:ion of the 
cauie# Its fubjed is the caufe itfelf^ and its 
termt h the efied produced. 

711* By change I underftaad a iucceifioQ of 
flates. 

7i«. Every being that exi/is, except one, has 
Jtad a catffen This is abundantly proved by 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Dr. Hamilton, and 
many others^ in treating oi the exiilence 
ofGod. 

713. Rvery being is 7ieceJJarily prior to that 
being which is its effect. For^ if they be fup* 
pofed contemporaneous^ they muft have ohm 
tained their eiiiicace together, at one and the 
iaipe inikmU ^d confequently one of thena 
cannot be fuppofed to have received it from 
the other. Thus, if the fun be iuppofed tor 
have been always luminous, the firfl: rays 
muft have been created with it, though in the 
fubfequent inilants, light (according ta the 
received opinions^) may have been eoeutted 
from it. , 

714. But a being confiderei as a cause, nm^ 
ifk that rejpe£i he CQjttemporaneom with itt 

^ea. 

For, coaiiide^ed as a cauiis. it bears a rela- 

tion 
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txon to Its ciicd:, fince it cannot be clenotiii-a 
nated ^ cau/i, until it has fHoduced its effe3^ 
which is its term. A relation without a tcrm^ 
cannot exift. A. man cannot be . called a 
father until he has had a child. 

715. Hence the diftindion of priority oi" 
iiature, and priority of time> is unfounded* 

J 16. Hence alio, every caule miift be dif^ 
tinguifhed from its cffcQ., either pbyfically, or 
modally* 

717. Natural or ficondary cattfes, as tbty, ar^ 
emnmonfy called j are in faS not the CAU5£is 
but tlie siG2is of the various changes which thejt 
frecedcy and which on that account are deemed 
by many to he effeited by them ; whereas t the foU 
efficient catife of thefe changes, is . the fupremc^ 
Author of nature himfelf. 

718, The order in which they follow each 

other, and the diftind or different appearances 

they exhibit, in each particular cafe, and, in 
diiSerent fubjeds, is conilant and uniform iil 
finular clrcumftances ; and thus bearing every 
charader . of a fixed conftitucion, they ate 
* ncccffarily deemed the refulta of general laws 
by which they are regulated. 
' That they^c thc^w of the changes 

Acy 
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they precedci is ccftain, £or, when otice theit 

connexion with thcfe changes is known, and 
a iimilarity €»f fubfeft and cifciiixi^tecl b 
ubfervcd, thefe changes may with certainty bd 
{^fedided ; on this knowledge, all the pto* 
ccffes of all arts are founded. But> that thqf 
cannot be deemed the catifes 6f any change 
in the llrid fenfe of that appellation, is 
equally apparent ; for to fuppofe them i^u/ef^ 
we muii; fuppofe them to poiTefs power, or, iti 
other words, that power is one 6f their pto^ 
perties. Now, that power Ihould be a pby« 
iic^l property of any body, ts Both incohdeiTabld 
and unnecefiary ; for all the real properties of 
bodies, in every other cafe, and, indeed, 
cflentkdly, are fuch as may, by poffiibiltty at 
leaft, be fuppofed perceptible by oiir (enfes ; 
but power, btcing an ineorporeal oi metaf^^ 

fical property, can in tio conceivable cafe bd 

an objedof any of our fehfos. Ilenoe, liieithe^ 

Sir Ifaac Newton, nor the moft enlightened 
of his followers, have confidered atttadlioii m 
an inherent property, not an eflScient caufc, 
bitt rather the uttkiiowii prineipk of thd 
tci^ency of bodies to each other. Now, an 

fneoneeivibble property fhould iMiver be ad^ 

C c mitted 
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mltted withont ncceffity, and here the ad-. 
miiQpn of iiich a property is totally unnecef^ 
iaiy^ aa the exertion of divine powcr> regulated 
by ^ftaUiihed laws^ adapted to every Gafe> is 
iidly Sufficient to anfwer the purpofes of 
general or particular inherent powers. 

7^o« Men aifo have a dominion over thefe 
changes. Of their own volitions^ they are the 
seal* and. efficient cauies^ but to thefe volitions 
a limited power over their own bodies, is 
genei:aUy annexed; by the motion of their 
own bodies, they can alter the ilates of pthcr 
bodies ; but the changes ariiing from the 
motions thus communicated, and the order 
according to which they fucceed each othco 
are illll conformable to the laws of nature^ 
that Relate to thefe niK w circumifauices ; how-* 
ever^ as the volitions of men are the original 
occa/ietts of theie change?, from whence the 
fucceeding derive, men, or their volitions^ 
Itfe . with fufficient propriety confidered as 
^S^xi occqfional caufes* 

741. Htm any being has its exiftence,.eithe# 
from jany other, or without receiving it from 
any other, is equally inexplicable, and it mud 
be ib ; for how denotes manner, inilrumenta^ 
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lity^ or mediation. And to explain thefe, 
Ady tnuft be fuppofed to have etiftcd ; but 
they have not exifted in the cafe of a being 
linorigiHated^ nor in creation, which can have 
no intelligible caufe, but. the willr- of the 
Creator. ' ^ 
yz2,. Every ptmer is referable to /ome Jub* 
Jlance. Thus, the povv^cr of vi^illlng e\ifts in 
the human mind, the power of creating, in 
the Supreme Being; in fhort, every power 
inuft be the power of ibmcwfaat, as every 
property muft be the property of fome what. ' 

723. We can never attribute povoer to Ofgf 
being, but by having obferved it, or by analogy, 
or by its being included in the definition of fuch 
being.* 

724. fJeceJjiiy can in no cafe be confideried as 
' the ground or cau/c of exi/icnce.f For neceffity 

is a mete abftraft term, denoting the impoffi- 
bility of the non^xiftence of that, whatever 
it be, wliofe exiftence is alTcrted. This im*» . 
pofiibility has undoubtedly its foundation ia ^ 
the nature of the thing, to which it is afcrlbcd, 
but this foundation is nothing diftin<^ from . 

* Hamilton, 39. t Ibid. 82, 83. 
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the thing kCcK, and therefore cannot be the 
caufe of it. Thus we fey, ti^ three angles of 
every triangle are neceffartly equal to two right 
onesi 91. // is nece[jary that the three angles of 
every right-lined angle, Jhould he equal to two 
right qiies : we cannot mean, that neceiijty is 
the caufe of this equality, but fimply the 
mode in which we conceive it to exift. . 
735. A law, iiiafmuch as it rcicrs to the 

-will of ^ lawgiver^ may well be denominated 

4 caiife_\ whether phyfical or moral, as the 
caiie poay be, but without fucb f eference, it is 
^ mcjre fenfelefs term* 

7^6« The adaptation of means to an end ean 
proceed on^ from an intelligent caufe . For this 
adaptation prefuppofes a difcemment of the 
relation, \vhich the means bear to the end. 
Now the difcemment of relations is what 
jconilitutes and difcriminates an intelligent 
.caQ;(e from all other fuppoicd cauies. And 
iftcnce, the more complicated the means, the 
greater muft be the intelligence of the c^uie. 

747. An effe£i is not always proportioned to 
the power of its caufe: nor is the power of a 
eaufe neceffarily proportioned to its effeSl. Thus, 
an artift, who can make the moft complicated 

machine. 
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machiiiet may alio make the iimpleft. But 

this is to be undcrflood of real efficient caufes,. 
and not of thole improperly ib called^ as 

mechanical and niftru mental caufes ; fur the. 

cfieds alcribed to fuch cauies^ are certatnlf 

■ Jigm of the power exerted by the real ef&cient 
catifes. 

738. There cannot he two caufes of exa&ly 
the fame effeH. For, in that cafe^ each would 
be the total caufe of the effed, and not the 
total ; iince, befides it» there would be another 
alfo ; the cffcd w6uld be entirely produced by 
one caufe^ and ^t not entirelyi iincc the 
whole was alio produced by another iC9>ufe, 
which is evidently contradiftory. When a 
load is drawn by two horfcs^ one .part^ ot the 
weight is drawn by each ; it would be abiurd 
to iay, that the whole weight was drawn by, 
each, as well as contradidory to common 
experience. 

yz^* An affirmative propojlt 'wn^ unlefs felf^ 

evident^ requires to be proved; for, an -affirms^ 
tive propofition aflerts the exiftcnce of its 
fubjeft, at tapxc period of time. Kow, the 
cxiftencc of any being cannot be fuppcdfe^,^ 
without being proved, unleis we already 

C c 3 know 
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know that all poffible beings cwft, which we 

lore certainly far from knowing. 

Hence, an hypothcfis cannot be deemed 
true* from the mere circv^mflance^ that its 
falfehood cannot be fliewn. 

jz^. Beings ihould not be multiplied 
withoujt ncccffity. 

- 

. ' SECTION IV. 

or THE AGS.£SM£MT OF FAITH AND R|SASON. 

730. By nafon, I here underftand, firft, 
intuitiTCj or demonilrated truths^ whether 
mctaphyfical, mathematical, or moral. 

731. Or, fecondly, the intelledual faculty 
of the human mind. 

73^. Or, thirdly, the known laws of cor- 
poreal nature^ and high probabilities. 

733* Or, fourthly, expedations founded on 
the ufual train of moral events, or the ufual 
efieds of human charaders. 

734* -F'^^'^A denotes truft, or confidence in, 
or a perfuafion of the veracity, probity, or 
integrity of any perfon, and in this fcnie, we 

are 
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are faid to believe in him; or; fecbtkHy, it 
denotes the credit given to his teilunony, ia 
'any particular cafe. This is ^udde^ On thp 
firftfenfe. . • . 

735. Faith is either human, or divine, ac- 
cording as it is given to the teftimony of men, 
or to that of the Supreme Being ; this Uft li 
fimply called faiih.* 

736. Dhifte tejimony to any truth, is called 
a revelafim of that truth.f This teffimdhy is 
given either immediately, by a fupernatural 
communication, or iiifpiratioh, of which we 
know nothing more than that it has exifled, 
as fuch communication has commonly iiad 
no analogy to our uiuai inlets of information, 
(though fometlmes it has beei| given by 
angels> appearing in a human form^ and con» 
fequently in a manner, iimilar to tHat, by 
which wc receive information from each 
other) ; or mediately, by the pofitive afler- 
tion of perfons poifefled of fupernatural 
powers, exerted in proof of the credit due to 
(hem, an4 of the truth of the fa& or dodrines 
they announce. Or, laftly^ and mo^^ re^ 

* Locke, Uh. iv. chap. xvi. fee, 14. 
f Ibid. cbap» xviii. ice. 2. 
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motcly, by trafitign, from pcrfons, to whom 
Jfucli proofs bare been exhibited.* 

737. Thus, Chrift received his dodrlne by 
inipifatioii y\ {or, he aflerted that h» dodrine 
"^as not hiSi, but rather His that fent him ;]{; 
9nd the ancient prophets, as Jeremiah^ Ezekiel, 
VioCcA, &C. aflerted that the word of God, 
tbat is, a revelation, was made to them ; the 
9(K)itl^^ recxived their do&rines from Chrift, 
yrhp, by miracles, proved his veracity, and 
QAWbcira received them from the apoiUes* 

738. Coniequently, Chrift and the ancient 
lpiQ|>het9 believed the fads or do&rines they 
announced, to be true, through the convi<Siou 
^at they received them irom God, who can 
neither deceive, nor be deceived ; which con- 
tI^oq wrought on their minds, as power* 
fully as the evidence of a mathematical 
pXQ^fitioa* 

7^9. But the apoilles believed thele truths 
to have bc^ rev^^d, not through a con* 
vi^iQn impreiTed on their minds, by imme* 

« 

* For the fenfe of this word, as hm applied, fee Grot. 
Id Matth* dap^ xv. Icq. 
t Fleafy, Ikxlcfiaft. Hift, i. 249. 
X John, viu 16. 
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diate inlpiratioh»5 but by the intermcdUttioa 

of rcafon, for they muft have argued thus. 

740» DoArines/ which God has atteflsd, 
muft be true ; but God has attefted by mi* 
fades, which we ourietves have ieen, the 
truth of the doctrines which Jefus has 
preached, and which we ourfeWes haye hearl 
him deliver. Therefore, the dodrines preached 
by Jefus, are true. Their faith, therefore, 
was founded on reafons perfedly evident and 
conclufivc, refting, firft, on the evidence of 
their fenfes, and« lafily, on a demonlfaativie 
argument, that thcfe dodrines proceeded 
from God bimfelf. 

741. Again, the pcrfons who received thefc 
doiSrines from the apoftles, believed them to 
have been revealed, that is, miraculoufly at- 
tefted by God, becaufe they were announced 
to have been fo, by pcrfons, who could have 
been impelled by no human motive, whethelr of 
ambition or pleafure, to impofe upon them; 
who aflerted them in oppolition to their 

* Not, even Peter, when he confefled Jefus to be the 
Son of God ; for, otherwife, it were no merit io him to 
lo have done fo. See Ifanunond's note on Matth. xvi. 
x6, and Wolso^n. . 
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earlieft aiid moH; flattering prejudices^ deterred 
by no menaces, dangers, or fuffcrings; nay» 
tbej knew that many of them had fuffered 
death, in confcquence of their atteftation, 
that they had feen the author of thefe doc* 
.trines alive, alter he had been notoiioufly put 
to a public and ignominious death. 

74j2. Coufequently they had a moral cer- 
tainty of the veracity of the apoftles, and 
conlcquentlyt of the truth of the docflrines 
they announced/ as originally attefted by God 
bimfclf. 

743. Lailly^ all iuccceding generations be* 
lievcd thefe doctrines to have been revealed^ 
on the authority, that is, the atteftation of the 
preceding generation; that they received thoie 
.do3rines» or rather the books that contained 
them, from the former generation, and fo on, 
in a retrograde oirder, terminating in that 
which received them immediately from the 
evangelifts or apoftles themlelves. 
^ 744. The apolUes who received thefe doc- 
trines from Chrift himfelf, were certain that 
they were true in /ome fenie, yet they did not 
underifaind thent in the true Icnft, until they 
had received a new illumination at, or after 

the 
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the da)' of Pentccoft ; thus, before, and even 
after the refurredion, they expefted Chrift to 
eftabliih a temporal kingdom. 

745* Hence^ it is plain, that the fenle of 
doftrines taught by Chrift himfelf, might be 
miftaken by thofe, to whom they were im- 
mediately announced, iince it was mifunder- 
Hood by the apoftles ; thus, when he informed 
them and others, that he was the Chrift, or 
Mellias, they miftook the mining of thi^ 
word, ibr they imagped the Mcllias would be 
a temporal prince. 

746. We fee alfo, that the faith of peribns 
to whom revealed dofirines were tnedlaielj 
conVeyed, was in every progreffive ftep, from 
the generation that received them from the 
apoftles to that now exifiing, grounded on 
reafons evincing their derivation from God 
himielf ; hence, in evefycafe, faith is founded 
on the evidence of fenfe, or on moral cer- ^ . 
tainty, that fuch evidence had been given* 
and, therefore, can in no cafe contradid: either 
xeafons metaphyiically evident, or the.^vi* 
dencc of fcnfc; for, if it could, it would 
fttbvert itlelf, being, as we have ieen, grounded 
on both I and the reafons for believing the 

truths 
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troths taught by revetatian, cannot bcftrongcf • 
than thofc wc have for believing any other 
evident truth. 

747, In examining, tlicrctbrc, whether any 
do&rine has been revealed, we are to obferve, 
" -whether finch dodnne be conceived in inteUi^ 
gible terms ; and if fo, whether it contradiAs 
any intuitive or dcmonllrablc truth, whether 
jnetaphyfical, mathematical, or moral; or fa6b 
whereof we have a moral certainty ; for^ if it 
does, it cannot be fuppoied to have been* 
terealed.* And, if found not to contradiA. 
any fuch truth, whether there be a moral 
certainty of its having been revealed, that is, 
whether it be certain that the texts faid to 
imply it are genuine, and irrefragable, and 
undoubtedly contained in the books either of 
the old or of the new Teftament, which all 
Cb^lftlans allow to contain revealed truths. 
And, if fo, whether the paflages iaid to contain 
it, are to be underftood in the literal, or in a 



* So Mofei commanded a prophet tempting the Jews 
to worihip falfe Gods, not to he helleved, but, on the con-* 

trary, to be put to death, tbougli wliat he tells ibould come 
to pa6* Deuteronomy, chap. ziii. v. i — 5* 

figurative 
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figiurative' fenie ; and wbethar tt be morally 

certain that they are to be taken in that par- 
tkmkr icnfc, or whether they are fufcepttble 
of a double ieafe. 

748. If any fad or doArine» contrary to an 
evident or demonllrable truth, has the appear* 
ance of having been revealed, it muft, not* 
withltaading fuch appearance, be rgcded; 
for, the certainty that we tightly imderftand 
texts, presenting a fenfe incompatible with 
evident or demonftrated truths, can never be 
ib gtcsat as the certainty of thofe trudis, which 
that fenfc oppolcs. 

749* Thus, though it is ezpieffly iaid in ' 
the writings of the old Tcftamcnt, that God 
made man after his own tfimgi^ that he 
pented having made man, that he remembered, 
&c* ; and, coniequently, that God had a 
body, which that of a man refcmblcs; that he 
is fubjed to human infirmities and paffions ; 
yet, as the plain literal fenfe of thefe texts, in 
which this doArine is apparently revealed, ts 
evidently contradictory to tliofe perfe<ition8, 
which are demonilrably attributed to the 
iSupreme Being, this fenfe (which anciently 

impofcd 
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impofed upon many>^) is now rejected by all 

Cbriftians« 

750. Here I c&niiot omit ilating, a ceIe-» 
brated diftindioa takea between things> iaid 
to be am/ifumt to, or aeeordmg U reafon, and 
thofe faid to be contrary to riafon, and thole 
&id to be above reajbn. 

JSi* lUq/bn, in tbefe ca£c&, is taken in two 
different fcnfcs ; for it either denotes the ge- 
nerai and welUknown maxims of that fcience, 
to -which the matter alleged is fuppofcd to 
xcIatCy or» it denotes the aAual or poffible 
extent of the faculty of realoiiing. Thus, in 
natund icience, a phaenomenon is iaid to be 
according to req/dn, when it is conformable tO 
phyiical laws and general experience^ lixch aa 
the laws of gravity, clatlicity, chymical affini- 
tics» &c. or even to the uiuai eife^ of die 
powers of magnetlfm, or eleAricI^^ which 

* The Antroponiorphitcs, fee their arguments in 
Burnet's Archaeologia, p. 518. k)o alfo St. AuAin, fee 
Hturyy Ecdcfiaft. bift. vol. v. p. 195 ; and i Jerom. ibi. 
161, and 163 ; and Hooker's Life, p. 12 ; and the Abp. o£ 

PaiiSy Pafiorai Letter m llyuiTt^Uy vol. ix. p. 34. 

have 
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have not beeny as yet^ fatUfa&orily deduced 

from general principles. So in metaplijiics 
and morals, tbofe proportions are faid to be 
confonant to reafon, whofe truth is either 
evident or deducible from the evident prinici-i 
pics ot thofe fcienccs. • 
7 ja. Again^ thofe fads or proportions are 
juftly fald to be contrary to reafon, which 
contradiA the laws or maxims of any particu** 
lar fcience, fuch as that a man really dead, 
-ihould be reftored to life by any human means; 
that lead ihould float on water that a man 
ihould fee by his ears, or hear by his eyes, &c. ; 
that tlie univeric ihould exiii without a cauic 
or relult, from the operations of an unintelli- 
gent cauie ; that the diitin<^on between virtue 
and vicx is merely arbitrary, &c. ► 
2S3* I^ftly^ thofe things are faid to be 
.xnercly above our rcaiun, which concern facts 
undi/coverahle by our natural faculties, or im- 
pcrfeftly intelligible, fuch as the future refur- 
re&ion of the dead, the exiftence of angels.' 
Secondly, fads as yet undifcovercd, as the 

* Yet gold may, when fufficiently cxpandcU, as gold 
leaf : lead is as yet, at lead incapable of fuch expanfion i 
itt coodenftfd ftatc is iiew ttnderflt>iid« 
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catiie of earthquakes^ that of magtietifm> 
cicflricity, the laws and minute circumftances 
attending the procefs of Yegetation, or of the 
nutrition ot auuiials, &cc.; tliough thefe can- 
not juiUy be faid to be beyond the reach o( 
our faculties, but rather above or beyond the 
aAual ftate of our knowledge ; otherwife many 
difcovcrics in the laft century, fuch as thofe 
of Franklin, Black, Pricftley, Cavendilh^ 
Lavoiiier, Montgolfier, &c. might in. the 
preceding century, be^ faid to be abore 
rcaibn, and thofe of Newton, in the 17th 
century, &c. But. the nio& important points 
iaid to be above our reafon, are thofe of 
whoie truth we cannot doubt, though it 
leems irreconcilable with other evident truths* 
or imperfeftly intelligible, as unorigination of 
any being. Of thefe I ihall ilate a few, and 
briefly fliew that fome of them are miiunder-* 
ilood^ and others indeed incommenfurable 
with human reafon ; that is, imperfectly Intel- 
ligible, but none of them inconiiftent or con* * 

trary to evident truths : the principle points 

of this kind are, firft, the union of the foul 
and body. Secondly, the agreement of Di- 
vine preiciciioe aad-^huouui liberty* Thirdly* 

creation. 
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ctcatioil. Fourthly, eternity. Fifthly, the 
Divine immenfity. Sixthly, the admiffion 
of cviL Seventhly, the nature of the per-' 
cipicnt principle in brute animate* 

754. And &rilf as to the union rf the foul 
md body, the difficulties fo clearly and ably 
ilated by Dr. Priefl:ley,^ are indeed unanfwer* 
able in the commonly received opinion, that 

bodies are ejctemal fubftances, diltin^fc {goni 
the mind; but are dcftitute of foundation 
when bodies are coniidered as mere fenfations 1 
a truth, which our immortal Berkeley has 
long ago demonilrated* 

755. Secondly, the certainty of Divine 
prefcience is eaiily feen to be eoniifient with 
the free agency of the human will, when it is 
coniidered, that this freedom requires no mote 
than an uncontrolled choice among motives 
to adion, whofe influence, . when viewed in 
difierent lights, may, in fome caies appear 
equally, and in others unequally advantageous*. 
If the apparent inequality be infinite, there is, 
I grant, no freedom of choice* but in propor- 
tion to the diminution of their diiferent s^f^^ 

'* Dir^aiiitMQt on tlis NamttofMatter, It. 56, &c« 
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Ability, liberty may exift* It b only, then, 
irhere the motives or inducements may be 
made to appear equal, or approach to an 
equality, that ibme uocertaiaty can prevail^ 
but, in the Divine mind, fuch uncertainty 
cannot be found; for, as God*s knowledge 
extends to all puffiblc truths, that of a choice 
batwixt cither of the of^iite motives muft 
be known to him, at loail as poflible, and 
tk&x that order of things, of feries of events, 
ifk vrhich a carrefpondence of one of thefe 
motives Vfhtk volition is foreseen as fotutre, 
becaufc it will in reali^' happen, is cboien and 
decseed. 

, 756. Thirdly, creation, being evidently the 
fidult of Divine wiB and power, is perfe&Iy 
intelligible, when it is omiidered that this 
powtr is infiinte. The axiom, that (ff fioihing, 
mtbiug can be made, relates only to &nitc, not 
to in&itte power, which requtm na fut^eft 
to . work upon, and by which, all thingsi 
•pbffiblc may be effected. Of the faft we 
have a clear notion, and that is all the word 
denotes ; it is only the mcxie or manner 
which we cannot comprehend ; for this veiy 
valid reaion, that fuch mode is merdty fiAi« 
lamsw asid never exifted^ 

757. Fourthly, 
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^Sf' Foulthly) eternity ; the notions com- 
monly entertained of it, undoul^ediy iavolve 
bbfurdities. It is hdd by fomc, to be a fpccics 
of duration, implying infinite iiicceffioi^, jtt 
to this fticccffion, an increalc is daily madet 
which is contradidory to the notion of infi^ 
nity. Befides, what could be the fuccelliofi 
when no creatures exifted* Others Hrfw^ j 
to be a duration that exlfts altogether, a 
funSum ^anSf than which notton» as Mr« 
Locke obfervcs,* nothing can be more incon- 
ceivable^ For, if this were true, itothing ia 
reality could be faid to be pail or future, and 
the cleation of Adam and his yet unborn pro* 
geny would co-exiii, &c. &c* 
. 758. The tme notion then of eternity, Is 
that oiexi/ience wUiout a beghmng and with^ 
mt an end. The excluiion of limits in this cafe> 
is afi intelligible as in any other. . . ■ 

759. Fifthly, the Divine Immenfiiy : this 

again includes an evident contradidtoo ; fof 

It is fuppofcd to fill all fpace, and yet not to 

be extended. • But this is one of the many 

abiurdities iwcpt away along with material 
fvbftattGC^ 

' * Book IL chapr. 17. te* t6* * 

15 d a 760. Sixthly, 
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p6o^ Sixthly, the exiftence tf evil, livbich 
£tcxn& contmdidoxy to the notion of the infi- 
nite goodnefi of the l^upreme Being. We 
muft however, coniider, &x&, that natural evi/s, 
fuch as pain and death, arc the ncccffary con- 
'&quences of general lawsj whofe eftabliihixient 
is equally ncccffary to the great eft general 
good of the whole* Secondly, that human 

Jifc 13 a ilate of probation, to which liberty 
.of aftion is ^entialiy requiiitc; and, that 
it is from the abufe of this liberty , that moral 
evil originates. 

761. Seventhly, with relpedl to brute ani»^ 
mak, we are by far too ignorant, both of their 
pre fen t and future ftate, to form any decided 
i^pinion eoiiceming them; it is only from 
analogy that we are inclined to allow them 
to have any percipient principle ; but, is not 
this analogy far too weak to entitle us to 
decide ? arc not their anions, in many cafes, 
merely automatic 2 if weak analogies be 
fufficient to induce us to fuppofc a percipient 
principle, we muft allow it, not only to ver^ 
min, but alfo to microfcopic animalculae, and 
even to vegetables, which ibme philolbphen 
have lately endeavoured to ellabliih. As to 

their 
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tbcir future ftate, if in this life they have any 
perception of the evils they feem to iuffer, we 
may be aflured a priori^ they will in a future 
ilate receiye ample retribution for their IxiSSc^^ 
ings in the prefent, 

76;?. Hence, it muft be allowed, firft, that 
many fads or dodrines cQntradi9ory to the 
laws of corporeal nature, as far as known to 
us as miraclesj or un^tamable^ as well as in*- 
expllcable by any exercife of human reafon^ 
Bs the refurredion of Chrift^ and tho iutuie 
rcfurreftion of the dead ; or inconceivable, as the 
creation of the uniTerfe» or of any thtn^ 
(No. 68 5) ; or even imperfe^ly intelligibk, as 
the unorigipation of the Supreme Being; may 
pcverthelefs be true, fliewn No. 687« 

763. According to Mr. Williams^ we can 
AO more believe what is above our reafoxi, than 
we can fee what is beyond our fight. But 
the comparifon is not appofite ; for as what 
we cannot fee, becaufe above fight, may, 
4ieverthele&4> abfiradiog from its awkward 
pofition, be perfeftly vifible, io what is above, 
that is, u^difcoverabk by our reaion^ inny, 
^bftradliqg from our ignorance, be in itfelf 
perfedly intelligible. And as we may belicvQ 

Pd3 'in 
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.in the exigence of things^ relatively to us 
invifiblc, on the tcftitnony of thofe, to whofe 
ejes they ve more advantageouily prefented, 
fQ we may believe what is above our reafon, 
if not in itfelf repugnant or fenfelels, on tho 
tcftimony of a being, whofc intelligence infi- 
nitely furpafles our own. 
* 764. Baylc,* about the beginning of the 
kft century^ denied the . diitindion betwixtj 
^ings above reafon, and contrary to reafbt^, 
Upon this principle, that what is net ^n^orm^ 
able to reajon, muft be contrary to reafon; 
juft as what is not conformable to truth 
is contrary to truth. By wai^t of con- 
^rmity with realon» he muft mean what 
is inconfillcnt with other truths, and if ib* 
he ftys what is perfeAIy juft ; for« what i& 
not conA^^nt with other evident or de*» 
monftrated truths, muft be not only ahave^ 
but alfp contrary to rcaibn* His comp^rifba 
is then dcfe^livc, fince reafon here fignifies 
truths, as far as truths are known to us. But^ 
if by conformity with reafon, he means cxpli» 
cable by human reafon \ and by yihaA is not: 
conformable to reafon, hp meaps x^ot expU'^ 

;^ ^ See 3 SsnslCt ^oOimmpsis Works, p. 833. 

cable 
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cable hy rcafoiii his affertion that fuch dod:rlne 
ss amirary to req/int is falle ; for he himfelf 
will allow, that the unorigination of any 
being is inexplicable^ though far from being 
inconfiftent with any truth; its inexplicabi* 
Jity arifing from its want of analogy with 
other truths, and fo are many natural phae- 
oomena. So alio, when he fays that many 
revealed truths are irreconcikahle with human 
rea&n, if be means that they are adverfe to it^ 
he is miilaken; but if he means that their 
dire6l conneuon with other truths, cannot 
be ihewn» or, in other words, that they are 
inexplicable, he lays what muft be allowed* ' 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF 1AL&£ PHINCIFJ^ES, 

SECTION L 

UNAUTHORISED SUPPOSITIONS OF PA&TICULAa 1N« 
TERFOSITlONft OF DIVINE FROVIDStfCS* 

765. It is, I believe, at prefenti an acknow- 
ledged truth; that corporeal nature is governed 
by general laws \ by which I underftand the 

D d 4 regular 
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rcigular agency of the Divine Being* modified 
^nd divcrfified in various predetermined cir- 
cvmi)ance3f commpnly called the caurje qf 
nature, difcovcred by e^cpericnce, and accord- 
ing to which mep regulate their moii ioipor- 
t^nt adions. Yet fomg think, that this regu- 
larity 18 ocaifionally interrupted^ either Sqx 
the protcdion of the virtuous, or the punifli- 
inent of the vicioust or at le^ft of thofe they 
deem fuch. Thus the earthquake whicl^ 
overturned Li^bon;^ on the i^t of j^Iovember 
i7S$* interpreted by many tp have beexi 
a puniihn^ent of their idolatry on that day ; 
if fo, Roine^ Parisjt Madrid, ^nd Vienna, flioul4 
^ib have hem deftroyed; yct« as Voltaire 
JufUy remarksjt Lifbonne eft abimee« et Vot^ 
4anfe 4 Paris* 

766. This fuppoiition, when unwarantabiy 
C3ctended, is nothing leis than an audacious 
^tempt to fcrutinize the impenetrable deiigns 
of Divine wiidom, is fraught with the moft 
pernicious coniec^uences, and is condemned 
by our Lord himlelf, Luke 13. It tends to 
fubvert the mol^ elTential tenet of Chriftianity^ 
namely, that this life Is a ftate of difcipline 
and probation^ .at^d that on th^s principlcji 

misfortunes 
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misfortunes are equally incident to the pious, 
9o4 impious. Upon the abiurd fuppoiitioa 
of fuch providential interference, though con- 
tradiAed by general experience^ it was inierred, 
that ia all contefts, God would render the 
jufter part^ viAorious ; hence ori^nated the 
barbarous trials by ordeal, thence called judl^ 
eium Deit and the equally deteftable pradice 
of duelling. Both Mahomet and Cromwell 
attributed their fuccef^es to the particular 
interference of Providengc in their lav our, and 
tjience inferred the jufiice of their refpeAive 
preteniion^. In Spain, both the Bible and 
the Alcoran were committed to the flames/ it • 
being imagined, that whichever of them con- 
tained the true dodrine, would remain unhurt; 
^ut, to the aitoniihment of the bigots, both 
were confumcd. Many other inftances of 
|his prefumptuous credulity, may be ieen in 
Lord Kaiipes's Sketches of the Hiftory of 
^an, vol. ii^ p. 412; 413. 

y6y. The bigots of the age of Theodoflus, 
perfuaded his ions, that the good fortune of 
Jiis father, was owing to his pcriecution of 
Pagans and Heretics. Hence, bis ion Hono- 
tius peirfecuted both, with the moll outrageous 
Tiolence ; yet, ip his time. Home was taken^ 

and 
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^and the empire difmembcred and ruined, 
Libanius the fophifl, attributed the family 
misfortunes of Coniiiantine, and the ipeedy 
extinction of his policritj', to his having efta- ' 
bliflied the Chriftian religion. Si c*eil piete 
ct religion, que d'attribuer a la providence, la 
difpolition de tous les evenements, ce& pr^- 
fomptioii de vouloir determiner, la fin que 
Dieu fe propofe en les pennettans. Fra. Piaolo, 
Hift. du Con. trente, p. 112. 

768. It is plain, an ^(niverfaI denial of fuch 
occafional mtcrpofitions of Divine Providencet 
is not here intended ; it is evident, that many 
may be met with in the hiftory of the Old 
Teftament, many in the new, and in the 
apoftolic age, but fcarcely any, fui&cientiy 
authenticated in later ages, 

769. We may alfo fafely affirm, that the 
fucceffion of events has been fettled from the 
beginning, with infinite wifdom ; that all are 
cither caufed, or permitted, for purpolcs, 011 
the whole, moft beneficial, and, that wicked 
men may often be more fortunate, but are 
always more unhappy than the virtuous, being 
either tormented by remorfe, or haunted by 
, fufpicions, of the moft ai&iAing kind. Of this 
direful fituation, hiAory affords many proofs. 

S£CTIOK 
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SECTION II. 

THAT CRIMES MAY BE EXCUSED OR EXTENUATED RT 
▲ SUPPOSBD IGNORANCE OF THE FIRST FRiMClPI«fiS 
or THB MORAL LAW, OR TH£ GENBRAL PRBTA- 
I.ENCR OP FALSE PRINCIPLES, OPPOSITB THBRBTO 
IN AlfY ACE OR COUNTRY* 

770. Few principles have of late been 
more ftrenuoufly fupported, and yet more 
deferving of general rejcftion, than that the 
primary didates of the moral law, may to any 
portion of mankind, be utterly unknown, or 
if known, that pra Hces, plainly inconfiftent 
with them, are in any degree excufable, from 
their long continuance, and general prevalence 
in any age or country. By the primary 
jdiftates of the moral law, I mean, the fix 
lail commandments of the Decalogue, the 
performance of equitable promifes and trea- 
ties, the general obligation of not doing to 
innocent pcrfons, what we could not reafon- 

ably wiih they fliould do to us, and a few 

. more, I do not pretend that fuch abflxaft 
.principles are innate, but merely, that m 
every particular circumflance to which they 
are applicable, a fentiment of approbation or 
difapprubatioUj coaformabie to them^ iponta- 

neoufly. 
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ncoully, that ib,inftindivcly, arlfcs in the mind 
acquainted with that circumfiance ; the ne- 
ccffity of food for the prolongation of animal 
exiftence, is certainly not known as an innate 
principle, but hunger, at certain intcrv^, 
^renders us fufficiently aware of it. 

77 1 • The cxiftencc of fuch feelings, or in- 
ternal inftin<£liYe judgment, evenin heathen na- 
tions i& acknowledged not only by ChrUlianSj|^ 
but hj heathens themfelTes.f * 

That 

4 

• EpilK ad Roman, cap. li. 14, Jhr when the GoitUes 
VfbUb have not the LaWf do hy nature ^ the things contained in the 
icnVf they are a law unta tbemfeives; and v* iSf ^ 
tuork of the law written on their hearts^ tbeir confctence allb 
hearing wknefs, and their thoughts, accufing or excnjtng 
W another. Jt is remarkable, that Mr. Locke makes no 
jDcntioa of thi$ t«st» when treating of moral priociplc^ 
lib. i. cap. iii. ; nor, does he take notice of it in his Com- 
ments on the Epiftic to the Romans, though in fa£^, it 
does not contradict his alFertion; for, he only denies, that 
abftnidb moral {irinciples aie innate. The moral fenfe he 
was unacquainted with, as Stewart juiliy remarks, OutSmt, 
^ p. 24, &c. Lc Clcrc ftrongly endeavours to evade the 
force of this text, interpreting, written on their hearts, to 
- ineaa £fcwerable by reafon ; fee his notes. But what ihould 
tempt them to reafon at all, if there were no inftinA warn^ 
ing them to do fo? In reality, reafon in limplc caii:s it 
totally needleis^ the fentiment precludes it. 
' ' t See Cicero de Le^ibus, lib. i. cap. ii| and the inf^ 

■ • • tnent 
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That the fentiments which regulate 
tiie intercourie of the iexes^ and which, in 
civihzcd countries, are commonly deemed 
natural^ (though in ibme inftances, evidentljr 
faftitious, for they could not originally have 
taken place) differed in different countries, 
may be granted, as they feem only the fecon- 
daiy dilates of the natural law, when realbxi 
bad in fome degree been cultivated ; but the 
more outrageous violations of that law, in this 
reipedl (as that which is faid to take place 
among the Guebres or ancient Pcrfians), evi- 
tlently proceeded from fuperilition ; for it is 
faid to have been pra6lifed for the purpolc of 
mortification.* And to this principle we may 
alfo refer the Babylonian law, commanding 
indifcriminate proftitution if it ever exifted^-f* 

which, 

mentde Republica, and the nytnerous quotations of Gfotiu«« 

jn his notes on this text, and on Luke xn. 47 j alio Home's 
Sketches ot the Hilkry of Man, vol, ii. p. 342. Dub. 
edit. 

* Ficart Cerem. Relig. however, I much queftion its 
exiftence, as Herodotus does not mention it» nor does 

Ta vernier. 

f The faperHitious principle which might have given 
sifc to jt| is explained bv Goguet, Onpn 0/ Laws, &c« 
. Book 
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which, I think, highly improbable.^ Kow» 
fuperftition, it is well known, is able to con* 
trol or overrule, the moft powerfiil inftindb 
of the human mind ; and, to this dire enemy 
of all reaibn, human facrifices are alio to be 
attributed ; but, unlefs enemies were the vie-** 
tims, they could not be offered, without 
oppoling the natural fentiment^ o£ humanity, 
and confequently without remorfc, this being 
the never-failing avenger of the vioiation of 
thefe fentiments, unlcfs oppofcd by other 
&ntiments equally forcible, as hatred to their 
enemies, or other reafons equally fatisfadory, 
and fuch fuperftition could never allege^ * 
refting merely on the vague and groundlefi 
imagination, that vidims of the worthteft 
^ciesy and coui'equently of the human, were 
moft acceptable to the Gods. Therefore^ 

Book vi. p. 194, £d. edition. It is related by Herodotus, 
lib. i. cap. 199, and its credibility fupported by I'Archer, in 
hia note p. 522* chiefly on the coocorrent teitimony of the 
prophei Banich. Bot this book it proved to be Apocry- 
phal by Grottus, in his notes p. 713, and particularly the 
ilxth chapter, in which this cuftom is tliought to be aUa-» 
dedto. 

It it WeU refuted by Yobsiie^ Dia. PhilWbph. 
BabeL 

obedience 
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obedience to the didates of an erroneous onh 

iqience> is no alleviation of this horrible crime, 
for, this excniea onlj, when it b attended 
with invincible ignorance, which cannot be 
fuppofed in this cafe, as appears by the tefti- 
monies already alleged, and thofe which will 
preiently be feen.* 

773, The cu^m of putting Grangers to 
death, when found in their territories, origi- 
nated in the well-grounded iuipicion of their 
being fpies, and therefore in fome meafurc 
excusable. As fuch^ llrangers not being ig- 
norant of that law, and jet clandeftiucly 
tianigicffing it, evidently deierved ibme pu« 
nilliment. The Arabs to this day, rob 
firangers traverfing the deferts, without their 
pcrmiiliofl, as they confidcr thefe deferts asT 

. their property^ in which food and water are 
very fcanty, and fliouid not therefore, be taken 
without their leave»<f 

774. Other cruel cuiloms, afcribed to fome 
Scythian tribes, at the jfndrcfhagi, Sic. by 
Herodotus,;^ and other Greek writers, arc not 

* See Puffendorf, lib. i. cap. iii. fee^xo. No, 6, in note, 
f Ibid. lib. uL czp. iit. |ec% 5* 
t Lib. iv. cap. ic^, 6cc. 

to 
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to be lightly credited* as the authors of the 

univcrfai hiftory well remark * On the con- 
trary, their charadler is highly extolled by 
Juftin,+ and other authors quoted by Bochait 
in his Pbaleg. The faying of the Sattrift is 
mrell known, gtiantum Grecia mendax, auda 
fu hifiaria ; Quintilian Inft. Orat. it. 4, 
Gravis htjiorm pUrumque poetka Jimlis eft li^ 
centia; and Cicero de Legib. lib. i. cap. i. 
apud Herodotum patrsm h^ioria^ et apud Tbetn 
pomputriffunt innumerahiks Jahuli£. 

yy^. That Ibme African hordes devour 
their own childre,n, and the ftlli more abfiird 
tale, of mothers alternately feafting on each 
others children, ftand felf refuted, iince thole 
hordes did not iceafe to exift. 

The Spartan law, for deftroying deformed 
and fickly infants, may well be prefumedto 
have taken place, only with refped: to mon- 
gers, iince Ageiilaus, though borni lame, and 
fo feeble and delicate in appearance, that his 
parents had no hopes of being able to rear 
him, was not only preferved, but lived 84 
year^.J 

* Vol. ii. p. 273, ioiio ed. f Lib. ii. cap. t« 
X Gogact, lib. vi. cap* vii^ f. aS9> 

776. Thefts 



776; Thefts could not be criminal in 
SparCa, where they were allowed by a law. 
ailentcd to by the people themfelves. 

777. The deftruftion of aged parents, by 
fome American favages^ was not the refult of 
want of natural alFcdion, but of abfolutc nc- 
eeffity, as daring the abfencc of the younger 
part of their families in providing food, with- 
out which all muft perifliy the aged and in- 
firm could not defend themfelv es againft wild 
beaflsy and therefore demanded a fudden 
death, as a lefs cruel termination of their xni- 
fcry. Even among ourfelves I have known 
pcrfons feizcd with a hydrophobia ftifled be- 
tween two feather beds, to terminate their 
fufierings. 

778. Various other enormities, enumerated 
by Scxtus Eropyricus,* evidently without any 
attention to modifying circumfiancea, and 
with the fyilcmatic view of rendering all 
principles, whether of realbning or morality, 
problematical, and alfo by Fuffcndorf^f ai^ 
unfupportcd by any proper teftimony, and 
therefore wholly improbable. That thofe col- 

* LUn iii. chap. xxiu> t Lib. ii. dup. iti. fee. 8. 
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leded by a late eminent writer on the law of 

nations* from lying or iU-informed modern 
travellersy were ever liabitually and coolly 
pradi&d by any favagc tribes without re- 
morfe, is much Icfs credible^ than that Euro* 
peans^ ignorant of their languages and of their 
motives, fliould have mifireprefentcd them. ' 
Would not a lavage, or even a Chinefe im- 
perfeftly acquainted with the Portuguefe lan- 
guage, naturally fuppoie that burning a Jew 
or an hcretick at an auto da fe, was an hu- 
man facrifice offered by Chriftians to their 
God ? The ancient heathen nations were 
much better acquainted with the Jews who 
lived among them, and fpoke their languages, 
than any of our travellers, fb much relied on, 
could be vvitii the favage tribes, whom they 
curlbrily viiitcd; and yet they did not under- 
Hand why the Jews abftaincd from the flelh 
of fwine. Tacitus, fays, abflinent^ mmorid 

* Ward's Enquiry, vol. i» p. 73 ^ 82. He coUeded 
chiefly from Hflckluit, who was himfelf no traveller, byt, 

as Locke fays — StufFcd his accounts with ftorics taken 
on trufl, and from Ta vernier, whole travels are full of 
ffiiHakes, as Baron, a native of Tonquin, roqarks} and 
from Picart, whofe work it filled With trafli." 
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claSi quad ipfos fcahies fuandam iwfaverit^ cki 
id animal obnoxium. Apd others thought this 
€ui]:om proceeded from their reverence for 
hogs, et vetus indulges fcnibm ckmentia p9rcis4 
Periius. Many cuftoms prerail in differ^ 
ent natignsi which, though founded on fuf-* 
. ficient rea^nsy appear abfurd to thoie -who 
who are unacquainted with tholQ reaibns. 
Thus by the Egyptian laws daughters werct 
obliged to maintain their indigent parents, 
but fons were not ;* becauie, as L* Archer well 
obferves, males were often necelTarily abfent ^ 
from their families, either on military fervice, 
or as judges, or as priefts of difiant temples ; 
whereas, female^ had no occupation that nc- 
eeffitated their abfence. 

yy^. Neither can any conclulion advcrfe to 
the principles here fiated^ be juiily inferred 
from the cruelty of American lavages to their 
prisoners ; for the condud even of civilised 
nations, in a ilate of hofiility, is not accu- 
T^y and immediately pointed out by the 
moral faculty; and hence even in modern 
times an eminent jurift has allowed the uie 

r 

* Herod. Lib. ii. chap. xuvi. 
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of poifoned arms,^ &c. ; and others^ asVattel> 
&c. have very properly condemned it. It is 
to be obienred alio, that American favages 

could fcarcely avoid putting their prifoners 
to deaths as they had no priibns to detain 
them ; nor could they fell them as Haves, as 
European favages did ; nor could they rnain^ 
tain them when they themfeUxs were pften 
diftrefled for food; yet they often incorporated 
them in their own fociety, when any family 
' confented to fuch adoption. To infpire terror 
is the policy of favages, and this object is fo 
fully attained by thefc cruelties, that wars 
have of late been very unfrequent among 
them. The humane ufages that at prefent 
prevail in civilized nations, are chiefly derived 
from tacit confent, and the mild Influence of 
Chriftianity, as Grotius has fhewn. That the 
accounts tranfmitted to us> from the firft viii- 
tors of America^ of the manners of its favage 
inhabitants, are, for the mptl part, grofs falfe- 
hoods, may well be inferred from their mif- 
reprefentations, even of the external form of 
thefe favages; of which they could have the - 

* Wolf, fee Vatlel> Droit des gem^ preface, p. i6, 

teftimony 
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tcftimony of their fenfes. Yet Do6lor Robiii- 
fon informs us,* '' that the iame fables that 
" were current in the ancient continent, have 
been revived with refpedt to the new 
'' world, and America has been peopled with 
human beings of monftrous and fantafiic 
" appearance* The inhabitants of certain 
provinces have been defcribed to be pigmies, 
** of three feet high; thofe of others to be 
giants of an enormous fize. Some travel- 
lers publifhed accounts of people with only 
one eye; others pretended to have difco* 
** vercd men without heads, whofe eyes and 
" mouths were planted in their breafis. The 
variety of nature is indeed ib great, that it is 
*' prefumptuouB to fst bounds to her fertility, 
*^ and reject mdiicnminately every relation 
** that is not pcrfeAly confonant to our li-^ 
mited obfervation and experience ; but the 
other extreme of yielding an hafty aflcnt on 
the ilighteft evidence to whatever has the 
appearance of being llrange and marvellous, 
" is no lefs unbecoming a philofopher ; as in 
«* every period aien are mure apt to be be- 

* HUlory of America, vol. ii. p. 54. Dub. ed, 
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trayed into errors by their weaknefi in 
^ believing too much, thm by their arrogaace 

in believing too little. In proportion as 

fcience extends, the wonders that amuicd 
" ages of ignorance difappear ; the talcs of 
*^ credulous travellers are forgotten ; and the 

monfters they dcfcribe have been fearchcd 
** for in vain/* 

Hence it is matter of no fmall furprifc, that 
the fage Locke ihould credit tales juft as 
dhiutd, and on their authority afcribe moral 
Sentiments merely to education and euftoro% 
It is true, his aliertion relates only to the 
natitiefs of moral prmeiphs ; and if jprinciples 
be taken for abitratt propofition^^^ his aflertion 
U certainly true ; ibr the abftrad proportion 
iDannot precede the fentiments v^hich give 
birth to it. But thefe fentiments are felt at the 
very idea of ix^ullice in hippie caf^s. Savage 
tribes were afluredly better knovrn to Arif- 
totlc, who Uvod at a period when the greater 
part of Europe was inhabited by favages, 
than they can poflibly be to us ; and yet he 
acknowledges, that by a kind of natural dsvi- 
patm, as he called it, all taankind di/Hngui/h, 
^enerall^f what hjuji from what is unju/ty in-' 

depmdently 
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dtpendeutly ^ all foetal cowuentions. By natU" 
tal dwination he plainly means the didatqs of 
the moral fenfe.^ 

780. Nor docs the variatiuu of the did:atcs . 
of the moral fenfe in vatrying circumftances any 
more oppofe the belief of the cxifience of 
that fenie» than the hitherto unexplained va<- 
riations of the atmofphere dcftroy the cer- 
tainty, that it is governed by fixed laws ; or the 
vanatious ot the laws of motion, or of chy- 
mical affinities, in certain cafes and occur- 
rences. Thus» though unprovoked and venge- 
ful homicide is juftly condemned by all men, 

yetj if committed in one*s own detence, it is ' 
with equal juftice excuied. 

781. If, from the abfurd. opinions of fome 
philofophers oa moral fubjefts (of which 
many are enumerated by Barbeyrac» in his 
preface to Puffendorf,) we may infer, that uni- 
form notions of morality have no exiftence ; 
we may with equal propriety conclude, that 
neither reafon nor truth have any real ex- 
iftence ; for thefe alfo have been denied by 
ancient and modem fceptics — men of the 

* Rhetoric, lib. i. chap. xiii. 

E 4 greatcft 
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greateft abilities. In fad, moil: of tbefe an^ 

cient opinions were built on mere abftrad: 
political reaibning, and not on tbe fupppfed 
abfcncc of moral fentiments. 

782. The general concluiion from thefe 
confiderationsS is, that coinpliance with the 
iimple and primary didates of tbe moral ]aw> 
has ever been approved by all tribes and 
aiTociations of mankind^ while in a ilate of 
peace, and their violation condemned and at- 
tended with remorfc, unlefs overruled by 
fuperftition ; which originating in the delufive 

' phantoiiis of imagination^ can afford no.ex- 
cufe to its abjei^ and no lefs criminal vo- 
taries. 

783, As the^ enormities of favage. tribes 
have been afcribed to their fuppofed igno- 
rance of the moral law, fo the criminalty of 
many laws, cuftoms, and practices, of civi- 
lized nations, has, in a fubfequent and more 
improved pxiiiod of huamu rcafon, met with 
advocates, who, from party attachment, have 

' • endeavoured, if not to juftiiy, at Icart to paUiate 
and excufe thefe esccelTes, by reaibn of their 
extcnfive prevalence in the ages which they 
^ifgraced. 

784. Thus 
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784. Thus ChautFepied, in his didionary/ " 

article Servet, p. 544, after cenfuring intole- 
rance in the fuUeft and moft decided manner^ 
and confequently dilapproving the execution 
of Servety yet adds, mats quon ne fajfe pas un 
crime a Calvin avoir 6t6 dans les memes pre^ 
jugis que tout fon jiecle, as if received- opi- 
ni9ns, which in other much lefs plain cafes 
Calvin utterly difregarded, ihould, in this 
caie» icrecn him irom blame. How much 
more juft and liberal the fentlments of the 
late excellent George Lord JLyttelton, who 
after reciting the cictcftable cuftom that pre- 
vailed in the twelfth century^ of punilhing 
the innocent kmdrcd and dependants of a cri- 
minal,^ adds — Notliing can juftify this pro- 
. *^ ceeding ; for that which is contrary to hn- 
manity and natural juilice cannot be war'-* 
ranted by any authority of law or cuftom." 
Dodor Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Charles the 
Fifths exprefles himfcif rather incorredlyf pn 

this 

* 

* Life of Henry the Second^ vol. u p* 435 & 573* 
Dub. ed. See alfo Hotne*s Sketches, &c.\ vol. ii. p. 347. 

t I have laid incorrectly, litcaulc I aui peHuadcd thai 

..h^ meant only toexcule the ferocious language and man* ^ 

tiers 
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this fabjcA ; for he aflerts, that — in ptffing 

judgment on the charader of men, wc 
ought to try them by the prhwipies and 
maxim of their own age, and not by thofe 
^ of another ; for, though Tirtue and vice are 
always the fame, manners and cuftoms 
vary continually.** The names indeed of 
Tirtue and vice remain unaltered ; but if what 
is virtuous in one age, may by a change of 

principles and manners become vicious in 
another, or vice ver/a, I do not fee how 
the realities denoted by thofe nimts can be 

called the fame. Dr. Robertfon would fnrely 
be unwilUng to apologize for the cbndud of 
Thomas a Beckct in the twelfth century, 
which yet may be iheltered by this maxim. 
Accordmgly catholic writers have not failed 
to apply it. The learned Mr. Milner, ftating 
the exemption which the clergy then claimed 
from the jurifdiftion of the ftatc, to have been 
admitted and fworn to by the fovereigns of 
moft Chriftian countries, aflerts, that the pri- 
mate would have been incxcufable if he had 

of Luther ; for it it on that occafion he lays down 
that obferYation : but, as the words extend further, I think 

the obfcrvation inaccurately cxpreficd. See vol. iii. 8vo.. 
book viti. p. 33S. Dub. ed. 

not 
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tiot defended it in a lawful manner ; * and 

the learned^ caudidi and impartial writer 
of the life of Henry the Second^ Mr. Ber* 
rington^ thiuks that thefe maxims, which he 
allows to be wild> being thole of that age, a 
man of unaffeded probity might then main* 
tain them.f And afterwards^ after ceniiiring 
the intemperate conduct of Innocent the 
Third, he adds, " the maxims of the age how- 

ever muft not be forgotten ; they wilt 
" throw fomc veil over the failings of Inno- 

cent; will extenuate the intemperance of bis 
" meafures, and blunt the edge of cenfure."f . 
It is however very evident, and might even 
then with very little attention be difcovcred, 
that the rights, and immunities, and fupe«- 
riority over temporal powers, claimed by the 
clergy in that age, were pregnant with mif* 
chief; and accordingly, both before and after 
Becket's time, produced infinite confufion and 
bloodihed* 

785. In the lame manner, the right of 
afiording an alylum to the moil atrocious 

* Milner, letter ii. p. 44. Cork ed. t i Berrington, 
Mt of Heory the Second, 204^ | Vol. ii. p. 309. 

criminals. 
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ertminais^ claimed by Chnfiiaii princes for 

the dwellings of their ambaffadors at Rome, 
~ vfas fuch a grofs violation of true religion, 
and of the tranquillity and good order of fo- 
ciety ; of regular jurifdi<%ion ; and of the in- 
dependence of a foyereign flate, as might 
inftantly be perceived, and therefore incapable 
of extenuation from the habits of the age; 
yet Lewis the Fourteenth claimed, and en- 
forced this right, even in the feventeenth cen- 
tury ; to fay nothing of a ftill more outrage- 
ous and i:^npardonable exertion and vindication 

of it in our days, 

786. Can any one attempt to palliate the 
criminality of gladiatorial flicws, fo long ex- » 
hibited both in pagan and. Chriftian Rome 
(profcribed indeed by Honunus, but finally 
abolilhed only by the Arian Thcodoric,) by 
- reaion of their having been pradifed for up- 
wards of 500 years ? In vain would the rights 
of an erroneous confcicnce ' be alleged in 
extenuation of foch enormities ; for this cx- 
<$ufes only when founded in invincible igno- 
rance, as already faid, which cannot be alleged 
in cafes fo plainly repugnarit to reaion and 
humanity. 

787-1 
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7&7« I omit many other favage pradices 
that obtained in the comparatively dark ages, 
amply enumerated in the learned and curious 
treatife of Mr. Ward on the l^w of nations ; 
which evidently can neither be fan£tioned or 
cxculed by their unlvcrial fpread, or the 
lamentable length of time they have prevailed. 
One only I cannot omit, as feme laws favour- 

^ able to it fiill remain in an highly enlightened 
nation ; namely, the pravflicc, or at Icaft the 
aflumed right, of perfecutton for holding fpe- 
culative religious opinions, different from, and 
therefore deemed erroneous, by thofe in whofe 
hands the fovereignty of the ftate is lodged* 
This claim is evidently unjuft ; for if a per- 
Jecutor thinks himfelf obliged by the didlates 
of his confcience to perfecute thole who avow 
opinions which to him ieem faife, and thmks 
it unlawful to difobcy what his confcience 
thus didates to him, he ihould reiledt, that 
the perficuted think themftlvcs no lefs obliged 
to profels opinions which they judge true and 
pious — a plea which muft be admitted when 
^oie opinions are not evidently derogatory of 
all religion, nor injurious to focicty ; tiierefore, 

, if the perlecutor judges the rights of con«- 

fcience 
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fcicncc generally obligatory, he muft allow, 
that tbofe af the cx>nfciences of the perfecuted 
are equally; ib> and confequcntiy he cannot vi-* 
elate them without falling into a manifeft in- 
confiftcncy and injuftice; he nx^uft therefore 
perceive^ that the impulfe to perfecution can* 
not proceed from an enlightened confcience, 
and confequently is not obligatory. Now 
perfecution in luch cafes being e^ntially un* 
juft/ no oaths can bind potentates to exercife 
it, nor can judges be excufed for enforcing the 
ordinances (for laws they cannot be called) 
that command it. Vainly would the pretelct 
of enfuring the falvation of fouls be alleged; 
moft Chriftian feds believe that infants dy- 
ing after baptifm are received into eternal 
blift; would.it therefore be lawful for any 
one to put them to deaths to proQure them 
this ineftimabie adyantage \ 
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SECTION IJI. 

THAT A VARIETY OF OPIMONS ON ANY SUBJECT U A 
SUFFICIENT F&OOF OF TH£ UNCERTAINTY OR FALSE* 
HOOD OP ALL OF THEM. 

r 

788. This principle is frequendj urged by 
perfons, "vrho, either through indiiference or 
indolence, and perhaps often on finding the 
true opinion inimical to their pailions^ preju* 
dices, or interefts^ wiih to avoid an accurate 
examination of any of them. 

789. Thejr tdl us then, that on mathema* 
tical fubjeds no dificrence ot opinion exiibj, 
bccaufc they alone, fay they, are capable of 
certainty; whence they conclude, that- the 
rcaiba why difputcs occur in other fciencea 
is, that liich difputcs are not capable of re«- 

cciving a fatislai?tory dccilion. 

790. Upon coniideration, however^ it will 
be found, that the uniionn agreement of ma- 
thematicians on pure mathematical fubje^ ia 
not caufcd by the greater certainty to be 
found in chat fcience, for we are equally cer- 
tain 

t 
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tain of many pliyhcal and hiftorical truths as 
we can be of any propoiition in Euclid^ but 
merely from its being a fcience merely intel- 
leftuaU founded on the relation of identity^ 
of a propofition with fome preceding propo- 
iitions^ and th^fe on the fame relation with 
others, until we arrive at the primary defi- 
nitions and axioms ; and from the clear un- 
ambiguous f^gnification of the terms it cm- 
ploys, fixed by fcnfible ijgns, as figures or 
diagrams : where thefc advantages cannot be 
found, as in fome fubjcds of mixed mathe- 
matics, in explaining the grounds of the 
fluxionary or differential calculus, or the ne-^ 
gative lign in algebra, or the logarithms of 
negative quantities, 6cc. mathematicians have 
entertained various opinions* 

^91. Many of the numerous controveriies 
that ftin lubfift in other fciences, may, . with, 
much greater propriety, be afcribed rather to 
various extrinfic caufes, than to any intrinfic 
^ impediment to. arrive at certainty. 

79s. Thus, in politics, it has long been 
%ueftioiicd, and warmly difputed, whether 
fimple monarchy, ariuocracy, democracy, ot 
{kmc mixed formsy were moft conducire to 

the 
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the happinefs of a nation ; at laft it was pcr- 
ceivcd^ that the anfwer depended on various 
circumftaaccs, w hich niuft, in every inftance, 
modify^ limit, and reftrain, the application of 
general prhiciples, and confequently the quef- 
tion (not iirom the uncertainty of thofe prin- 
ciples, but from their neceflarily dlvcrlificd 
application^) was incapable of a general foIu« 
tion; inattention to the modifying circum- 
ftances had alone occaiioned a difference of 
opinion. Are we thcretore to conclude, that 
in particular cafes, no fatisfaftory decifion 
can be had ? Experience has long fmce proved 
the contrary. 

793* In theology^ antecedently to the birth . 
of Chrlft, various fupcrftitions have indeed 
prevailed, but as few of them (namely thofe 
of the Perfians and Egyptians) have been in- 
tolerant, it does not appear, that thefe rcligi- 
onifls entered into any controverfy with thofe 
who held oppofite tenets, or fubmitted their 
opinions to the tefl of rcafon, but rather 
blindly aiTumed them from education, and 
adhered to them merely through veneration 
for their ancefiors, from whom they received 

F f them. 
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them,* Yet, though all thclc opinions were 
certainly falfc, it docs not follow, that thcfc 
being fct afide, no truth was attainable on 
this fubjed; for, nnany of the moft important 
truths of natural religion, might,, with cool 
and unprejudiced attention, be dilcovcrcd; but 
in i^d few took the parns, or purfued the 
right method ot arrivhig at their knowledge. 

794. Since the birth of Chrift, Jews, 
Chrillians, and Mahometans, have maintained 
very different opinions ; but the Mahometans 
maintained theirs, rather by the fword, than 
by peaceful argument. The controverfy we 
have with the Jews, might be brought to a 
fpcedy deciiion, could they be induced, as 
many of their anceflors have been, to pajr 
more attention to the proofs derived from 
miracles, and to the high degree oi moral cer* 
tainty of the reality of thofe miracles; but 
ilrong and early prejudices, perhaps, alfo, fome 
intcrefted motives, fcxm to have hitherto ren- 
dered them adverfe to all examination and 
dilcuffion. 

795* With refpctt to the difputcs of the 

• Sec Now 387* • 
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various Chriltiaa ik&s with each othcri the 
cafe is not very difTerent. Some of them 
originated in that religious infanity, called 
fanaticifm, and fboa died away. Others of 
them» owe their continuance^ at leaft, to efia- 
blilh meats, and 1 lie impolitic interference and 
iupport of civil powers. If mere iimple Chrif* 
tianity, fuch as all ChrilHan feds contend for, . 
m .their difputes with deifis, were alone 
cftabliflied, the whole of the gofpel morality* 
and its iand:ions, would be prefervod \ which 
is all that any government can be intcrcllcd 
in, and confcqucntly require,* Such of the 
prefent controveriies as are capaU^ of a 
fatisfadory dccifion, would in that cafe Iboa 
ceafe. 

In 7iatHral pbllojuphj, fince mere tlieo- 
rel^c fyftems have been abandoned, the want 
of fufficient data> and of proper inftrumcnts, 
kave been the chief obftacles to uncontefted 
concluiions ; in proportion as thefe have been 
acquired by men of fuperior talents, as New- 
ton, Boyle, Halley, Hales, Boerbaave, Stahl, 

* See Locke's Treatife on the reafonableneis of 
Chridtanity. 

F f 2 • Margraf, 
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Margraf, Black, Priefiley, Cavendifhi Berg- 
man, Schcelc, Franklin, Lavolfier, Klaproth, 
Wcmcr, Guyton, BcrthoUct, Vauquelin, Dc 
Luc, Sauffurc, ^cc. a pcrfccfl uuiionnity in 
numberlefs iniiahces has taken place* 

797. Though^ of all fciences, metaphj'iics 
has been the moft contentious^ yet there is 
none which has difclofcd more important 
truths, none whofe controvcriies, wbeii at 
laft brought to a proper iflue, have contri- 
buted fOft much to the cultivation of the 
human undcrllanding, or freed mankind from 
more abfurd or atrocioqs errors, whofe inanity 
or turpitude it has. developed and demon- 
ftrated. It has irrefragably evinced the ex- 
illence» unity, and attributes of the Supreme 
Being; rendered the immortality of the hu- 
man ioul, at ieail highly probable ; and has 
annihilated, at leaft in the minds of the 
unprejudiced^ the fatal do&ine of materialifm, 
tlidt iruitiul parent oi numberlefs errors, 
inconfiftencies, and contradidions ; and ex- 
^ tricating human rcafon from the mazes and 
fubtleties of fccpticifm, as well as from the 
idle dreams and terrors of fupcrflition, has at 
laft efiabliflied its. independence, and the 

fupremacy 
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ftiprcmacy of its jurifdidion in all cafes what- 
ibevcfy intelligible by man. 

798. To cffcil thcfe important purpofcs, 
the futility of our earlieft and moft inveterate 
prejudices mull: have been made evident. 
The inaccuracy of judgments deduced from 
fenfibie appearances, iniiifficiently examined* 
muft have been demonftrated ; the ambiguity 
of terms long abulively> or improperly applied, 
muft have been dctcded, then »i>^iuaci.Liua 
ilri&ly difcriminated, afcertained, and invio- 
lably fixed. The dirficulty of fuch a talk, 
where nothing could be rendered apparent to 
the fenfes, but mereuncmbodied intelligibili- 
ties alone prelented, is fufficiently evident. 
Yet it has been happily accomplifhed by the 
lucceffivc efforts of Locke, Berkeley, Merian, 
and Coiidillac; infomuch, that few of the 
idols of the iribe^ the den, of the marlet^ or of 
the theatre^ as Bacon quamtiy calls them,^ 
illll remain undemolifhed. 

799. Hence, 

* Idols of the mht, are falfe notions founded in human * « 

nature ; idols of the deny are thofe peculiar to certain indi- 
viduals or dafles ; idols of the market^ are words in their 
tifual, but ^ilfe Ijgnification ; and idols of the tbtMre^ are 

Ff3 
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799. Hence wc fee, that, from a variety of 
opinions on any fubje6l> we ihouid not imme- 
diately eunelude, that none of them is true, 
or, that truth is unattainable on fuch ful^c€ls i 
but merely that its difcovery demands, exami- 
nation and difcufiion^ 01? perhaps mare nume- 
rous data, which time apd exp^rin^ents ma^ 
fu^nifh^ though at prefent un]^howi;i, 

SECTION IV, 

THAT SevERHtGKS ARE OfiUGBD TO MAINTMH BY 
rORCE THE RFLTDIOUB I^PIVIOMS RSTABLtSHEp Itf 

THtia DQMINIQNS. 

75)9^. For, firfly fpecuiative opinions fliould 

be maintained ]>y arguments and not by force^ 
-which can produce no othpr cifeft but irri^ 
tation, or a iufpicion that qpimons which are 
fo fnpported, are falfe; or entire indifFcrcncc 
and ncgledl oi examination ; and thus, in effect* 
no conviftion of their truth being had, they 
are the opinions Qf Jthe natioiL only in ap<? 
pearapce. 

ftlfc pliiiofophic theories, 1 ^hqw's Al)r, of Ba<?Qn, p. 132, 
a|id2 4ittOy 3ji. 

Sccc>ndly, 
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Secondly, this maxim -would prevent the 

introdu(^tion of Cbiiflianity into any country. 

Thirdly, this maxim is equally applicable 
to ialie and to true religious opinions ; for na 
fovcreiga thinks his opinions falfe ; and if fo 
applied, truth can nevjer find admiffion into 
countries profcffing the mull abiurd opinions, 

whether Pagan or Mahometan ; and in cffeA 

converfion cannot be cfFefted in Japan, or 
Mahometan countncs* 

CHAPTER X. : 

« 

OF SOPHISMS* 

800. A fophifm is an erroneous argument, 
proceeding cither from mifapplication, or mif- 
conception, or a miftakc of the general prin^ 
ciples of reafoning. 

I. From Mifapplication. 

80 i« As where an argument ii» apphed 
againft a point, which is not the fubjed; 

Ff4 of 
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of the debate ; this logicians call, ignoratia 

elencbu 

8ojs. Thus, the point in difpute between 

the primitive Chriftians and tlic polythcifts 
was* whether there was one God only, or 
many Gods.. Symachus argues, that their 
anceilors adored a plurality of Gods, and were 
always vl (Glorious ; which was foreign to the 
fubje^fl debated. Beiides» the nations they 
conquered, were alfo polytheifts, and the 
Greeks in particular worfliipped the fame 
Gods. 

803. So Pafchal, arguing againft atheifts, 
infiils, that atheifm is more dangerous than 
theifm. Whereas, the point in debate is the 
tnalh and not the prudence of either iyilem. 

Some Chriftiau feds uie the lame argument 
againft each .other.. 

2. Mifconception, 

804. As when an argument is employed, 
which prcfuppofcs the truth of the point in 
debate to be on one fide, without proving 
it. This fophifm, logicians call, petiiio prin- 
cifiu 

805. Thus, 
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805. Thus, the Jews argue, that Jcfus 
could not be the Meifias, becaufe he did not 
appear as a vi<5iorious prince, as the prophecies 
announced he ihould, taking for granted, that 
the prophecies ihould be underliood in the 
literal fenfe, which is the point dienied by 
Chrifiians ; not onij, becaufe of the miracles 
of Chrift, which proved him plainly to be the 
Meifias, but becaufe the literal accompiiih* ^ 
racnt of the prophecies, could occafion no 
change of the depraved moral flate of the 
world, and therefore could not be the true 
lenfe of thole prophecies* 

Thus,iWhen neceflarians fay, that the mind 
is always influenced by the preponderant 
motive, if any motive appeared to -be fo 
before, ^s well as after cleAion, their pofition 
would be juil. But they infer the prepon« 
derance of the motive before clcftion, from 
its appearance alter the eledion, to have been 
that with which the will complied. An in- 
ference which is a mere petitio principii, 
affuniing that for true, wiuch their opponents 

deny. 

806. Nearly allied to this undue a{rump- 
tion of the principle in debate, is that mode 
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of argumentation called a vitious circUf iti 
which one point is proved by another, and 
this other is pvowcd/oieiy by the firft ; fo that 
the proofs are mutual, and under the fame 
point of view. 

Soy, Thtis die iceptics argue, that "Wc 
ought to doubt ot every thing, becaufe human 
reafbn is fallible, and may deceive us. And' 
fincc reafon may (kceive u», we ibould doubt 
of the validity of the reaibns that Induce us 
to doubt 

Eo8. Thus Ariftotle aflcrtcd, that the ftars 
icem to twinkle, on account of theit immenfer 
diftance, and aflerted, they were immenfcly 
diftant, l^cxafe diey are fsen to twinkle* 

809. Thus Dcfcartes formed a vitious 
circle, when having proved that God exifts, 
becauie exillence is contained in the clear and 
diftinft idea which we have of tlie Supreme 
Being, he afterwards derived the certainty we 
have, that fuch ideas cannot deceive us, from 
the incompatibility of fuch deception with 
the goodncib of the Divine Being. 

810. It is alfo commonly faid, that Catbo<» 
lies iorm a vitious circle, when thcy^prove the • 

^ttdiority of their church, by the authority of 

the 
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the Scriptures, and the authority of the Scrip* j 
turcs by that oi their church. But, in fa&, / 
the authenticity, and confequently the autho* f 
rity of the Scriptures is proved by the tc&x^ \ - 
moay of Chriftians of all fe<9:s, that is, of all j 
thofe who profeifed Chriilianity lince the I 
apoftolic age, unto the prefent day; and 
undoubtedly, the Roman and, Greek Ciatholicd 
have their fliarc in this tejlhnontal authority, ; 
which ihould be carefully diftinguiihed from ; 
4o3rinal authority, And as the doBrinal is \ 
not proved by the tefiimmial authority, nor \ 
the teii;imonial by the dodrinal, there is no 1 
circle or reciprocation of proofs. Bvc, if the 
do<^inal authority of the Scriptures were 
attempted to be proved by the ■ dodrinal 
authority of the church, and the do&rinal 
authority of the church by that of the Scrip- 
tures, then there would be a circle. 

Aik the aftronomcr, how he judges motion 
at any time, to be uniform ? he will fay, by . 
its paffing over equal fpaces in equal times, as 
pointed out by the clo(:k. And, if again you 
Ihould inquire, how he knew his clock kept 
equal time ?, -he would anfwer, by being 
^djufted to the motions or periodical appear- 
ances > • 
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ances of the heavenly bodies: But, if he is 
further prclTed for an ahiolutc proof of the 
equability of their motions, he would confefs, 
that no fuch proof exilied* It may appear 
prcpofterous, that the equability of motion In 
the heavenly bodies fhould be judged of by 
clocks, and that thefe, in their turn, fliould 
be adjufied to the motions of the iame hea- 
venly bodies. The method is, however, 
founded in reafbn. For the uniformity, or 
deviation from , uniformity, of motion in the 
heavenly bodies, may be afcertatned to a cer- 
tain degree, by a competent number of obfer- 
vations made with clocks ; becaufe iueh . 
obiervations may be made mutually to correct 
each other ; and thereby, not only to point 
out the regularity, or otherwiie, ot the mo* 
tions in queftion ; but further, may Ihew them 
to be more fo, than any one of the tune* 
keepers themfelvcs ; and, confcqucntly, fit 
to adjuft even thefe, in their turn. Watibn 
on time, p. 103. 



3. ^ 
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3* ^ defe^fue Enumeration^ and an erroneous 

Generalization* 

8 1 1. Ot ail errors* this is perhaps the moil 
common. Thus, if a pcrfon is found g^uilty 
by a jury, it is inforred by fome, that he 
really was guilty, or by others, that the jury 
was culpable which found him Co ; whereas, 
it fometimes happens, that the culprit is in- 
nocent, and yet the jutry not culpable, being 
deceived by falfe witneffes. The real caufes 
of many important events are frequently un* 
known, as may be proved in numerous inftaii- 
ces ; thofe^ therefore, to which alone they arc 
attributed, or deemed to be attributable, are 
imperfectly enumerated ; out decifion can 
reach at molt to a probability, and not to a 
certainty. 

8 1 2. There are few properties invariably, 

that h conftantly, found In all bodies, namely, 
gravity, mobility, and the vis inertias. The 
fuppofition, therefore, that the general cha- 
raders or properties, whether of mankind, or 
of animals, vegetables, or minerals, or, uaiver- 
fally fpeaking, of any contingent beings, com» 

prehended 
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prehended under the fame general denomina-* 
tioa, admit of no exception, is erroneous. 

813. And firft, ivitb regard to men, though 
rationality be their fpecific charafter, yet ^ 
few are ideots from their nativity. Decrepi- 
tude, and the marks of old age, feldom appear 
before the age of fifty, unlefs haftened by 
hardihips or intemperance ; yet there is a well- 
attcfted account of the general ftages of 
juvenility, maturity of mental powers, grey 
hairs, and decrepitude, having been attained 
before the age of eight years. The antedi- 
luvians, wc are authorifed to fay, lived many 
hundred y^ars ; and, even in latter ages, fomc 
attained the age of 160 years. How much 
di^rent individuals vary from each other^ 
both in difpofition, mental abilities, and 
bodily conftitution, need not be mentioned; 
but, that any of thefe properties arc exclu- 
fivcly confined within certain geographical 
limits, were a prepofterous aflertlon, though 
often arrogantly affiimed. Unequal degrees 
of cultivation, and other moral caufcs, occaUon 
chat incH^ualiLy obicrvable in different nations ; 
yet, a diftinguiflied critic, about the beginning 
of the lali century, made it a quclllon, 

whether 
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whether aGerfxian could havt vrit ? There i$ 

fcarcc any general property of animals, whc- 
; tber internal ibuAure, nourifhment> mode 
of produdion, &c, to which many exceptions 
ate not found, in the vermicular and infed; 
tribes. I need mention only the polypi, and 
iea anemonies. 

So in the mineral clais, how many, even 
of the ieme fpecies, difier from each other in 
their external appearance and phyiical pro- 
perties, as ftiapc, colour, tranfparency, hard« 
nefs, weight, ele^rical and magnetical pro*- 
perties ? Who would have believed, that 
diamonds were not ftones; but a fpecies of 
coal ? 

814. As thofe general conchiiions are mod 
frequently erroneous, which exclude all ex- 
ceptions, others are ftill more egregioufly 
defeAive, being deduced not from extcnfive 
and general obfervation, but from a few 
particular inftances, frequently accidental; 
This erroneous mode of reaibning, logicians 
call fallacia accidentk. Thus, fome antimo- 
uial remedies, having been in a few cafes 
unikilfuUy prepared, or tnjudicioufly admi-^ 
niftered, the parliament of Paris iffued a 

decree. 
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decree^ abfolutely forbidding all antimooial 
remedies in any cafe, or however prepared. 
Yet it is now known, that moil preparations 
of that mineral, are <>f all others the mod: 
e&cacious and beneixciaL So the vices or 
crimes of a few individuals of fomc particular 
nation, fed, or profeilion, have frequently 
been imputed to all thofc of the fame nation, 
£cAt or profeffion. What has been ufeful or 
hurtful in feme inftanccs, has been judged to 
be fo in all cafes, without adverting to peculiar 
circumftances. This fophifm, logicians call, 
a diSo fecundum quid, ad dUlum fimpUciter. . 

f ■ V » 

t 

4. Tranfttion from cm Order of things to 

atiotiier, 

' 815* Thus, when mathematicians argue 
againft indiviiible phyfical points, and infift, * 
that if any fuch ezillied, they would be the 
common meafure of all lines ; and yet it is 
demonfirable, that certain lines, as the iides 
and the diagonal of a f^uare, are incommen- 
/ furable ; they argue from the ideal to the 
phyfical order of things, which admit of no 
{tixQt comparilpn. So many fpeculative no* 

tions 
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items whitih msiy be true, vthih ibfttaftedljr 
coniideredy dre found to be falfe and ill 
funded n^hen attempted to be Tedttced tti 
prafticc, of which wc have, lomc recent re- 
markable inftances. So princes^ judging uxii^ 
formit^ of opinions in religious ihatters pof- 
fibU, aiid highly defirable, by attempting to 
enforce it by tocncion, have produced infinite 
evils ; forgetting that their power, as well as 
dieir duQr, extends only to the promotion of 
the temporal concerns of the fociety over 
which they preiide, and not to the fpiritual^ 
which, reiiding in and proceeding fronvthQ. 
difpofitions of' the .mind/ are* placed beyond 
their reach. Accordingly they have hithqrto 
iucceeded only in forming hypocrittSf mfi* 
dels, rebels^ martyra^ oriboth*^-:*; . 51' .t jU 

Bi€m In tbe-jiiufae ijnaiines, ofahfel^iMieei 
dangerous, to ibciety have Ueen.deduced.£(0|£k 
Otirtain religious tenets, whifchTsfefl^krdtd'bni^ 
tbe.wjocld to . come; dLhougk Xol»iiin)y^ denied 
by thofc that hdd thefe: tenets, and cOrttrai* 
di^ed by the eapcbena^ Qf igef;^..vTim8ithe 
IHrimitive Chriftiuas. dcftit;^ ialv^vtion to JBsgai^ 
idolaters^* yet this tenet did not prevent 

* Minuitlus Felix» p. 2i. £ngl. Edit. 

- . Gg their 
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ihfiix CQCcyial regf rd to t^ir idolatious. nd^h- 
flours, nor weaken their allegiance to their 
^^t^c^^ iavcri^ig(^ ; igx whole pxoipcxity,. qu 
the contrary J, .^l)ey confl^ntly prayed *.and of- 
ten fwgbt..* . „: ... • , 

• Thus alio fcvcral have endeavoured to rank 
|Uid^this.fpf ci^of fqf^iibsg the attemptto 9fp^ 
' J^l^Ri^ evident pbiloibphical truths to.cer^in 
ffxyfti^gm theological tio^rines, as^if^ though 
t2;ue in ghU^bpbyjt they could be falfe wheu 
applied* tfi q:rt3^9 nayile4e3» . Sec X.<eibii. 77. . 



g. jiTi/iales of the CaUe£JivS Senfe for tie Dif 
^ ' iributfve, of tie Di/kibutkifi for tie Co/- 

•s I* . » 1 -■•» . • • ■ . • ' ' -» ' 

8i7» The unLinurfal tegn ioif^ 1^ a 
cithOK: -td /dv jKurts^ -of nrhi^etef it denoCes, 
qfimhkd together^ or to cub of thole pasts 
0t^y ©onfidcred ; the former is called the 

boikiHvei .iiBt :h^^ At Jjfiributivi £tafe of 

that terra and of other equivalent terms^ ■ i 
dilfrhia ^whcii^ it iM^Ai&, emalitke ^^mM 
fc^rmd a amntitu^, or that ^iH ti^ Jbldiert 

• • - ^ . ♦ ^ - -» . . • 

' * Tcrtallian Apolog* p. 194, X97* Eng. Edit. 
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formed a/quare, who could think that each 
member was 2^ committee^ or each .^oMier & 
fquare ? yet as abfurd miftakes h^y^ beea, 
committed, Sp when it \s Aid that ibe B^i* 
ti/h Jkft js invinvib^ ,wben mt confiderahlf 
mmmbf$:$4, it is not m^aht that ^ii^ fliip 
in the fleet is invinciy.e, hut o^lj the* vwholc 
.adU^ioefy ; and on the otiter h^nd, it doe^i 
not follow, that becaufcf: le^i^h Ihip majr bo 
fonk in a Raval engagemeitt, that the whole 
fli^aj be &nk of <^nquere4 i¥>F beeaufii 
every fibre compofing a cord or cable may 
eaiiiy be broken^ th^, aXl of theni coUedi vei/ 
may be.. ^alily broken. '• - ' • " : • 

- Sq i^hrfsn . Di4o, k the 4tb^ei4 tel|« 

^ticsk^p^omnibus umbra la^ftadero, all here does 

# * 

figmj^: \xk all p^efl:co^«^iyely, but dtf" 

teibutively. : 

, ;S9metime» aii:iBmmial propotitioii is 
true^ both in th^ Qoiieiftive and.dirftnbutiv4 
lenfe ; thus the proportion uH men art iffvf* 
equally true in; both i^njTe^; and. this 
fiways happens when any property of th^ 
.diftributive liate receives no alteration in tb^ 
toXk&ilm ftate; thus 1000 men aflcmbled 

together, cannot perceive a dkd^M ^e<ft 

G g 2 more 
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itiore diitindUy than one man; but it is 
dtherwife ^hert the powers of indiirtdual^ 
irt increafed by their union ; thus, zo men 
'win draw a load which one man cannot 
move ; {q, the opinion of three or more ikil- 
ful and impartial pcrfons, is commonly prc- 
ferable'to that of one only, as in the difcuf- 
lion they enlighten each other ; hence con- 
fultaticms of phyfician9> counfellors of law, &c» 
819. In general, the relative properties of 
the parts^ taken diftributively, 0iould not be 
attributed to the whole which they compofc, 
ium: thofe of the wbok to each part ; hence 
the fallacy of the ancient fbphifm, three and 
tufa are odd and ehen numbers ; fiow three 
and two are five^ therefore Jive is a number, 
b^th odd emd even; for five is a i^ame th^t 
expreflcs the coliedive only; ib^ though th^ 
pKarts that compoie the* whole sltc hivi/3)le, 
it does> not follow thiit the wiok is invi- 
fible, &c. • ' * ^ 

< Szo. ' Some propositions are tnetapbjifically 

unlvcrllil, denoting lomc ciicatial property^ 
as that all circles are rMnd;- theie admit of no 
exception : fome are pbyjically univerfal, that , 

:iB;'ib the 4iiual courie of :nature^ as Hhat siU 
• _ 
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men are rational^ or have two hands ; thefc 
admit of fomc exceptions ; for fomc arc.idcots 
from their nativity and ibme are boro with* 

out hands : fomc are only morally univcrfal. 







1 





■s 4 



of numerous exceptions, 

8a Sometimes univerlal propoiitions axe 
to be undcrftood witli a tacit reftriftlon ; thus, 
^hen Chrift \% called the. Savhur 4ff the world, 
it is not tO' be underiikood, that all mankind 
will be iaVed, but only, that all that are 
iaved, are laved Qnly through bis merits. jSo, 
when it is faid, Gen. chap, i, that God gave 
Adam tor food, all h^rbs bearing iced, it is to 
be undcrftood only of fuch as were eatable, 
which an angel probably taught him . to difr 
tinguifli ; fo, when it is faid, Mark v. zo, 
did marvel, the meaning is^ «dl who 
heard pf tkc miracles of Chrift, 



6. Fflfe Jnfer^ces frm Co»traxy or Canfr^T 

dl^torj Propofitions. 

8a3. An argument deducing contradlAory 
confequences ifrom contrary qaoics^ os from 

G g 3 contra* 
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conCradi^lory propofittom, is fallacious and 
ibphlftical. 

%93^ ThuSi wken it is fyid, a whlu colour 
is vjjibliy ibercjore a black colour is inv'ifihh^ 
the cottftquence is falfe ; for though white 
and black are contrary to e^ch other^ yet they 
flgrae in vifibitity ; fo^ though avarice and 
prodigality are oppofite, yet both are odious ; 
ib it does not follow that as Yirtuous princcis 
afc fefpedable, that vitious princes fl]iouI4 
not atfi> be refpefted, ht. 

8a4. So> if we , do not beiieve that Nero fet 
lire to Rome, though Ta<!:ttu8 affirms it, fureljr 
it does, not ibUow that we Jhouid believe ip 
if Tacitus deiikd it. Here, and in the fub- 
&quent examptes> affirmation and denial arc 
contradlSory, yet contradidory conlequeacea 
do not folbw from them. 

825. Sq wp do not believe that Attius Na- 
Tius the augur cut a flint (or rather a hone) 
with a razor, though all the Roman hiilorians 
q^rm I/, * much lefs fhould wc be tempted 
to bcueve i(ji if all the tio^ian bifiorians de*. 
pied it* 

■ 

* Soe Hook't i^vm^Q lii^oiryt V9i. i. bo^k i. clx^> vi. 
ft*. 5, 

8«6, So, 
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So, ftvr interpreters, whether Catb<>- 
4Mf09 Pfot»&»»t» );)ebove ti?^ ^miiiLlfiW ^0 be 

.ilili obligatory, thopgh Chrift cxprefsly. af- 

riifOird) that bcxmno QQt t0^qifaiit> but^fio 

fijjfil.it; ^ud that every tittle of it fhould rq- 
not follow that we ihould affirm it to re- 

4iiaiii# if Chrii|,,tkad, d^ie4 tb«t: it.iibould 

'8^57, Again, Trajanum ag$9dpri$m^9 Tin*- 

prbpofiiticm$ ; yet to infer from the firfl*, that 
uniy.Jimfi of hi» at^Uous, were juii:; find &Qm 
the fecond, tha.t all his a<ftior)S were unjuft, 

other. : , ' * ^ , . 

l-do ndt meaiQ tbaert;W0 €biiMdk> 

tPfy proportions cau be fali^; for, in reality, 
that hii- a^ioni 'vi^em juft^ ia^,^^; > wiloc6 
his p^fecution <»f jCferiltians ; aad that Jbme^ 
of jklft anions -unjuft ii true. J onljr 
xnea»«^tbat thQ inferences are notpiopo:!/ 
diiM^ni for inilfince, the firft 1 the proper in«- 
fei£;j;^ea fliould be, irom the iiidk propofiitiQii* 
4hat.atf or ntf/i^f hkaftions; were. juflrj and 

G g 4 from 
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from the fecond> that none of his anions werp 
jiift ; at leaft that wio/i o£ tbcm trem im^ 
juil: thcie zxt contrary propofitionsi if we 
ilift the wcNfdf 110^ 1^ both aicf 
but if we \xk the word mofi, they arc only. 
ibtKCOfttii^ry^ and one is trae^ and the olhA^ 
felfe^ 

82$. Thu^ we fee, that a ftlie cimi^ 
quence may be improperly deduced &om a. 
true propofition, unlefs it be fyllogiftically de* 
diiced ; for a con&quence is not contained in 
a fingle propofition, except by convcrfion, but 
in two premtles either expi«fled or under- 
ftood. Thus^ if it be faid, the apojlle Peter 
. ^ djisr 41 Jkmif fher^e wver Jintud w erfed^ 
the Gonfequence is falfc^ for he both iinned , ^ 
in denying Chrift^ and erred after the pro- 
miie made to him, that $n this ro(:k 1 will 
hriU my church (if it flioidd be lb interpreted;) 
and after receiving the UolyGhoft> &c. It 
tnuft here alfo be remarked, that the epithet ^ - 
good is befiowed on perions whole conduct 
and views arc generally good, though liable 
to fomq errors, as in the cafe of Davids &a < ^ 
830. NotCy alfo, that inferences that ex- 
prels no more .^an a . bare and prectfo denial 

of 

! • 
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the contrary of what is affirmed in the 
piopofition. from* whence they are inferred, 
«re Juft; becaufe a thing cannot be, and not 
hci at the iame time ; thus^ when it is iaid* 
it is day, therefore it is not night, or Jugar ii 
/we0t, therefore ii is not bitter. 

83 1 • So aifo an q^rmatiye inference is juft, 
if it cxpidlbs no more than is implied tn the 
negative propoiition from which it is de* 
duced, other wile it is errmeoos. 
: Thus* if it is faid, Peter is not dead, there* 
Jj^e he is living ; ibe fun is not fet, therefore it 
h i(rjf ; all theie are juft inferences. 

But if it be faid, Peter is not a prodigal, 
therefore he it a mifer ; or nmegar is not Jioeet, 
therefore it is hitter ; thefe arc falfe inferences, 
becauie they not only eiqmis the denial but 
add to it« 

^ 7; Faffing fronif the Cofyoint to the Disjoined 

Setife., or Reciprocal^. 

ft 

832* Thb happens when, from the toipof* 

fibility of a change taking place at the fame 
infiaat of time,- it is inferred» that it camiot 
take i^ce at different periods of time ; this 

tba 
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the /choolinen c^U fall^icla CQvipo^tianh-; or 
wb^. a chainge tb^t p^uft.take place at di^ 
^h^nt periods of time are (sA&ly underftood 
attributed^ to the iame period of time. 

^33* Thus, when Zeno inferred, that 
body at reft cannot move^ tbi& is true, wbUfi 
it is at reft, or at the lame iaftant in which 

it is at^ reft ; but ialie, if wuJi^rfti^. <»f , Uspfir 
rate inftantjs. In thefe cafes three inftan^ 
ihould be diftiiiguiflied ; tbis fy^ in vdiic)! 
.tbc body is at reft ; the fccond iu which the 
cauie of change is introduced; and the tbfid 
in which the change takes place. The caufe 
of change cannot be introduced in the firft 
inftant, for the introdudioa of -fuch a caufc> 
is itCAf an inceptive change, and this cauie 
ouuft precede the complete ctm^^ 

834. So when it is (aid, that JtandererSy &c. 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, it is ta 
be underftood, while they continue in that 
guilt, and do not wipe it oft* by. repentance. 

835. So, when it is faiu, that the J>re'^ 

i^imi camnot be c$»demmdi the . meaning 
is, that you cannot fuppofc them both pre- 
.4eftined and condfioded at thqiaoe time ; tbst 

both fi^ppoiition^ cannot fta&d together^ 

uo. 
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no mow* then that of reft or motidnt but 

both may ftand fcparately ; for, abftrafting. 
from the certainty of their* ialvation, k is 
xquaily certain^ that they letaia the power of 
incurring condemnation as long as they lire ; 
thus, though it is certain that the fun.roic 
yefterday, yet it is equally certain that God 
had the pov^^ of preventing it .to nie yeflcTf* 
day. • 

B The other branch of this fophtfm 

called faUacia divifionls : it coniifts in attrU 
buting to all the parts taken coUcdively, that 
Vrhich is truly attributed only to all the parts 
taken diftributively \ thus« though each man 
in London may die this week, yet it would 
l)e abfurd to fuppoie, that all the men m 
London iliould die this week ; ibr though it 
be phyfically poflible, yet it is morally im- 
poffible* So, though' it is phyiically po$bic 
that each copyift of the holy Scriptures fhould 
err or mjiftake ibme material paflage, yet it ts 
morally impofiiblc that all the copyifls 
Ihould ib err or miftakej^ as there are many 
thoufands oi them. 1 
. 837. Or in denying that to a t^iUHim of 
all the. pl^rts. which yet m^y well be denied 

of 
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oC all the parts taken d^Hnaivdfyt or eiren of 
fmaller collc^ions ; thus, bccaufe one ^afi 
of 'wim, or even ten glafles of wine, may not 
make a man .drunk» it would be abfurd to 
fuppole that too would not. 

838. Or, affirming that oi an indetcrminaic 
part, which is truly affirmed of any determinaie 
part i thm, though we may allow that a man 
is not neceffitatcd to ftand in any determinate 

pkctf yet we muft deny tba( be c«i flund-in 

no mdiiemthiate place. ' 

839. Or, attributing to both parts of a eom* 
pounds that which is truly ^attributable only 
to one part qf the oompound ; as in the fbl*- 
Jawing fophifm : vian i/biuks: now man is a 
QDmponnd of ioul and body, theiefore, both 
ibul and body thmk; heiides» it errs againft (he 
'Iboond iyllogiftic rulet for Jifil and hody^ £^ 
fiMrming a compouud^ is the attribute ot the 
fecond proportion; whereas, in the conclufion, * 
they are taken diftribotiYely, and coiifeqi^i^tly 
not in the fame fcnfc. * 

8* Wftakes in the AffigtmM i^GwJti^ 

♦ 

840. Thefc miftakes are called a mn cauja 
pro caufa^ and pofi boc erga propter h^. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes tkefe maftakes ai« meitl^ uri- 

fatlslkdory, the error coniifting not in the af- 
figntrient of a folft catile» but of one too gem^, 
ml to convey any inftruAion, and thus dc^ 
ceiving the inquirer. For inifamee^ affigiiing 
the will or permtffion of God, as. the caufe of 
any event ; this every one already knows; but? 
a^.God always ads by the intermediation of 
Iccondary cauieSy it is the immc^diat^, anit 
not the remote caufe that is bought, as this 
alone conveys any new knowledge ; this mis- 
take is generally made by ignorant, or . ob- 
truded by artful people, to evade tlie dilco- 
very of the true caufe. ' 

841. But the moft ufual miftake in philo- 
fopbic difcuffions, xx)niiii:s in attributing in-^ ' 
difcriminatcly to preceding circumftances the 
efficacy of real cauies ; 'whereas, they arc oft*' 
ten in truth only ^gns of the a<£lion of fbme 
really efficient eau/es ; or in miftakm^ final 
caufes for efficient caufesw - ' 

* 842, To* explain this matter clearly, it is 
neceiVary to Hate the precife notion of a cau/i: 
whatever contributes to the exiftcncc of a 
thing (or,- more xigoroufly fpeaking, to the 
cxiftencc or dcftruftion of any thing) is called 

the 
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the cauie« of iu exiilcncc or deibrujfi^n^ 
And as many things tend in different 
wmys to produce the effect caQfe&are va** 

xioufly diftingui filed from each other ; only 

£x of theiie di^indions need bere^bemen* 
tioned, liatxicly the efficient^ the occafional, the 
€OMiitkt^ft\y^jinalf the phjfical^ and the nmalm 

843. An efficient caufe is that whofe aftion 
« aloiie fiifficient to. produce die effed;; this 
£i£hciency is rnade known to us, either by 
the definition' of the being that poljii^iTea i% 
or by confcioufnefs ; it is called power. 

844. Hence there are but two effideht 
cauies naturally known to us> uamelyt God, 
in whole definition omnipotence is included^ 
and the immau foui, of whofe power to pro^ 

ducc its own vohtiona wc arc conlcious. AH 

oth^r pb3ific4il or corporeal cauiesi ai they are 
cdled, are nothing elfe but apphcations of the 
Ptvine will; to the produiftion of an efifeA oit 
certain occurrencesj conilantty^ univerially^ 
and unifoonly, in the iame ciramiftanoes ; 
thefe applications, when traced in difierent 
fubje^ eacfa to one general conneding pritw 
cijde, are called the. lam qJ nature \ and the 
bodies thiough wbofe ialervcnftion^ in con^ 

formity 
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formity to thefe laws^ the cffed prpduc^d. 
sure csaSli^^ 'Cecqfioml or fccondary cmifis, aad 
the conditions on whofe prefcnce , Qt^ajbfence 
the produdion of the efiedt depends^ am called 
couditionaL caufes^ .or nficcffary CQiidiJUjgiu^ 
conditio Jine qua nm^ r . , 

84j;* QcGqfional cauiies^ tiu>agh in. r/;al^>|i 
inaftiye^ yet being the only that are perccpi? 
tible^ eithexj-fby the fenfes or the ioiagma^msi 
are fin^plj called caufes, by moil phjilofo^^qrSg 

and conttxme to c^;lhem^'ia ^^Dct 

. foi;mity to tl;\e received language, tut ftiil rc- 
taijniag th^ true .meaxxbg, as we. 4^ in ^pqak- 

ing, of . tl\e aj^uig, fetting, and nKitio^ qf the 

. 846. As every. nfiwly-cxiHi^ng ftbje<S is psi%^ 
ceded by 9l;)|e(9s Or citcujiiAanceH which vve 
Ueem it3^ omicsr modern philo^<if||;Ktii 

define* ca$i/h (zDeaning efficient cccufes) to 
lathing JXMQre thaa fuch previoUB ^circuovt 
ilances as^ copfiantly and inv^ably are {o\^ 
lowed, by aa e#e^^^ yet niaay cirquni^fi^g^ 
conftantly, uniformly, and unlvcffelly pre- 
cede effect of which they cantiot be deemed ' 
the caufes. Tkusj night precedes day, fmokc 

* Prieftley, Philof. Nccdfity, p. ir, 18. 

precedes ' 
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precedes the cocblniftioil 6f vegetables^ efief^ 

vefcence precedes the folutioa of limcftones ^ 
for the carbonic acid muft be czpelled before 
other ilronger acids caa unite to them ; ef« 
ienrefcence is' not the caulc, but the condi* 
tion on which the folution depends^ and a 
fign thereof. Surely prhaiions cannot be the * 
efficient caufes of any thing, yet the privation 
of food or of air 'will occafion the death of 
animals ; the privation of light will be fol^ 
loWdd by the blahchiflmeht of iundry plants^ 
tec ; they arc only the conditions on 
trhicfc other appearances depend, or on 
which other cauibs ad;. All the powers of 
inanimate nature may, In their laft refult, be! 
reiblvcd into attradion, repulfion, and im- 
pulfe, varloufly modified; all ad; at given 
diilaoces ; thus light is refleded at a certain 
minute diftance from the refleding body ; 
large mafles of matter, iuch as the planets/ 
aft at the greatcfl diilances ; magnetic and 
deArified bodies at very perceptible difiances; 
and chymicai affinities at the leaiL 

847. But though the mere priority of sat 
objed, and the fubfcqucnt exiftcnce of an 
cnefti even when conftant and uniform, be not 

fufficicnt 
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iufficietitjto: mducc josto deeqi^Uiiiti^jfi&<£ba 

caufeofthat cffcA, aiid that;.':4bdrfiibr,c, /^g/? 

foning ; yet, it h alio cei tain* that where, m tho 

greater iiumbds qk^eaSks, tisAi ffac^cflilm k^^ 

not bci»X)bfcrved.to?,take plac<» tfccreis.not a 

objeA to be either a caufe5,/pF»> figi?>'ot/aajr, 

fiitttre wcntv Htmp tti€*:fti>%^y of <i(ip- 

poiing, comets gr -jsclipfes to te;^ither eau^^i 
or figns bf fubfe4u€fnt difaftei^»;h>rii^f .c|§kl^ 
ted fyijk, in, hi^ .JPm/a^ Jur^J^s Qjmet^h.k^. 

' enumerated the miftfortiines that have hap- 
pened t^iQ yp^$ iA;^biph Cjq>met$>h^,t6fift 
ieen^and compared them- with; th^ events of 
many.fubiequent;' yp£Mrs>* to .deil^^^>(^^ ill uiian. 
at the time in which it universally reigned ; 
but^ as it has long iince vanifhed, it is unne-^ 
ccfl'ary to dwell upon it. It originated, liot 
in rational obfervation» but in that fear which 
all grand and new appearances naturally in- 
fpire into beings fo weak and impotent as 
man. Even inferior animals arc not ftrangcrs 
to it. 

848. Anf^tii^r branch of this fophiim con- 
' Hh fifts 
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6^ lu affigning at cauks, ibme phxafes 
Wifhrdiy mdctfaiiyiiiteUigibkfncanmg* Thus, 
athciftft aibribcd the ailmixable ^rudaxe of 
the planetary fyftem, and of animals and 
ttgetablea, to U$$td chM$ce ;^ the pctipatetics 
affertcd, the botr&tr of a vacuum caulcd the 
W.a^r 'm pumps, 'wd many other 
particular occult fcaufcs. 
.Ncceifariatid' alfo cotift^otiy miftake final 

♦ 

iftd <5ohditional caufcs for efHcient cauicsj 
and J9tii^/ €aulb» for phyfuudi Final taiifes, 
are the particular <nds which the wUl pur^ 
flies* the cMditional, are the reafons on' 
the view of- tvbicb tho mind a^s> that is^ 
forms it^ VoKtitms, but which have no more 
% phyiical o^vity, than the view .of a rough 
and fmooth road, in determining which Xs^ 
fWlow, - ' 



' • _ ♦ » ■. , . 
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■ CHAPTER XL 

OF tECilNXCAL MODES OF KEASOMNG, 

■ « 

849. Thcfe arc ij'IIoglfms, cathymcms, 
epicUeretxias, fotitcd, dilemma^ and indudion/ 
But, the principat of thcfc is the lyllogifm. 

, r 

SECTION I. 

OF SYLLOCISM^# 

850. A fyllogifm is to argument, ccmiift* 
ing of three propofitions, the lali of which is 
deduced -from the two former^ andiftt bef 
regular, is in fad contained in them. This 
is the gtcat' advantage of the fyllogiftiemode 
of reafomng. Jb or, by it, the framer himfelf 
difcerns the conclufipn, and the opponent, if 
he grants or denies the two firft proportions; 
mufl grant or deny the conclufion, or fhcw 
that the- :fyUogifin is not in fordi, that is, 

Hh ^ irregularly 
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irregularly confiruclcd. The whole force of 
an argument is ilated with precifion, and the 
attention Is not dillipatcd by prolix, involved, 
and yague declamation. Hence, our ableil: 
rcafoners have always fought to prelcnt the 
£nal reiult of a long chain of reafoning in the 
lyllogiftic form. 

8^1. Syllogifms arc of three Ibrts^ iimple^ 
complex^ and compofite; the following rules., 
which I abridge as much as poiEble, are appli-^ 
cable to all oi them ; but, beibre I ftaCe them, 
it will be proper to remind the reader of fome 
obiervations already made in the hrft part of 
this work. 

Preliminary Obfcrva$ions. 

S^Z* Firft, an affirmative propofttion is that 

of whofc fubjcdt fomething is affirmed, and a 
negative prc^iition is that of whofe fubje<% 
ibiiiething is denied. , 

'853. Secondly, a ftngular propofition is, in 
fyllogiltic reafomng, confidercd as an univer- 
fal one, becaufe the fubje^k is taken in its 
whole extent. 

854* Thirdly, an indefinite proportion, is 
that in which the extent of the fubic<fl is not 

1. defined 
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4cfined.by the figns of univcrfality or partIcU'^ 
iai:i^i;.but by the nature of the. connexipnr 
betwixt the fubjecl and the predicate, fee 
N"* 109. It is to-be taken as uoivetfaU when 
the connexion is cflcntial, and the word all, 
every p or wmef may be added to the fubjed ; 
it is. taken particularly , when the connexion is 
cootlogent or denied, the words fomt or few, 
or tna'nyt or mofti or feveraL 

855. Fourthly, the predicate of an affirma^ 
ihje propoiition, is always taken particularly, ' 
even though the propofition itfelf fhould be 
univerfal. N° 103. 

But the predicate of a negative propoiition 
is always to be taken unruerfally. 

Note alfo, that an affirmaii jc Jylloglfin, is 
that> whofe conctufion is affirmative ; and a 
fiegative Jyllogijm concludes negatively. 

This being premifedj we may lay down 
the following principles, 

I. Principle. 

856. In affirmative fyllogifms, the applica- 
biUty of two expreilions^ to a third expreflion, 

* I have fabAituted e^cfreffivns for what others called 
notions or ideas, and apflkahiliiySw what others call agree- 
ment or coincidence. * - 

H h 3 called 
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called the middle term, cltlier unlveriilly or 

particularly* is affirmed in the ^wofirft pro* 

pofitions; namely, the applicability of one of 
the escprdfions to the midiHe tttm, ^ia one ot 
the two firft propolitions, aod of the otlicr 
expreifion to die middle term, in the etjier* 
propoiition; and thence the applicability of 
the two expreflions to each other, either uni<- 
verfally or particularly, as the C9ik may be» is 
inferred in the third prcpofition. According 
to the a&iom quejunf eadcni unitertio funi mdem 
inter j^- • ' 

Principle. * 

857. 1( tht Jyihglfm be^negathe^ then the 
applicability of one of the expreHiQus to the 
middle term, either murerifiUy or particularly. 
i3 affirmed in one of the premiks* and the 
applicability of the other exprcffion to the 
middle term, either uniycrlaUy or particuiarly» 
is denied in the other propolition. And hence 
the applicability of the two expreffipns to 
each othci, whether uinvcrially or particu* 
larly, as the cafe may be, is denied in the 
third propoiitioa ; that is, the conclufion, ac-^ 
cording to the maxim^ duo no7i ctnpvmtunt 

Inter 
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iHier je uec Junt' quid idem^ cum uni aliqiad 
commit, quod rcpugnat alterL 

3. Principle. " \ ' ■ 

.« 

838. Hence it is plain, that the middle 
term ibould be found in botU tjie pf^wie^t 

but iiever in the conclufion, where it woul4 

be fuperflyous, wd hy this murk wo may 
always diftinguilh it. Yet, it may be intro-r 
duced incidentally and obliquely; ^ in No. 
88^ poft. ^ ' . * 

4. Principle. 

.... 

859. Secondly, that it , fhuuW have the 
fame fbnfe or iigni^cation in e#(;b ^ tbie pft** 
mifes; for, if it ha^ 9^ mi^x^ 'm one of 
the premiies, and anotbsr meaiivng m, l&e 

pther» then the agreement of the two expref- 
fiona compared with it« could not be inferred^ 
^ one of thenn might agr^ w>ith pxxe its 

meamngs only, not with the odier meaor 

in^ with whi^ t^e other eicp^i&m;^ght 

agrep, and thus in fa<ft there WPul4 tW9 
midiUc tef9»» ii^f^4 of 91^. Aj 

H h 4 5, Principle. 



c. Principle. 

860. Thirdly, that it fhould be taken uni- 
verfally, in at leail one ofth^ premifes; for> if 
it Wprc taken particularly in both, it might 

agree with otic of the e^fSreliions, with re- 
fped to fomc particulars, and agree with the 
bther in other particulars,' and thus there 

would in fadl be two middle terms, as in the 
fbrmer'caife. 

" 867; But, it muft be remembered, that 
this danger does not occur, when a Jinguhr 
prppoiitipn is employed, (his being confidered 
as univerfal. 

- ^86^, Nor even when definite proportions 
are emplo}'cd, bccau^ the identity of the 
particulars /cierred to, is determmed, and 

not merely vague and undetermined. \ 

, .6m JPftHciple* : ' 
'<-' 86^.- Th^t neither of the two expreffions^ 

• 

'whofc applicability to each other is'inferred 
br dented tn the ceHcluiSohi can b& taken 
more €xtenfively,-nor differently in the con- 
clufion than they were jb the^prcmifes; ib, 
^ ' ' that 

•» T 
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that if either of them was taken particularly 
in cither of the premlfes, the concluding 
propoiition muft alh be particulan 

7* Principle. ' 

864. That from two negative propofitions 
nothing can be inferred ; for, from this, that 
one of the expreffions is inapplicable to the 
middle term, and the other alfo, it cannot 
follow thiit they are applicable to each other. 

b 

8. Frinciple. " . 

865. From two aliirmative premiles, a 
negative conclufion cannot be drawn; for, if 
pne of the expreffions is applicable to the 
middle term, in one of the premifes, and the 
other in the other, thej cannot be inapplica- 
ble to each other in the conclufion. 

866. Every lyllogifra fliould be conftituted 
agreeably to thele principles; and the pre- 
miles and conclufion Should be formed accord* 
ing to one or other of the following rules. 



RUL£S« 
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RULES. 



PREMISES, 



86 J. Frow two general »f- 
firmatiTp prppofitions. 



a. 



868, TwQgencraUftrma- 
tivcs, 

3- 

869. One general aSrm9- 
tivei and one partkular. 



870. One general affirma^ 

tivc> aod one general negative. 



87I« One g^-nernl arRrina- 

tive» and one geaerdi neg^t^ve, 

8)r9i. OnegenemlaffirmMtye 
and oneparticiilar negative} 



873. One general negative, 
and one particular affirmativei 



The conclufion may he. 



A general affirmative. 



A particnlar aff rmatif e« 



A particular affirmative. 



A general negatitet 



A particular oeg^uve. 



A particular n^ttve^ 



A particular negative. 



4 
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Examples of tliefe Rules^ 
OftJie ijl. 

874* AH animals are, mortal, all men are 
animals, therefore all men are mortal*. 

0/ the 2d.^ 

875. AH fcicnces arc ufcful, all iciexi(:e$ 
are difficulty tberefine iome difficult thinn 
^e uleiul. 

Of the 3^. 

876. All traitors deferve punifliment, fbmc 
Chrifiians are traitors, therefore iome Chrif^ 

tian^ defcrv c puaiflxmcnt. • . * ; . ^ 

Of the 4th. 

877. Nothing fliamefulftouldbt^lPii^ 

all fraud is Ihameful, thercfoxi; AO fraud 
ihould be pradltfed. 

Qftkesfh. 

878. Ali attempts to make maaktod hi^ 

py, are praiic-vvorthy, ao fuch attempts have 

hitherto 
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hitherto been fucccfiiful, therefore fome praifc- 

woithy attempts have oot been fuccefsful; 

• . . ' ' » 

Of the. 

87^* All aoiulements atiord plealure^ but 
Ibmc amufements are not proper, therefore 
fome pleafures are not proper.* 

Of the ytb. 

' *' 88o- No liar is worthy of credit, fomp 
Jews arc -worthy of credit^ therefore Ibme 
Jews are not Uars. > 

^ Examples of frngular Syliogi/ms* 

' v OftbeiftRuk. 

88 1 . The only fan of BhiUp hng of Macedon, 

(or whoever was the only fon of Philip), con- 
quered the Pcrjian empire ; Alexander was the 
. mly Jon of Philips therefore Alexander conquered 
ibe Berfidn mpin.^ : 

Of the %d. 

88^. Luxury introduced effeminacy ^ effeminacy 

oCQofioncd the riihi of the Ferfian empire^ there- 

' As gladiatorial ibews, bull baiting, 

' fore 
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jar^ IMJ^ iniro^ed t]?^^which fiCfiq^9P^d 
rum of the Perfian empire - «; ; j 

Hqre lufmry and effe^tiacy jkfp cQp^d^e^ as 
fingle objefts, therefore the prj9poii.tlons ai;^ 
iinsular* • * . i 



Gf the zd. 

. '883. Anacharjis was a Scythian, Anacharfi 
was a philojhpber^ ibereforefome philofcpber was 
a Scythian; or therefore Come Scythian was ^ 
pbilofopher. 

' ' ' Of the ^th. 

884. The praHice of the doHrine (f Ctirifl 
Jeads to final liappinefs, the practice of tlie Epi' 
curean doSlrine does not lead to final happinefs,. 
therefore the praHice of tlie Epicurean do^rine 

differs Cjfentially from that of the Chrifiian 
doBrine. 

PraSIice Is confidered as a finale objeCl. 

. • Mxampks of definite Syllogifm. 

Of the \Jl Rule. 

8S5. Civil diffoifiom caufed the ruhi of the 
Grecian fiates ; trifling interefts produced those 

J. dtJJcnfiQns, 
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SJfenJmi^ th^efofe irifllng int6re0s nm/id iii 
ruin of the Grecian JhteSk 

irhis l)'lloglfm appears to me juft, though 

twD eaules are ietifigned of the min of th^ 

Grecian ftates, the one immediate, d»d the* 
other diftant and ultimate^ as they are both 
connedcd with each other, and qui eft caufa 
canfie eft caufa caufatu 

886. The firfi: propofition, though indefi- 
nite, is equivalent to a particular propoiitidii, 
namely, to>;»^ civil diileniions; not aU thofc 
that happened in a courfe of ages, but thofc 
that extiled during the reign, of Philip of 
Macedon ; the fecond propofition is alfo iu 
appearance particular, for it was the trifling 
interclts that then exifted, and not thofe that 
had long before exifted, that produced theie 
dilTeniions. The term tbefe, renders the pro- 
pofition definite ; and the fyllogifm developed 
runs thus : Some civil diiTenfjons caufed the 
ruin of the Grecian ftates ; ibmc trifling inte- 
refis produced thefe diiTcnfions, therefore 
thefe trifling intcrefts were the caufc (or the 
ultimate caufe) of the ruin of the Grecian 
ftates. 

SECTIO:^ 



I 
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SECTION II. 

OF Oil IRREGULAR SYLLOGISMS* 

• ■ 

887. A vicious or irregular ijlJogiim, \s 
that in Vfhifih any of the principkft or rtdes 
fjrllogiilic reafoning h tranfgreiTed. Com^ 
inoiily> it is fbme or other of the principle 
that are .violaixd, tlK>ugh any rational perlbti" 
may ocMnnxmly difc^m their fallacy^ yet that 
is not fufficient when we argue with an ob«- 
ftlnatc opponent ; the principle or rule tranf* 
g;refied^ muft be pointed out. Hence^ I here 
give iomc examples. 

Example ifi. 

888. jill Engli/bmen are levers of liberty, m 
Dutchman is an Engli/hman, therefore no Dutch- 
mam is a hver of liberty. Here the 6th prin^ 
ci{^e is violated ; lovers <f liberty being the 
predicate of an affirmatire propbfition, k taken 
particularly in the &ril piemife ; yet it is 
taketi iiiliver&Uy in diejccmditiioii, bong die' 
predicate of a negative propoiition. 

Example 
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Example 2d* 

889. An apparent exception to the 6th 
principle. Commoners alone are eligible into 
the lower hmfe of parliament ; no peer is a com" 
moner^ tberejt/ve no peer is eligible itita the loruoer 
houfe of parliament. fThis fyllogifm is regular. 
Here eligible , is^ apparently takeri particu- 
lar!/ in the fiiil prcaiifs, being the predicate 
of aBtafficmaitiYe propoiition. But» tt being an 
exclufitue propolition, it includes a negative, 
being equivalent to commoiiers are eligible, 
and nona hut commoners are eligible, &c. thei:e- 
fiw it i3 taken generally in the iirft premifs, 
' being the predicate of a negative propofition^ 
as it is in the concluiion, 

E^xample ^J. , . 

ft 

S90. Some commoners are merchants, no peer 
is a commoner, therefore no peer is a m^cbdnt.' 
Here the viglation of the 6th principle is evi-J 
d^nti inercbant being expreffly particular iit 
the fir& .premiis, and general in the con-' 
cluiion. . r- : — ; 

\\ V. Example 
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, Example 4/A. ' ' • * 

89 1 « Efuery metal is a tnintraJ, every Jlone is 

a mineral, ibcrejore every Jlone is a Tttetal, Here 
the 5th princlpla is violated ; mineral, .which 
is the middle terro, not being taken generally 
in either of the premifes^ it being the predi^ 
cate of an affirmative propofition, (and con- 
icquentljr to be taken particularly) in each ol* 
them» 



Example $tk* 

894* animals were in Noah's ark ; Buce'* 
phakis was an animal, tlierejore Bua^phalus Ijuus 
in Noaffs ark. Here the 4th principle is 
tranlgrcffed ; for animals, the middle tcrm^ 
means evidently the animals exiiting at th<^ 
period of the flood, in the firft 'ptopofirion, 
and in the. ^d, it denotes an animal, cadfting 
many ages after the flood ; to fay nothing 
of the faliehood of the 1^ ptopofition^ for 
only pairs of catch fpecics were in the ark ; 
but here the form only is in qucfiioo. 

I i Example 
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Example 6tbm 

893. He who does not Jiudy will not become 
learned ; Titsus does not Jludy, therefore Titiut 
will not become learned. This {yWogim is per- 
fcftly regular, though apparently contrary to 
the 7 th principle ; for, the firft propofition is 
equivalent to an cxclufive propofition, as Jiu^ 
dents alone will become learned \ that is, iludents, 
and none but ftudcnts, will become learned; 
but Titius is not a Jiudent^ therefore Titiiis wiH 
not become karned. 



SECTION III. 



0£N£]lAi. . GOKSEqU£?^C£il KEIULTIKG fROM TBt 

SYLLOGISTIC FORM. 



f 

894. That the ijilogiiia being in form, 
that is dttly conftruAed, if- the preinifes be 
.fmr, the conlcqucnce muft alio be trueySf^ it 
js cootaincd implicitly in the premiic^ ; 0^9 ux 
other wcjrds, a falje conGluHon canoot be 
drawn from irtm premiies. 

. %d. 
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895. If both or any of the premifes be fa^^ 
« trae concluiion cannot be drawn from thenit 
for a true concluiion Cannot be contained in 
luch premiies ; truth and fallchood being in- 
compatible with each other* 

, r 

896. If both the premifes be poffible, ne- 
ceflary^ certain, or probable, the conclufioti 
alfo muft be poffible, ncceffary, probable, 
or certain ; but if one of them be barely pof- 
fible or probable, the couclufion will be barely 
poliible or probable,' and a fortiori it muil be 
fo, if both the premifes be barely poffible or 
probable ; for the connexion with the middle 
term is barely pofiible or probable, as the cafe 
may be* 

'Example. 

897. If the barometer falls we fliall have 
rain; but the barometer has fallen, therefore 
we lhall have rain* 

Here the ad proportion b certain, but the 
firft is only probable, therefore the concluiion 
is only probable. 

I i ^ 8^8. If 
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898. If both the preintics be barely proba* 

ble, the conclufiuii will be onl^ the probabliit/ 
of a probability. 

Example. 

899. I have been told the barometer has 
fallen, (that it has fallen as I am told;) but 
if the barometer has tallen, we flhall have rain, , 
therefore we lhall have rain. 

Here the probability of rain is compounded 
of the probability of the barometer's harlng 
fallen J and of the probability that this fall will 
be followed by rain. 

900. Convcrfely if the confequence be dqly 
extracted from the prcmifcs, thefe muft poflefs 
the fame quahties as the confequence,* as to 
truth or falfehood, poJJihiUtj, certainty , gr ^ra- 
habiiitj. 
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SECTION iV. 

OF COMPLEX SYU.OGI&MS. 

% 

9b I. A complex iyllogifm is that in which 
the applicability of two exprcffions to cack 
oth6r» is inferred from the applicability of one 
of them to the middle term, and the con- 
nexion of the other with the middle term. 
Or, fecondly, by Ihcwing the applicability of 
one of them to the middle term, and that the 
other is comprifed within the gpneral iignifi- 
cation of the middle term. 

Hence wc have two cafes, of each of which 
'I lhall give examples. Yet, in reality, this 
complexity is only in the mode of cxpreffing 
the propofitions, for in the mind, all thefe 
iyllogifms arc fimpie, as I ihall Ihcw in each 
ciLfc. Therefore, if any intricacy occurs, they 
ihould be iimplified* They are by far the 
moft ufual, and therefore defcrve the greater 
attention. 

iji Example of the frjl Ca/e.^ 

goz. The evils arifing from war arc nume« 
rous, yet wars arc often juft ; therefore, the 

' I i 3 evils 
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evils arifing from fome juft adllons arc often 
numerous. 

This is fimplihcd thus, war is the fource of 
numerous evils, yet jhme wars are juftf therefore 

Jhme Jufi anions are th^ caufcs of numerous 

Example zd. 

903. The ftrongeft motives to a virtuous 
conduct are to be found in the new Teftament. 
A virtuous conduit would conflitute the 
happln6(s of fociety ; therefore, the ftrougeft 
motives to what would coaftitute the happi- 
nefi of fociety, arc found in the new Tefta- 
ment 

This is fimpUfjpd thus, a virtuous conducl is 
moft ^rongly promoted, by motives to be found in 

• tie 7iew TeJJamciit ; a viriuous conduci would 
confiitute the hc^mefs of fociety, ther^ore, wlmt 
would conjlltute the bappinefs of fociety y is tnofi 

Jlrongly promoted by motives to be found in the 
new Teftament* 

Example 

904. Chriftianity forbids fervants to obey 
fuch commauds of their mailers^ as are con- 
trary 
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^ary to the Divine law. Certain commands 

of mafters, are contrary to the Divine law ; 
therefore, Chriftianity forbids fervants to eze* 
cute certain commands of their maftqrs. 

The firft propofition is exceptive, and the 
iyllogilm i& limpUhed thus : Chriftianity aHows 
fervants to execute all the commands of their 
mafters, except Juch as are contrary to tie 
Dhine law ; certain commands of mailers fall 
within tie Exception, therefore, Chriftianity does 
not alow fervants to execute ctrtahi cijmmands of 
0eir mefiers. 

Here the exception commands contrary to 
. the Divine law, are the middle tei»^. The 
conciufioa is neg^ative, though the premifes 
are apparently affirmative, but the firft pro- 
pofition being exceptive, includes a negative ; 
for, being developed, it runs thus : Chriftianity 
allows iervauts to execute the commands of 
their mafters, but does not allow them to 
execute fuch commands as are contrary to the 
Divine la w. 

1^ Etcampk of the Second Cafe. 

905. Td proteA their ful^ed$ is the duty 

of kings; George the 3d is a king, therefore 

Ii4 to 
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to proteA his fqbjcdls is the duty of George 
the 3d. 

It is {iinplificd thuS": kin^s are ohTiged i6 
froied ibelr fuhjeSis* George the 3J is a king, 
(that denomination is fuited to him,) thcre^ 
fore hfi is (fb/iged to proteSt bis Jiihjedih 

Exampk td^ 

906. The puniihment of crimesi Is neccA> 
fary for the welfare of fbciety.. Murder is a 
crime, therefore the puniftiment of murder i» 

neceflary for the weliare of fo^icty. 

It Is fimplified thus : crimes are necejfarlly fer 
be punijhed for the good of Jociety^ murder is a 

crime, tlurejnre^ ^c. 

BxampU 3^ 

907, The Divine law requires legal ohedI«' 
enecto kinjs. George the 3d is a king, there- 
fore the Divine law requires legal obedieocct 
to George the 3d. 

It is fimplified thus: kings org entitleS fQ 
tefpe6t by the Divine liruu, George the ^d is a 
}fing, therefore, £&. ' , 

]^ampl§s 

0 
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Samples of fome Irregular Sylhgifms. 

' 908. We otight to believe the fcriptures; 

tradition is not the fcripture, therefore 
ought not to believe traditions* 

Simplified thus, the Jcrlpiure Is piiUled ii aur 
beJkf; iradiiion is ml the fcripture, tberrf^trt 
tradition is not entitled to our belief. Entiikd 
to our beiief, is the predicate of the firft pro« 
porition, and is taken particularly ; but in th^ 
conclufion^ it is taken generally^ being the 
predicate of a negative propoiition. 

fid. 

909. He that fays the Freoch govemmene 
is . a government, fays what is true ; but h» 
<^at iays the French government is a good 
government, f^ys that it is a government; 
therefore, he that iays the French govern- 
ment is a good gov^ment, iays what is 
true. 

Here, he that fays^ is the fubjeS; of the iirft 
^Opofitign* The i\endi government is a go^ 

vemment. 
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ventmentf is the middle term ; and fays what 
ii true, jtbe predicate. In. the fecond pro* 
poiitlon the fubjed is, Lc that fays the French 
gcvemment is a good government ; Mid, /ays (or 
is faying) is tb e predicate, and i/ is a government. 
Is th^ middle term. Heoe, then, there are 
five termB, viz. two fubj€i5>s, two predicates, 
and a middle tetm. Tlie fedond fubjeA and 
the firit predicate oaly, are found in the con- 
elufion. And the middle term h taken 
twice particularly; io that it treipaiTearoa 
every principle. 

pi 6. A Mahometan is not what a Ghriitiaf 

is. Now a Chriitian is a man, therefore a 
Mahometan is not a man. 

Kc!C a Mahomet tin is the fubje<ft of the 
f^'llogifmi t»bAt ,(that is that heiftg ^hich) ia 
^ic. predicate, and £J5^ Chrtjiian is, the middle 
terWi, coiinc<5lcd with the predicate by the 
relative whkb, indicating the relation of etppo^ 
Jiikn. In the fecond proportion, the middle 
term is the fubjed, and a man the predicaiCc^ 
but it is here taken particularly, being taken 
according its comprchen£ony but i»dt «c)- 

cording. 
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cording to its whole cxtenllon. And in the 
concluiion it is taken generally, * being the 
predicate of a negative propofition, in contra- 
di<%ion to the iecond rule. There are alio two 
predicates; that of the £rft propoiition is 
omitted in the conclufion. It appears to me 
^ alfo« that the firfi predicate is ambiguous; for> 
is not what a Chri/iian is, may be underftood 
ihat particular being which a Chri/iian is, or 
any thing which a Chriftian is. Taken in the 
firft ieaic, it would be particular notwitb* 
Handing the negative, but taken in the iccond 
fenfe it would be general, and I believe that^ 
ibridly fpcaking, it Ihould ib be taken. In a 
word, the predicate is taken particularly in 
the fecond proportion, and generally in the 
conduiiooit the conclnfion being ne^tive. ' ^ 

91 1. To kill a man is a fin. A murderer 

is a man, thcicforc to kill a murderer \^ a 
fin. 

In the fiiil propofition to kill is the fubjeA, 
d m&it is the middle term, and a Jin is the 
predicate. The middle term is ccmncAed 
with the fobjetfl by t^ relation wf ifrmimiim. 

In 
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•In the ifcond propofition, a murderer is the 
fulled:, and a man the predicate, but the 
fubjcift In its very denomination involves a 
arimlnalily deferving deatby and in this fcnfe 
only the predicate is applicable to it* The 
icocmd propofition, thus developed, runs thus: 
A man guilty of murder is a man. Now a man 
in the firft propofition denotes an innocent man^ 
for every man mull: be fuppofed innocent 
until his guilt is proved ; but in the fecond 
propofition, man is exprtiily declared to mean 
a guUty man, therefore, the middle term is 
taken in two different fenfes contraiy to the 
firft rule, and confcijucntly the iyllogifm is 
Titious. 

According to Dr. Watts, from whom this 
fyllogifm is taken, p. 289, the word kill^ 'in the 
firft propofition, fignifies to kill unjti/ily or 
illegal but in the conciufion it is taken 
gener^iiy, and therefore not good. 
• The word ta kill in the Divine command, 
denotes in the Hebrew language, killing un* 
juftly, -and confijqucntly flaying an innf>cfnt 
ntant as Grotius miorms us. Man is the 
middle term, it denotes therefore an innocent 
man tn tl\e firll propofition; but in the 

fccond 
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ieoond propoiition it denotes a man geneiall^ 

abftra^ting from his guilt or innocence, there- 
fore it is not taken in the fame fenie in botbt 
and thus violates the 4th principle. 



SECTION V. t 

.•F THE. MODE OF ARGUMENTATION CAttEO TiAtitif 
AD ABSURD UM OR AD IMPOSSIBILE. 

• 

912. The ancients had niaaj intricate rulef 
for converting fyUogifms couched in one form, 
into another more intelligible, which, ia the 
prefent treatife^ are all ufclefs except ooe, 
which was called redu^l'to ad ahfurdum v^l a4 
impojibile. This they applied virhen no other 
mode of rcdui^on could be applied. As tbi« 
mode of dcroonftration is frequently ufed by 
Euclid and other n^athematicians, I Hxali here 
explain its artifice. If the premiies were 
admitted, but, on account of their obicurity og 
il.tiricacy, were difficultly combined, (as fomc- 
times happens in geometry,) and confeqnently 
the evidence: of the conclufion not clearly 

difcemed, they then refifoned thus : If the 

conclufion 
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0OiicIuiioQ be faiie> then a f/fopo&tum icontnt 
4iftoiy to it muft be true, and if it be true, 
fbtn. one of the admitted premiies muft 
be falfe. 

Example. 

All fraud is prohibited; ibme ftrts of 

traffic are not prohibited, therefore fome forts 
of traffic are not fraudulent. 

Now if thi$ conclufion be denied, after 
allowing the prcmifes to be true; thenapro- 
|)piitiQn that contradicts this conclulion, viz. 
all forts of traffic are prohibited^ muft be true, 
and ^et it is both abfurd and contradi<ftory to 
one of the above admitted premifes, which I 
fi)ew thus. 

All fraud Is prohibited; all forts of traffic 
itrcr fraudulent, therefore all forts of trafBcar^ 
prohibited* Now this conclufion is fairly ez- 
traftcd from the premifes, and yet it is clearly 
eontradi^ry to the fecond propoAtion of the 
firftfyllogifm. 

'-^913. It is true that the fecond proportion 

of this fjUoglfm was not admitted, but iince 
the conclufion was admitted, any of the pre- 
mifes, from which it is llridly dcducible, muft 
^ i ' alfo 
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alfo be admitted. For, ijuce the condufion 

is contained in the preniiics, if the conclufioa 

be true and regulafly^^^cAWiy the prentxiies 

muft alfo be true. 

914. To this it may hi dljeded, Ukat ma- 

thenjaticians frecjucntly draw true confc- 
quences from falie, aiid, even impoifible fup- 
ppfitions; but it muft be confidered, that thcf^ 
fuppofitions being admitted, involve ratios oc 
relations, which trvily -and nccelTarilY ariie 
from thoie iiippofitions; thus if a man exifted 
\vith four jieads, it wpuld uecciiarily follow, 
that he .had eight eyes and eight ears. An4 
that the number of his fyes and ears .was 
equal, &c;. but then this.confcquence fprlngs 
ffom this fuppofition^ admitted to bis true^ 
and not from any coiuiexiou w it]i it as far ^ 
It is falfe. 

915. The ancient mode of fcrutinizing 
fyllogifms, is applicable only to fimple fyllo* 
gifms, and not to the complex. The modem 
has the advantage in 'this refped, but it is not 
accurate. 
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SECTION VI. 

•r THB tCHUTlWY or fYttOOISMf. 

• s 

t 

The fureft method therefore of cx« 
tmining the truth or falfehood of every iyllo* 
gifm, is to fimpUfy it by lopping off all fuper- 
fluous p^rts, and to compare its eflential terms 
with the general rules that relate to them ; 
as fliewQ both with reiped to the fallacies of 
fimplc and complex fjUogifms, In making 
{his'anaIyi|Sjr it will be proper to place the 
moft general propofition firft. 

Secondly* it will likewile be frequently 
advantageous to convert abftradt words into 
thof^ concretes of which they m the abridge- 
ment. 



» b * « « 



. . • SECTION VII. 

or compovkh svLLooislkt* 

917, A compound iyllogifm is that, whoie 
conftitucnt terms, or propofitioiis, are yarioofly 
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intermixed and. conneded by coiyundtiyc 
particles* Of theie the moil worthy of notice^ 
are the copulative, the disjun^iive, and the 
camBtkttol^ 

Of Copulative Syllogj/m. 

gi8. Copulative iyllogifms are thoie Which 
affirm or deny the connexion of two fubjedls 
or two predicates in one propoiitioni by means 
of a copulative conjunftion, and revcrfe 
or omit that connexion in the iecond pro* 
pofition. 

Affirmative, 

919. In theic the connexion is affirmed in 
the iktSi propo{ition» but one branch only of 
the connexion is affirmed or denied, or jone 
affirmed and the other demed in the iecond. 

T^xampU ijl. 

^2,0. Mceknefs and humility always ac- 
company each other ; Mofes was meek, there* 
fore he was humble. 

Example ad. 

^zi* Honei2y and prodigally never accom- 

K k pany 
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pany each other; CataMnc HVas prodigal, 
tiierefore he was not boneft, 

V % 

Example ^d* 

^ZZ* A gretit ftateftndn rtv& poflefs great 
^gacity and ftiid boncfty ; BicbUen .poflcfled 
great fagacity but no honcfty^ therefore he was 
lK>t a great fiatefman. 

NoU-, if the fccond proportion were Sully 
pofiefled bdtb> therefore he was a great ftatei^ 
man/* this would be eilcemed a iimple 
iylioglfm. 

Example ^b. . 

gz^* The latitudes of London and c^Faria 
arc different; the latitude of London is 31** 
30^ therefore this camuH be the 'fotttnltfe 

of Paris, 

Negative^ 

.A 

• 924. A Negative conjunBhe iyllogifth, Is 
that of which the bril propofition deni($s ^fae 
Compatibility of two predicates in the fame 
fubje<£t. And the fecond propofition affirms 
the application of one of the predicates; aiid 
\ . ' the 
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the' eonclufioQ thenee denies the appiicabilitjr 
q£ the other^ 

Example* 

gzS- No man can be merciful and cruel ; 
Caefar was mercifbl, therefore he was not 
cruel. 

9Z6. Hence» if the conclufion be affirma- 
tive, the l}lloglfm is irregular; for, if the 
fecond proportion ihould deny the applicabi- 
lity of one of the predicates, it does not foUaw 
that the other is applicable to the iubjeA, for 
neither may be applicable to it* 

Example. 

927. No man can be both avaricious an^ 
prodigal ; Peter the great was not avaricious, 
^erefore he was prodigal. 

The fallacy of this concluiion is immedi* 
atcly difccmed, as a medium exifts between 
the two extremes here mentioned, and even 
^in the firft example, if it were afferted in the 
iecond proportion, that Caefar was not cruely 
it could not be concluded that he was incr * 
cifiil, for he might have been barely juft. 

928. Copulative fyllogifms are eafily reduced 

Kk2 t* 
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to fimple ryllogifms, by altering the &r& pro- 

pofition without any alteration of the fenfc; 
thus» in the firft example of affirmative copu- 
latives, we may fay, a meek man is always 
' humbfe* And in the third example we may 
lay, a great ftatefman fliould be Jagactous and 
boneft. Richlieu was ottfy Jagaciaus, therefore 
was not a great Ji at ef man. So in negative 
copulatives we may fay» a mtrcykl man canfM 
' be cruel, 

Of DisjunSiive Syllogi/ms,J 

929. A disjundive iyliogifm is that in the 
firft propofition of which; ' the predicates arc 
disjunSwely affirmed of the fubjed;, in the 
firft prcmifi ; but one of them is affirmed in 
the fccond propoiition and the othir denied 
in the conclufion. Or convcifely, one joithtm 
is denied in the fecond propoiition, and . the 
other affirmed la the concluilon. 

930. Hence^ a denial or alteration, of ^e 
flatement of one of the predicates in the firll 
propofition, muft occur either in the fecond 
propofitioHj or in the qoncluiion ; the othcr^ 
predicate remaining unaltered. 

Etxample. 
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Example. 

- 93 1 • The tciiimoay ot the ^poilks to the 
miracles of Chrift, was cither true, or it was 
falfe ; but many circiunibuices prove it nai io 
h&ve beea fallc, therefore it was true . • 

Here, a denial o{ the ftatement <Aime\s£ th^ 
predicates of the firft propofition, occurs in 
the fecond propofition^ ibr tt is aflerted not n 
he fai/ii and in the concluiion, the other pre- 
dicate, it vms true, remains unaltered. And if 
the focQod pcopofition were, bul it -was true}., 
then the\ denial or alteration would be made 
is : ^cdl C0hduiion^ - therrfore it fuius kot 
falfe. . ^ 

932. Hence the irregularity of the follow* 
ing fyllogilm. It either rams, or it does not 
nun.;. ;jbut it i]»ins, therefore it does not 
rain. ^ i i . ... 

933> rHere there is no alteration of the 
iilatem^ntioftha predicates; m the firlt pro-, 
pofiti^n the concliifion ihould be, it docs not 
tWl^ W.bicb being harih language, Ihews that 
• th.c predicates fhouldnot he lo propofed, as to 

Mn^er.^evltltemtiQn:)of iOQc 6f them harih and 

uacouth ; hence this fjllogifm ftiould be tjiusi 
: ;.l Kk3 ftated: 
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ftated : either it rains or it is dry weather ; 
4>ut it rains, therefore it is not dry weather. 

934. Another general rule refpeAlng thcfe 
|irediicatBs is, that one- or other fliould be ap^ 
pbcablc to the fubjed, ibr if neither be appli- 
cable, the proportion is fiilic and jhwM ba 
denied m Ma. 

955. Laftly, the predicates fhottld be f<% 
oppofed to each other, that no medium can 
be found between them. Thus it may be &id 
of Cs9&r, thai be was either an Jfjfur^ dr a /mn 
Jul prince. But if it were faid of Peter the 
Firft, thai he wot either the alfy . 4t tie fee ^ . 
England^ the pfoppfition would be f^fe, foi? 
he was oeutraK 

Of CoHditUfiai ^Upgifii^, 

936. A conditional iyilogifxxit \%- Uiat <A 
which the iirft propofition contain^ tWA 
branchc3j conneded by a conditionai. jcont 
jundive, or its equivalent* The firft* imaell 
conUins the condition, and is called tho 
antecedent y and the other branch the ptAfiquje^, 
So that the coniequence of tbs fyUogifai 
' is exhibited in t:h^ latter part of the firft 

proj)pfiti<rt», 
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937, If the powers vcftcd by the fimate^ in 

not an ufurper ; but thcfc powers were un- 
i^Q^i^utionait thcirefore Qsei^r w«a not an 
ufurper. 

938. Hefkopt if thC; afiteiceden$ be granted to 

he true in the Iccond propofitlon, the confe* 

^ueot mui^ h^^ allowed to be tiri^e In the 

iPQHC^luGpnj as in the above example. 

. 939* Apd jf the truth the confequeni he 

4mie4 in the fecond propofition, t^at of the 

antecedent mull alfo be deified in the con« 

Sequence. 

Example. 

940* If the Alcoran be true, the Mahome* 
tan rell^on 13 ts\ie ; but tl|e Mahometaa 
Ifeligion is falie^ therefore fo is the Alcoran. 

941. But if the antecedent he denied in the 
/ccoad propofition, the cunfcqueat may ftili 
be dVfi^; for other r^aftns, independent of its 
<;Qnfie;ti8ft witfe tMc SJitSccc|enta may render 

K k 4 Sample. 
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Example. 

942» If Nero burned Rome, be was exe- 
crably wicked; but he did not bum Roroc, 
tKerefore he was not execrably wicked. 

943, Here the falfehood of the concluiioa 
is apparent ; and therefore the confequent is 
true, uotwithilaodmg tbc falfchood of the 
aatecedent * 

p44« If the confequent bp true and granted 
iij the iccond ^/opofition, yet the truth oi the 
antecedent cannot be inferred from it, for the 
confecjucnt rpay not be ncccff^rily deduced 
jfrom the antecedent onlv* 

Example* 

<^45. If princes fet bounds to their ambition 
thcjr arc happy ; Trajan was happy, thexcfoie 
he fet bounds to his ambition. 

This con'fcqucncc is falft, for he fet no 
bounds to his ambition* 

946. Several other complex propofitions 
n^ay often be converted into the conditional^ 
and confidcred as fuch, as exceptives\ thus 
unlejsyqu repent y&u cm^f^t be favedi or cdu/a/. 
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as M fftienfs^ hre ncceffary hecauft decreed l iii 

complex, as he that does not Jiudj cannot- become 
learned. 

" , ' SECTION VlIL * ' ' 

OF .OTH£B. FORMS OP ARGUJtfBMTATIOir. . 

; Thde it Will be fuffiaent to'ddcribs; ^ 

947. An ent hymen is a iyilogifni, .<Hie" of 
^hoie premifes is omitted. .Tims the apoJUm^ 
ajjerud that- ChriJi had rtfetL ^rom the idfad^ 
therefore he really did rife titter Us death. . r:t f? 

948. An epicherema ir a iyik^giim^ to onQ 
or. both of whofc premifes, its proof is added. 
The apQjiles agkrted that Ckrift had.rif»fim. 
the deadyfor they faw and converjed, with him 
wfier .las rejhfredvm^ tber^re hte^rrfurreSka^^ 
udm not a JiSiion, The oration, of CiccrQ- for 
Milo may be redciced to ioittpicfacren^a.. 

949. Soi^te^ is a: Yeries of propofitiom io 
difpofed» that the predicate of each is the 
fubjcA of the next, until the conclviion is 
formed of the iaiti predicate^ and^ the fuhfe^ 
4jf the firfl propofition. This argument i^ 

mueh 
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950. The apoitles proclaimed the refur« 
reftion of Chrift ; pK>clMming the refurreAioa 
of Chrift, they were perfecuted by the Jews^ 
•nd gained nothing ; feeing pcriccutcd, and 
yet gaiuag nothing, they muijk have been 
iincere; being fmcerc they were therefore 
WQ^y-of credit. . * 
, .951. The fiift branches of this argument, 
BAmely, the pipdftmation &:c ud the perle« 
eution, bemg matters of fad, cannot be proved 
bat by tefttnumy; but the lift, being an mlh^ 
mice from reaibn/may be converted into a 
i^filogifm; thus tbtey who fufferei nituk anA 
gmmd mthmg hy their affirtion &f a fad thgf 
Wiinfffed, tmjk hB. liemid jlSnvdiv, hft$^ "ihg 
f^ikijuffered^ mudky dc^.tlurefare they wMfi 
Jheert. — Then whoever 4ire Jineere- fihaivii^ 
iovf. m.nmtivc. tdo^ett a fai^ehood,J,a$:e worthy 
of €nditp hup th^ apeftks were Jincere, theri^ 

_ 95^ Hence, where not matters of fad but 
^erpticaBfpmigrU^bcfiil^cd <i£4^ift lu^ameiHi 

- ' it 
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it is in fad abridged fyUofffms, each ftep 
confifting of the middle term of another 
fyUogifmj coaneded with the oonclufioa of 
tiie laft. Thus in the following Sorites, a 
mfkr covets tmtci, he that cave$i much toMIr 
mtich, lie that ivants much is mtferable, therefore 
a mifer is' ntiferabtem The fyllogifms arei s 
mifer covets mmy things^ he that covets massft 
things HffOfiis many things, thetifope a mifer want9 
many tUngSi Ag^n« be that voants mas^ 
thh^ is mij/hahk, 4 mifir "wdkt^ iMfey 
tiingSf titer ef or e^ i^c- 

953, But ac^/^, that to render this argument 
(Spndttfiire, i»o {>art of it flumld beequirocai 

thus the foUowing is faulty : he that drinh^ 
psitch Jleeps well, he that fiieps well does na 
evil, be that does no evil pleafes God, therefore he 
fhsd '^ints nrtfch pleafes O^. * For, It h 
dtiit that he alone th«t does no eyil> having it 
ito im po^T to 'CdiAmit or wciA it^ plcsfitt' 
Ood, otherwise itones would pleaie Ged^ 

954. A drlemma is an argument confifting^ 
of two or more branches, into which th# 
iubjcft is divided, and eztendmg to the 

whole the canclufion formetl on eacir 

h?an^^« 

Exam^^ 
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Example* 

955. ancient philofophcr, to proTC the 
. voiStty of human hfe» rcafoned thus: men* 
cither obey .their paiiions or they rciift them ; 
if they obey them they mwft he unhappy, for 
they can oever fatisty thetn; if they reiiil 
titem, they muft alfo-be unhappy, as they 
muil Uvc m a cQnliwt ftatc of £?lf deoAal,. 
therefore, human life is neccflkrily mifcrable. 
; 956.. Tp reuder a*, diipmma pertcd, it#-4if- 
junftive branches fhould exactly include tho 
^ut^Oi. fo as jtp exclude^ any other 
braacbi t^nd tht; concl^fion of each fliould^be 
rtbccflSuy; Hen^e tbj$ foUowing is^ 4efe<iive : 

957* A wife is cither- b^utifk^i apd.;fl|c» 
fte will make her huflwid jealou?^ or 0ie is^ 
deformed,, and .then ^ftic . will difg^f^ hA9«, 
then a oatspi ihouldit^ke no wife. Here k ti 
Hl^in th^t; there is a^ q^^dium betwixt he^i|ty 
9nd deformity, and that women may be beatir, 
tiful, and yet fq n^odcft as to afford: no jiift. 
iSMk of jealousy. 

^58.. InduHion is an argument^ by which* 
• ' - : from 
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Stota . the obfervatioo ' of toy pu^rtf hi 
numerous individuals of the (iime ipecies, it is 
inferred that it ezifts in all the other indivit 
duals of .tbat fpecies ; or by obfexving certain 
properties in all known ipecies of bodies of 
the* iaq^c- clafs, it is interred to exift in aU 
other unknown fpecies of that clafs ; or by 
observing certain properties in all known 
bodies, it IS inferred to cxift in all bodies ; fo 
that in fad, except with regard to individual 
iubftance3 of the fatne fpecies, it is only 
an argument from analogy. • ^ 



SECTION IX. 

A VXN1>IQATI01I OF THa SYLLOOISTIC IfODB OP ' 

REASONING. 

959. Having treated fo amply of fyllogifmSj^ 
and thereby claimed fo much of the attention 
of the reader to their (truAure, and the laws 
of their conititutton, it cannot be deemed 
unreaibnable to vindicate their utility againft 
the objeftions of fo great a mafter of reafoning^ 
as Mr. Locke. The principal writers amongft 
oiirfclves it is true, as Watts, Duncan, and 

lately 
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htely Mr. Di ailoc^ h«re paid tio ttpmt M 

the ccnfurcs paffcd on this mode of reafoning^ 
fer they have not overlooked the laws fay 
which they arc governed; but they have 
taken no^notice of the Qbjedktoiis made t0 
their ufe^ which compels me to undertake the 
tafk of removing them. 

960. Mr. Locke on entering on this fulzH 
jtA, barely profcfles to ^' entertain' fom^ 

doubts, whether fyllogifm be the proper 
•! iftftmment of reafon, and the mod ufcful 
•* method of exerctfing the faculty." But he' 
loon becomes more confident of its inutility ; 
he tells us, that if we obferve the anions of 
** our own minds, we lhall find that we 
« reafon moft clearly, when we only pbfcryes' 
" the connexion of the proof, without rcduc- 

ing our thoughts to any rule of iyllogifm, 
* and therefore vfc may lee many men who 

reafon moft juftly, who know not how to 

make a fyllogifm." To perceive the fallacy 
of this objection, it is only neceflary to obfcrvc, 
tliat a fyUogifhi is nothing more than a ftate- 
ment of two propofitions, trom which a third 
^ay be inferred; now the connexion or dif- 
connqxion of which Mr. Locke ipeaks, cannot 

be 
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be ^ifcefUfedt but by meatis of mo lucii p!^ 

pofitions, either explicitly exprefled, as in a 
foirmal fynoglfm, or iitt{^dtly ^otitaitied in ft 
compound propofition. ThuSj if I mean to 
prove that a tyrant bmnot be liappy, the 
proof I adduce of the difconnexion of happi- 
nefi and tyranny^ is the fad of a tyrant's being 
hated by his fubjeda* and thus reaibn fylio* 
gtftically. A Jivereign iaied fy his JUbJeSBf 
cannot be happy ^ but a tyrant is a Jovenign 
hated by bis /tibfeHs, therefore a tyrant canmt 
be happy. The comnoon inartihcial maaner 
of expreffing this argument is, a tyrant cannot 
be happy^f for he is bated by his fubjeHs ; btil 
this is a compound caufal propofition which 
equally involves two propoiitions^ as ihewit 
No. iy8, it being prcfuppokd, and therefore 
needled to aflert the . general piopoiitbnt that 
a fovereign hated by l.is lubjcds cannot be 
happy. The only difference, then, betwixt 
this form and the former fyllogifm, is, that in 
the fyllogifoEi nothing is* prelUppofed, every 
propofition on which the inf^^nce is grounded 
is fully exprefled ; but in the compound hiar* 
tificiai form, one proportion is prefuppofedf 
and its expreflion therefore deemed needleis^ 

and 
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afidUic otbct two arc iavolved in pne phrafe* 
In the mind the connexion with the proof is 
CDkdAy tbe iamc both forms. In the for-^ 

mcXf the rcaloning is developed in c:iiprcls 

m>rds,, in the latter enveloped* In the fotmei^ 
caeh propofition is diftind, fo that if the 
ConneiEkm pr difconnexion be controTerted, 
the opponent may deny either propolition ; 
die latter has the advantage of being more 
concifely prefented^ but the opponent, allow- 
ing foroe part of the compound propofition to 
^ true, is more embarraiTed to diientangle it 
from the part he may deem falft.* This in-* 
convenience Mr. Locke himfelf has ezperi'^: 
cncedi in Ins dllpute with the biflbopof Wor- 
ccitefft which obliged him to have recourie to 
a fyllogifm. He entirely miftakes the ufe of 
iyllogiftic rules, in ftating, that it is imagined 
that men learn thereby to reafon more juftly. 
This 4S far from being their gener^ uie ; they 
dircd men, not how to reafon, but to expreis 
the purport of an argument more difiindly ; 
to detci^ errors in reafpning, and to exhibit in 
a narrow compafs the f(?veral propofitions 
VFbicbj in a* long difcourfe^ may have been fo 
dilated^ as to efeap.e the memory or diibadi 
« , . the 
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the attention. In fliort and plain arguments, 
where no contradidion is aj)prehended,' the 
f}'liogillic £01*01 would uridoubtcdlj^ be iupcr- 
fluous^ tedious, and'even ridiculous}, but iliU 
the iyUogifni exifts in the mind, clfc'the rca- 
fonlng would not be Juft ; the mind diiberns 
the connexion of the extremes tod middle 
term Jimultimeoujly ; but it cdn be esfipirdTed 
in words, only fucceilivcly^ and the forms of 
fcxpreffion may be more or Icfs explicit. * - 

961. In Ibme dafes the lyllogiftic ait 
teaches how to reafon ; lor alter the properties 
of a fubjeift are known; it teaches to range 
them in the form moft proper to fblVe the 
queftion^ ks will be fliewn hefeaftet* 

96^. The lyllogiftic form ndt only fliews 

how to exprefs an ' krgiimiiint moft diftih Aly, 

but alio in what refpe<% the arguments of aii^ 

Mrcrikry are fallacious: this uie i» lb im* 

portant^ that in many, even amicable contro* 

Verfics, cart^icd on in a Iodic, and difFuffe man* 

her, the rcdudion of arguments tp the ij Uo* 

giilic form has been demanded. Thus, in the 

fiimous conference of B^sza, with the Luthe**^ 

ran profeiTor Jacoht, at Montbcliard,^' Bcza 

* Golloq. il^tispelgartens, 45 ; and Bayle, Ansi, Eng- 
lilh,p. 792. .c 
' LI entreated 
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caatfcated hualo prefeatlusargiiiiieaa^aatbe 

ijdlogiftic form. 

^6$. Tim v£o is in iome HxBt acknow* 
ie^ed bj Mr. Locke, but ireibrii^lod to x:aics 
iviiichncefy ibldom occurs his -words avet . 

tlrar .(l^ogiims) chief ax^ 4iie uil 
^'(the ibisool^ whexe mm are aUowed, with* 

.wt ihamc, -to deny the dgxeement 4Ji ideas 

that do jnanifcftlj ^gree." This rcflcdioa 
on the icfapols^ is certainly tpo generaii; iuch 
a. ihamelcsts dciiial never happens^ except 
wfaoQejtis jvnagmed iome iacred jxiyfteries of 
ic^gion aac CQSUj^mcdz thdc tome think coft« 
tnvytOy otfaeis above reaiba, and yet trae; 
** or out ^ the icUools to doofe who &a£a 

■ 

thence haveieamed, idthoat^hame to deny 
^^ihc ouwexion of ideas^ which xvea to 
^'^hemlebses is visible^"* 

Ca& this lapply to fuch opaon as Beza and 
Jacohi? can it apply to Mr. Locke himielf^ 
lidbOf in itfs Aeply itp the^Biihop jof Womsf^ 
tcjr^f to refute his ic^dihip'^ aHeitian, that the 
fiatqrc of ^man ha Pctc^ is ihe coismon p»> 
tiwe of oxan, fajs^ " whatever is in Petor 
f'^ftsiB Bctflv, but whatcwr ei^ viPetar 

t f • 1359 tft dilm, 8v9ir 

: ''is 
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^^is jparticular, and it confounds my under- 
"ftsmdthg to make a gentai portiotlar 
which in efied 13 the &me as faying^ iltere^ 
Jfore ii g^no'ii^ e§fftwioh i^t&i dots not estifi in 
Peter* His reafoning, in the wliole of thia 
Jcontfovcrly, Would have been infiriiiely lels 
tedious aiid pel^leae^, if he had deigned to 
adopt the precifion of the fchools. 
964* But, coatiilues Mr* Lodte, t<^ iafelr 
is ncMihlng, but by virtue of one propofition 
laid doUrn as Wie, to draw in andth^lr tts 
true ; that Is to fee, or fuppofe, fuch con- 
^'nextoii of the t^o ideas of the itlfetred 
propofition/* 

iHiift adcounl: of the tuitcire of infimnce is 
iiirely incorred: in ail inferences there ae- 
-teflWily are three propofitions, one ftattng 
the agseement of the middle term with one 
of the extremes, and another ftating its agrce- 
jasciii with the other extreme. l%e icoond 
propoiition, therefore, is not the inference; 
ahia iceittks from the joint cpniidefaCion of 
|x>th propofitions. 

965. Tb explain himielf further, our tilul^ 
trioias au^or lays down the following pro* 
pofition: men Jhall he puniflud in, another 

L 1 world, 
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ruorld, and thence (lays he) let if be inferred, 
that determine themjehes* Here, ift^ 

deed> two propofitions are laid down, but it 
cannot be - faid, that the iecond is inferred 
from the firft, the connexion not being as 
•yet apparent ; he continue, the queftion ]S> 
whether the mind has made the inference 
''juflly;*' it fureljr could make none if it 
proceeded no further* - If it has made it by 
finding out the intermediate ideas,- aiid 
taking a view of the connexion of them 
placed in a due order^ it has proceeded ra^ 
tionaUy.*' iNiow the connexion and true 
order of the intermediate ideas that draw iti 
'(as he palls it) the concluiion, he fiates thus. 
Men fliould be puniflied — God the puniflicr 
.-^jiift puniihmcnt — the puniihed goiity^ 

could have done othcrwife — freedom — felf 

determination. Now/* fays he, I aik 

whether the connexion of the extremes, 
(that' is, betwixt the idea of men s punifli- 
nient in the other world, and freedom and 
felf-determination,) be not more clearly 

/i feen in this fim'ple and .natural difpofition, 
than in the perplexed repetitioBSjandjBmble 

*^ of Eve or fix lyliogifms/* . • - . ; 

- . 9^6* I 
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966* I frankly own, that the mode of rea^^ 
ipoiiig here exhibited fecms to me much Icfs,^ 
clear, and apparently leis conneded, than if 

the fubllance of it had been prciientcd m thc| . 
iyllogiftic form ; thus, mm Jball he pumjhed in^ 
tbc. 7i£xt life, and Chd vifll be the puniflur^] 
Now puni/hments infiiSied by God mttft be jtift^ 
therefore that pumjh$nent muft hcjt^U Ag^ix)» 
£/" the punijhment be juji, the piaujjied. mujl. bt^ 
gmlty \ but God beii^ tbepunipiert ^h^\pwijhr 
ment mi^j he jtijiy therefore the putujh^d mt^i &| 
guilty^— Sd. the puni/hed m^e guilty^, they muft^ 
have bad the po^voer of niJujg otJ^erwi/e ih^ theyi 
If me a^ed,; but ^at they are, guilty, has h^efi 
ju/i JheVQtt, therefore. tJi^ey had the pouter of a6i^. 
ing otberwife, Laftly, the poyqer of aMmg 
qtjierwife thatt has c^ciedy is wha( is coiled^ 
freedom, or the power of /elf-.defermjnqtio?i ; hit 
theje. t^en have b,a^ {/^ p/mcr Qf.^it^ (^ther-^ 
vojffef as jii/l feen ; therefore t^ey hajjL the powen 
feff^'deUirtmmtim*^ Ij^xe there bi^t.^e fouf 
§fUqgifiiis and no jumble ; I appccj to everj 
r^^j W;hethar the .reaibi^g be not rdearcc^ 
and its links better conne^cd. tliaa in the 
Xicw. "^iMtccl tor par wiifph r v" i 
. ; .3%* Our aMthor .^1141]^^ .it;.^ inlU- 

" Lis perablc 
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pcrabic objcdion to ijUogifms, that manjji 
all oiret the vtotld, reafbn -with gteat clearndSi 
and accuracy, withput knowing what a fyl- 
togifm is. And, in truth, moft mankind vo^* 
{on juftiy an the common incidents of life^i 
t^^itbdut knowing what a'fyllogifm is, juft as 
they Ipcak without i^owing the laws of iyn« 
tax, and fpcak profc without knowing what 
ptoft is; yet, though they know not the 
word, they praiflifc what it figni^cs, when 
firom two piopoiitioQs th^ infer a third ; and 
this they muft doj, whenever they rcafon, in 

t^hat^er form or garb of ivords the ptotppfir 
tions may be enveloped. Yet, hov^ often dq 
they reafon inaccntatclyy without ptrcerving 
that they do fo, by not reducing their opiiiAonsf 
to tike iyllo^ftic form ? Thus moft national 
are perfuaded> that they Ihould give implicit 
cf^ditto the Opinions of their anc<^ors: if 
you aik them whether they ihould believe 
them, whether true or falft ? many will ahr 
ifSfcr, (though with ibme hefitation, as I h^Ve 
often obfenred,) iliat they believe thorn 
paufe they are true. Now a fingle fyilogiim 
will difcover the weakriefs of this ground of 
beUef ; She/i 0re the o]^im$ ^wt nncift^rs : 
• 4 ^ • cdl; 
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: The ibcond popoAion w3L^ it'ba$oftEESi| 
dDae.)i eiiibanra& thetik:; tos aUow .it,, thejs 
pbin^ perceive, would be to fuppofe tkcuB 
anceiiora iofalkblet md confGqooailjr .^beuiga 

©f a ftipcrior nature tx>- deny it, miuld be to 

ccadbto ail their opinions os tQ iumi^:&aco 
lid fino ofdifiitidiocLk drawiu . , : 

968. Bot Mil X^ke. tftlk ^ o^cauiilugi 
^ gendewomen cafiiy 'undciiflnuls ifc is. noft 
. iafc ibv hex to» abroad tbinljs clad^ when 
^ it Mows, fi^om the SuW. aodr thteatras. to 
^ sainr without fancong a fyilogifni^'aiid fees - 
♦**the probable cc>nnexioii of that wind with 
^ sainr and of xsm '^itb catching cddv wilsh-^ 
out the fetteis of fcv^ral fyliogifms/' ; * 
Ha#e we phinly; iee the fouwt o£ his mil* 
tak&; he luppofbs, that i}dl/ogifisi& formed in 
tile nmifllr muftbe incniiikeied wftb thefiune 
Ifaia md &ioceffioa a£ wosds tiie soind,. as 
KtAwn prodocod in. kngnage % 'vcheiioasv -dus 
Gomtiary is evident;^ &a£6 thfi cspoqe^kxL isf 

* See the excellent and profound remarks «f Dr. James 

Qr«gory, a Me^« Edinb* and 34i« 

L 1 4 the 
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the propofi^ns, iubftantially the' ftme^ i» 
nevertheleis quite different in difiibrent lan<r. 
guages and idioms. Tkus, in Englilh ' ahd 
Latin, two vnegatives ate. equivalent to. an 
affirmative : in French and Greek, they arq 
not, but lather deny.' more fltongty.t It ap-?' 
pears to me, tha( things, and the fcntiments 
<>£ men concerning, them, are conceived all 
over- the -world, in the iame uniform manner;, 
the expreffion alone is varied, by rcafon of the 
iundry occaficms, which. originally gave. rile to 
it, and rendered it intelU^ble. When propo* 
fitions contain nothing unufual, theconnexionr 
of many of them with each other, is fccn all 
at onke,.as is acknowjicdged by Locke. . him* 
lelf.f^ " How, as it were, in an iiiftant, dp 

our ininds, with one glance, &e att the 

parts of a demonftiation, which. may .vejy? 

well.be caUed along one, if we Qonftdot the 
^. time, it will require to, put it into words, 

and itep by ftep. to flicw it to another.? It 
is in this faculty of leeing the.canncJUQU^of 
many things at once, that mentdl captcil^ 
and comprehenlion confifts ; a Acuity .whole 

« • 

* Book it. chsip»'iK« Itc. xo« " - 

: ' extent 
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extent vaiies in various minds, and in the iamo 
mind varies as to the relations it extends to ; 
but of this elfcwhcre. It is not then con-' . 

tended, that mental lyliogifins fliould cantam 
thofe repetitions that are.neceflary, or at leaft 
Ihould be briefly fuggcftcd, in the vocal, much " 
Icfs thofe /uhjwnptive and illative words, hut^ 
' uowy therefore* Nor even, in the vocal cx- 
^ preffion of reaibningy formal fyllogiims need 
be adduced ; uulcis ia jdifputation» where the 
pointe contcfted muft be^ let forth with the 
utmoft .predi&oo^ or in reluming .the fub* 
ilancc af a long difcourfe, and prefenting its 
purport in the deareft and moft compendioqs 
point of view. And thus it has been em* 
ployed fagr the ableft polemic writers ; but as 
au inilrument of reafoning, its mental exift- 
ence is eflentially noceilary. 

9^...Qur author howevo: alleges, that 
in niatbematical demdnftrations, the khow<» 
V le4gP gained th^el^y, comes ihorteii . and 
cleareft without fyllogifms yet Leibnitz, 
afiiiredly one of the moil eminent mathema- 
^ ticians of his age, te;lls us, that EucUd's de- 
mcmftrations» are for the moft part arguments, 
^ImoA pcrfcdiy in form; and that when 
' ' Euclid 
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iLmkid appaientix forms ct^hjtacmcs, the 
popofi^n fupprdSed imD be ftmtA in the 

jmxgmJ^ Woi^s, alfa an ciniocttt matbie^ 
matfcian^ iiiTSy that nodiiisg is dMMlvcred^^n 
jUKthesDatLCsbut by means' of fyUogxii»s«f 

970. But (continues Mr. Locke,) " fyfto*- 
1* gifim do not hdp um m fiodmg oi»l proetsv 

€r in making new dilcovcrics ; the rules of 

f* fyU(^;i&Ds ferve not to fucmib the nnnd 

with intermediate ideas^ to £hcw the con- 
f^' aexmt vnth remote ones.*' Nciftbcr A> the 
algd:>r^ic rules te^ph us how to fcam an equar- 
tioii::'afe tkcy tkerefbfc t» be veysSkAi ]f 
fyUogiiiias do not teaob n&ta^d a.coanezioii9 
(ibr its exigence piefiippoies. « oomeinoii, 
whipthcx leal of imaginary) at leail ijl; teaebc^ 
us> and forces us to examixic and fcrutinize si 
iuppofed connexion^ ediiUfting the finks 
betwixt which it is thaught to exift, in the 
fiB^^d ibrjn. ; nay^ bf attentioii to tive pton 
pertic^ of a (iii,^cQ:, the niind' is ^nablcd^ by 

* Nouv. £iiaies» p, 446. * 
t l40g. p. 94, and Clairaat Geomet. FrcfaeCi p. 10. 
Dr. JbifMsGFegory, 2 Mein. Sdinb. 423, feys, mathematf- 

Oil (lemon ft ration, as wefindit in the. axicieiit goometeicSy ii 
(lut aa abridged chain of fyllogifnM« 

^iTociatiop 
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aflbcialion or other wtie, to dlfcem aconnexioiij 
mid draw a conclufion, the juftnefs of which 
may afterwards be afcertained^ by cafttzig the . 
vvholc into the fyllogiftic form. 
, gjt* Our great author fiiU objed$, that 
of whatever ufc lyllogifms may be in know- 
^' 4edge« they can be of none at all in proba«» 
^' bilities." In this alfb 1 muft differ from 
i»ini ; it 19 in eftimattng probabtItties> that its 
ufe is mofl frequent, and moft neceilary. - * 
|Iow do we prove the truth of the books of 
the old Teftament, but by affuming, that it is 
not probable that Jews ihould intent, tranf^ 
mil from age to age, and even confecratc, v 
a hiftory, in the main, fo difgraccful to their 
iinceilors. But a hiftory of the Jews is ib 
circumftanccd, tlicreforc it is not probable 
^at they have invented it» &c. Again, a 
^iftury not invented, delivers fails as they 
really happened ; fince then the Jews did not 
invent it, the fad^s it contains muft havb 
feally happened, therefore the hiftory that , 
contains them is true. 

972. Alljcrfthiftoriealcrtticifm,aHi|>eecfaes, 
whether of the deliberative or judicial kind, 
may be refolvcd into^fyllogifms, and from 
th^m borrow their entire convidive force. 

It 
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973. It is the latent ftate in which lyllcw, 
gifms form the foundation of reaibnitig, that^ 
ib tar impofed on our great philoibphpr, ^ 
to overlook their exiftencc. It ihould fcem 
as if hp confi^ered fyllogifms only, ii^ that 
funpje, mcagrcjj Ibrnial, uncmbcUiflicd llatc 
in which they ar^ exhibited in th^ fchoqlay , 
^nd which is as neceflary in cxadl difputation 
^ tl^e fimplification of equations in, algebra^ 
th|i( tfy^ adverfary may dilcmdly fee . what 
propofition he rnay grai^t, and what he ought 
to d^Unguiih or deayi ^nd heupp .t^c prcci«» 
lion required by our law in fpecial pleading, 
the ignor4nce ot which, in m^ny {tfa^i(\onersj 
cccajipLied fq much mifcbief, as fo 9opipel 
the I^gi&turc to j^layr lefs (everc argu- 
mentation, but. muc4\ n}9rc ^ te4ii:>ij^ ^ar^d ejc-^ 
penliye* . . ^ 

^74,.^ Nay, our author has carried hi$ dif- 
likc to the fyilogiftlc forms fo that he wil^ 
npt allovy them the. merit of difcoycring thq 
wec^nefs of an argument, though he owq^ 
he once thqught them uieful^ in tkdit jrefp^ « 
button a ftrlder exammatipn, he fays he touu J, 
*^ that the cobcre^c^ of , an .^J^um^nt • v^^9 
'* better flicwa by fubjcdiiig each link tO/the 
** immediate view of ^ the mind in its proper 

place*^ 
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plac*c, whereby its connexion is bell: ob- 
iirvcd, than by fyllogifms, which Ihew th6 
" incoherence only to thofe that are verfcd ui 
mood ^nd Jigure.'' Whether his manner of 
fhevving this connexion, be clearer than the 
fyllogiftic, I leave to the determination of 
thofe who may compare both modes of eluci- 
dation. No. 965 and 966. But, as to whsttlie 
adds concerning nmd and Jigure, I ihall only 
iay,* that without any knowledge of them, 
the incoherence of an argument may indeed 
be felt, though without that or fomc equiva* 
dent knowledge, in what point an argument 
hitches, cannot be pointed out ; yet in im- 
{>6rtant 'debates, to be able to point out . the 
rule tranfgreffcd, if any has been, or to fliew 
that'ho rule has been tranfgreiTed, if the^ id- 
formahly of an argument be iniiiled on, is 
-furely a confiderable advantage ; thus, manf ' 
injuries may be felt, without any knowledge 
x>f the law or fiatute tranigrefied, but toXst 
able to point it out, is highly advai^itageous 
'and fetisfaAory.* * 

♦ Of this we have a remarkable and decifive inftance ia 
the Bangoria(I'(£omro?eiffy; tke fiiikop Hoadiy's ai^- 
\ * ' meat 
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^75. 1 lliall here conclude this tedious, and 

to mc highly irk^boic difquifition. It is with 
the utOK^ regret i oppofe fo high m autha- 
tkyflstbat of Mr. Locke; but, on this oc» 
cafion I cannot but think, that his judgment 
inras watped hy the jnft itidlgnatioh he felt zt 
the tdifliag, yet folemn wraugijidg of the 
fchools ia his day^ and the over nice attention 
|Mttd to iyllogtiliG foans ; this kkdignuii fecl^ 
iz^ is eaiilj difccined tluougiiout thib wLuJe 
dapttt* His dbjedions to the inttkacies 0^ 
mood aild figure, I Tery willingly allow ; they 
tiugr eafily be atoided^ as all axe jiediicibk to 
the firft figure^ 

The dl^oftiotts^yf t>r. Cattipheil, ia the fiift 
iK^himeof hisexceiient Treatiie oa the fhilo<- 
£>phy of Rhctorjki, p. 164, being for the 
mo& past the fame as tfaodfe Mr. Loeke;^ 
need not be mentioaed ; they arc fufficiently 
stfisted by bis own pradtiee. . For though ht 
tells us, p. 164, tjiat the method of plov lag 

taent la his aofwel' to Dn Saatie» p. 31 ; SD^fe*! f«oiid 
Letter, p. 58 ; ahd Prat't Rtfply thereto, p. 41 ; iiii the 

fyHogHm fornied by Lord Camden, to explain the ftatutc 
sf frayik; and an obi^Mjec ia CiftiMiWm See the .cafe 
of Jiind&li T JbKiayt |tb ^c^rfc 1^65. 
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^* by ffWof^m, BippcsLvs, even on a fuperficidl 
review^ both lumatuial aodiMroUx*'' yct^ m 
p. ,124, ht himfclf, to prove that dcxnojarfira* 
liftx evidence 4oes not admit a jconftaricTy oC 
pruufi, forms the following l^Jlogilin ^ If 
one 4cnx)n£ti:ation wcxe «vf r capable k4 
bfkig Jjefiate4, it would be by another dc* 
ja^n&T^an, thi$ being the GtAy evidence 
adsyjted to the/til^i2, and the onljr ibrtbj 
which the founer could be matched^ Bui 
to ixifipoif that coatxiiries are de^on^ablc^ 
is to fuppofe that the iame profofition is 
both true a^ falie» which is ^^idgu 
contradiAioa, confequemify^ if there ihoald 
ever be the appearance of dcwajapftr^jUqa vi| 
** oppofitc fides, that on one fide mull: be fal- 
*^ lacious and fophiftical/' He niay» indeed, 
call this argument an epichcrema, if he chufes, 
as each propofitioo is fi;f)poiited by a proof, 
but it is evidently grounded oa a iyllogifm, 
and if the proofs were diluted, they alio 
Ihopljd bp proved by lyllogifms. Where, in 
this fligumeht ts that petith principih 'whidi he 
fays, p. 174, is eiTexitial to a regular fyllggilm I 
If it were, it is cxtratordinary that the eagle- 
eyed fchoialtiics never difcovered this radical 

' p. 181, 
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K i8i^ he fays, it is ill adapted to fcienti£c 
lelearches^ arid foir that reafbn never employe<i 
by the mathematiciaii. Yet Leibnitz alTertSi 
It is coriftantly erriployed by Euclid, as already 
incntioried, and ib alio iii algebni. - But fup-^ 
pofe it were ndt, ^re there no other fcienccs 
but the matheniatical ? the fyllogifm of 
Lord Camden, in the cafe of Hindfon v Ker- 
jey» uninibhi&ilre i It ruiis thii^ : Nd peiibn 
who would be intoiiipetent to prove a will 
upon It trial, fcan be Wedible to dttdk it 
upon the executioh; the devifee in this 
** cafe ^otfld be incofnpetcht to prt>vc. Ergo, 
he is not credible to atteiL'* See his 
Argument, p. 6^. 

OFMSTHO0. . 

^76. This is the laft and not the leait ini- 
portant part of logics^ as it indicates, firft, the 
general means oi inveiligating truth. 

Secondly, how truths^ already known, arc 

xuoft cafily communicatefi. * * \ ' 

. ^ Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, how tq afcertain truth by con- 
tfovcify. 

Fourthly, the means requifite to obtain 
tfuth from living witne^es. 

Fifthly, the rules to be obfcrved for ob- 
taining a true ^nterpretatton 9f written docu- 
ipents. ' • 

It is fcarce ne'ceiTary to mention^ that all 
prejudices derived from ambiguous or fallav 
cious fources, or grounded on erroneous prin- 
ciples, Ihoyld firfl be laid alide, if not aban- 
doned ; the moft exaA and extenfivc know- 
ledge of the fads on which the truth of the 
fybje^S .of inquiry depends, fliould be attained, 
precipitation avoided, and all biafes from 
iotpr^ft aixd partiality vigilantly excluded. 



CHAPTER X. . 

OF TH£ GENERAL MEANS OF IXVKST I GATiy^J- 
AND COMMUNICATINO TRUTH. 



SECTION J. 

Ol THE ANALYTIC MtTHOO. 

977. This confifts, firft, inflating the* fub* 
Jed Qt inyei^jgation m the moft precife and 

Mm unambiguous 
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unambiguous manner, excluding every thing 
extraneous to tt» and, (if neceflary,) defining 
the terms In which it is conceived. 

Secondly, in obferving, enumerating, and 
marking its known properties.^ 

Thirdly, in obfcrving the relation of thcfe 
properties to each other, and to fbme known 
ftandard, or general tefts with which they may 
be examined and compared. 

Laftly, in deducing from fuch comparifon, 
fuch fads or other truths as may thereby be 
dlfcerned, demonftrated or rendered probable, 
and caufes from their cfFedis* 

978. As we thus proceed from the iimplcft 
and moft known properties of an objcft, to 
the more complex and remote, and thus to the 
gradual developement of its nature, as far a> 
it may be known* or the folution of a propofed 
quciaoa re(iulrcs, this method is ftj led that of 
refolutwn or analytic* 

gyg. It is thus wc learn to read, beginning 
with the founds attached to^the letters of the 
alphabet, thence proceeding to the fyllablcs 
formed of thofc letters, and, laiUy^ to the 
words formed of thofc fyllablcs. . 

<^So. In the fame manner we learn foreign 

languages. 
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iangu^es. Firft diiltinguiihing the Taripus 
parts of Tpeech, asjiouns, and their fubdiftinc- 
tions ; then the manner in which their rela<* 
tions are dciignated, whether by tcrminatiuns 
or articles ; thence preceding to verbs, noting 
their various iniledions, according to their 
relation to time, and to the intention of the 
fpeaker; then we attend to thofe parts of 
ipeech which fuffer no variation ; and, lafily, 
we learn to afcertain the relation of thefe 
dilSerent parts to each other, according 
.to the iyntadic rulers peculiar to each laa« 
guage. 

981. So in itudying logkk from prelimi- 
nary obfervattons on the ufe, fignificatlon> 
and general relations of words to their ob« 
jeds, we proceed to obfervations on propo- 
rtions fornoed therefrom. Their combination 
with each other In the acl of ratiocination, 
and the evidence, certainty, probability, or 
doubt, refulting from the combination ; we 
next learn to detect its various abuies, and 
mark fome falfe principles which have fre- 
quently, but erroneoully, been admitted ; to 
which we fubilitutc fome general principles 
of general ufe in fpecuiative reaibning; 

Mm;? and. 
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and, kftlf, we oofiblnde ^Ith fiating the- ob- 
fervatiotts contdined in the preicnt chapter. . 

982. So m analyzing natnrat bodies, tht 

peculiar province ot chymical Jciencc^ we be^^xi 
by feparating, if neceffary, every vifibte foreign 
particle; we neit proceed to examine its 
bulk or weight by reference to the ftandard 
ftieaiiires or weights of the country, and itt^ 
i-pcclfic gravity by its relation to that of an 
eqtial bulk of water ; then we obfcnre the 
properties it * exhibits, when expofed to heat, 
whether by diftilktion, fublzmation; iitifioii, or 
vitrification ; then its relation to v 
whether acid,, alkalme, fpirhttons, fk od^agi- 
nous, noting the refults of the adion of theft 
tefis, and the diftifn49::partsfeptoitbd'b7theni^ 
and the claiTes of natural bodies to which^thegr 
are referable. ^And finally, if pdiliMeyVeGoin* 
poiing the whole, by the xeuxuon oi the parts 
thus feparated. . 

983. Hence, it is plain, that to att^ a 
knowledge (rf* this fcience, we muft firft Icam 
the nature, jufc, and application of the tefis iC 
applies, and tlic various fpecific refults to be 
expe&ed fkim'their application to the vtanous 
known claircs of natural bodies. 
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994- ^ ^l^o by metb.Qd^ tbat the 

icipices of numeration, as arithmetic and 
algebra, muil: be acquired, gradually proceed- 
ing from the fimpler to the more compound 
operations. Oeometry alfot though taught 
iyuthctically, yet is more e.afily and n^^turuU^ 
acquired by the analytic method^ as the cele- 
brated Clairaut has ihcwn, in aa excellent 
Ipeatife thereon. In theie Iciences, evidence 
13 tlie proper teft of every propofition ad-» 
yanced. 

9(^5. Ja thc ipeculative fcicnccs pf j,uct^- 
phyfics, ethics, and natural law, the folution 
of many queftions is mpfl; naturally pbtained, 
by proceeding according to this method ; to 
iliuiifcate -the ptadicc of ivhich, I ib^U fubjp\n 
two examples. 

•Fisft in metapliyjics^ 

986. Suppofc the queftion to be, wluthcr 
the mind he a fimple Jlibjtance^ I firft.ftate, t^ie 
meaning I affix to the tc^ms in which it is 
conceived. -Mkid^ denotes the principle or 
lubje<^ of our fenfations^idcsis, ja4g(nents> ajid 
other perceptions. ' 

Sub^iance, denotes a bciijg qapabjc. of per- 
ception. 

M m 3 • Simple, 
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Simple^ denotes the denial of compoiition^ 
or a thing \¥bofe conftitution is an unit in the 
ftrifteft lenfe. 

Secondly, in examining the propefties of 
mind, I find by confcioufncfs, that it is capa- 
ble no% only of perception, but alfo of Judg- 
pient. 

Thirdly^ attending to the aid of judging^I 

find that to judge, the mind muft compare 
the objeds which it conneds or difconnefts. 

Fourthly, I find, that to compare tw o objcds 
tl^c miqd muft h^ve them both in its view at 
the fan)^ time. 

Whence I argue thus i 

To view two pbjeds together, at the fame 
time, they muft both cq-exift in one and the 
fame Unglc indivifible fubll^aiice. But, in order 
to Judge, ^he ound mull have the two objcd:s 
it compares, conneds^ oir difconneds, prefent 
to it at one and the fame time, therefore, they 
muft both co-exift ii^ a iingle m^iviAblc fub- 
ftance. The fecond propofition is proved thus: 
if the objcAs compared be not allowed to 
co-exift in a fingle fubftancc, then they muft 
bafuppofed to exift in at leaft two fubftances 
pr parts, ?Sow, fuch a fuppqfition is repug- 
nant 
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naut to the nature of a compariion> and con- 
fequently cannot be admitted. 

This fecond propofition is proved thus : to 
compare two objeds, one eliding by the fup- 
poiition m the part and the other in the 
part jB, they muft be both known ; but Hncc 
the mind in this fuppofition is not a Ample 
fubftance, but exifts in the parts and B, 
the portion of it exifting in the part ji, and 
to which one of the objecSs of comparlfon Is 
prefent, cannot know what exifts in the part 
J?, to which the other objcd is prcfent ; other- 
wife/ contrary to the fuppoiition^ both gbjeds 
would exift in one part» therefore it cannot 
compare them. 

This fccond propofition is thus proved : the 
parts and B are fuppofed really diftinA 
from each other^ therefore^ the knowledge 
pofleHcd by the part A is not the knowledge 
poffeffed hy the part B, nor can the part A 
know what paflcs in the part B : therefore, 
in this fuppoiition no comparifon could be 
inftitutcd, nor confequently any judgment,and 
yet we are confcious of both, therefore, this 
luppodtion isinadmiffiblc,andconfcqucniI) the 
mind is a fimple fubilaucc. See Condillac, 

M in 4 Secondly, 
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Se6dkidl]r, iti morals. 

987. It hasbfeen maihtained, about the fee- 
ginning oif the latt cisnttity, tod fuppattfcd by 
foine plauiibie reiibiiing» that private Dices 
^efepUhUc heUifirs. 

To examine this opinion^ let the terms be 
firft defined. 

Vices, denote habitual ezccfles^ detrimental 
to an individual or to the public, without 
l>eing the objeds of crimiilal laW ; as Ih^nketi^ 
hejsy prodigality, avarice^ libertinifmy &c. 

Privafe, denotes the vices of Ibme indivi- 
duals, and liot of the majority of the ibciety, 
for theii the aflertion would be glaringly 
abfurd, as it would be tantamount to affirm- 
ing, that pkhlic vices are public hehejtts. 

Fublic, denotes a majority or plurality of 
perfons. 

Benefits, denote advantageous upon the 
whole. 

We next proceed to the examination of the 
properties of the objed in queftion, which, in 
this cafe, are the coniec^uences refulting from 
Vitious habits. 

^ Firft, it is indeed allowed, that they are 
burttul to the individual engaged in them; 

but, 
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h\A, confideHug eSich vide iil particular fdp^ 

pofe drunkehhefif it liiay be faid^ that Tome 
' pcrfo'ns arc benefitted by it, for ihttattoe, tbt 
merchant v/ho imports the wine confuttacd, 
the fiiipWrlghl: vibo conftruAs th^'veffel thi* 
imports it, the various trades enipioycd in the 
<?cmftrudion, the failo!^ >Mbo navisrate the 
veScl, and the revenue derived ffx>m the. 
importation. 

Add to thefcy the gains rcfuUing to tlit 
phyfician and apothecary, called to remedy 
the dtiiientipets occafioned by this vice, to the 
druggift who fuppiics the apothecary, to the 
nsercliant y/hb imports thofe drugs, and to 
the revenue ariiing from the duties laid on 
them. 

On the other hand, the mifchievous confe- 
quences attendant 6n, or refulting from this 
vice, are, iirft, the bodily dilorders that origi- 
tiate from it ; fecondly, the broils, quarrels, 
^trages, and fometimes homicide, even ox 
his iicareft relations, committed by the tin- 
fakppy viAim of this vice ; thirdly, the ruin 
it entails on his faaiily, cither by the neglcA 
of the bufinefs he may be engaged in, ^r by 
the ra(h contracls he may^je fcduced to enter 

intOf 
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into, during the period of his intoxication; 
fourthly, the inability to pay his juft debts, 
and the nuroberleis embarra^ments arifing 
jthereby, to thofc who have had the. misfor- 
tune of having intereft depending on his 
Gondud:. ^ 

Thirdly, we are now to examine how far, 
on balancing the confequences of this vice, it 
may be faid to be advantageous or injurious to 
the public. 

Firft, the wine merchant, fliipwright, pub- 
lic revenue, &c. are benefitted by the impor- 
tation of wme, taken in moderation and fp- 
bricty ; nay, they will be more benefitted, 
than if it were taken with cxceis. For, let 
us fuppofe this exccfs to prevail in a large 
portion of fociety, the refult will be, that from 
the inatteatioa and negledl arifing from its 
indulgence, the merchant will very generally 
remain unpaid, dilcouraged, if not ruined; at 
beii; his fale will be diminilhed by the fick- 
nefs or death of his cuiiomers, and thus the 
prefiimed advantages of this vice will ^adu<- 
ally ceafe : the calamities ifiuing from it to 
men engaged in different profeiTions, whether 
military, legal, eccleliailical, or mercantile, 

are 
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are too obvious to be particularly infifted on^' 

and too numerous to be minutely detailed. 
The benefits refulting to men of the medical 
profefliony even it real, would be a fufficient 
proof of the evils it produces ; the numerous 
diforders mcident to human nature, and which 
flcfh is heir to, form a fburce iufficicntly 
ipopious for the fupportof a profeflion founded 
on their exiftence, and the number of whole 
members, muft ever be proportioned to that 
of tlic evils thcj arc called to remedy. 

Many other vices might be mentioned^ 
which arc in no degree beneficial to the 
public, but the confideratiom here adduced 
are fully iiifficient to enable us to fee the 
jfalfehpod qf the tenet here ^zamloed* 

SECTION II. 

OF TIfB SYNTHETIC METHOD^ 

5.88. Though truth is moll eafily difcovcr- 
ed, and Ibn^e iciences more eaiily attained by 
the analytic method, yet other fciences are 
more readily comix^unicated by the iynthetic 
method^ ^nd fome problems fatisfadorily 

ipfelyed* 

985. The 
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989. The fcicnccs moft properly commu* 
nicatcd by this method^ arc thofe that proceed 

from the moft general truths, to thofe that 
are fubordinate to them, dtvidtng tfaem into, 
diftind: clalTes, and fo dcfccnding to thofe that 
are particular, or leaft general. Thus the 
•whole coUcdlion of truths is gradually unfolded 
to the learner, and until it is capable of being 
thus developed, it fcarccly merits the deuomi- 
nation of a fcicncc. 

990« Hence the iciences, to the acquire- 
ment of which, this method is bcfl fuitcd, arc 
!lbme branches of natural hiilory, natural phi* 
loiophy, jurifprudcncc, ethics, politics, theo- 
logy, and medicine. Euclid follows this me* 
thod in his Elements of Geometry. 

991. Thus in that branch of natural hiftoiy 
"which treats of minerahy we firft divide them 
into four general clafles, earths and fton^s, 
which form one clafs, falts, inflammables, and 
metallic fubftanccs. Then earths -arc fubdi- 
vided into their different fpecies, calcareous^ 
barj tic, magncfian, argillaceous, &c. ; in the 
iame manner the other claiTcs are fubdivided, 
'and each kind and fpecies dchncd. 

993. So jurijprudence IS divided into -three 

general 
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geaeial branches^ the ']aws of nature^ of 

nations, and the municipal law of each dif- 
tin<ft country; the definition of law in 
general, and of eaqh of tbefe grand branches 
being premifed. 

993. So medicine^ or the art of healingt is 
divided into phyfiology, pathology, hygieinc, 
and tben^peutics ; ench of yrbich admits nu« 
mcrous fiibdiviiions. Nofology, a branch of 
pathdfilgy, is divided, by Dr, Culien into clailes, 
orders, g^pera, and fpecies. 

994. In natural pbilofophyy the general na* 
tuie of bodies is firft ftated, then their general 
properties, as gravitation, elafticity, attra^ien 
of coheiion, ele^iye attradion, folidity, liqui- 
dity, caloric, laws of motion, &c. ; then the 
p^uliar properties q£ eledricity, magnc- 
tifm, he, 

995. A pfopofitioQ is &id to be proved by 

the Jyntbctic method, when its truth is deduced 
from truths -ftill more c;cneral or better known, ^ 
as axioms and definitions ; this fort of proof is 
therefore called a priori. And thus cffcfts are 
deduced from their cauies. It is thus the 
exiftencx and unity of the Divine nature has 
been moft ingeniouily and accurately .proved 

by 
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by Dn Hamilton^ the late Biihop of OSbty^ 

And thus the fblution of many queiiions in 
ethics and jurifpradence has been attained. 

gg6. The explanation I have here given of 
the analytic and fynthetic methods, difiers 
indeed from that given by Dr. Watts» but is 
agreeable to that afGgned by Mr. Duncan,* 
Le Clerc, Condillacf Du Marfais^^ Port 
liojalc, § and tlic mofl approved fcholaftic 
'Writers. Mr. Edgeworth well obferires» that 
the words fynthelis and analy fis, arc frequently 
mifapplied. |[ 

♦ 

SECTION III. 

t 

or THE INVESTIGATION' OF TRUTH BY CONTROVERSY, 
AND THE SUFR£M£ JUDGE OF DISPUTED Q^^ESTIONS. 

ggy. Upon whatever grounds, men by 
their folltary attention form their opinions^ 
they are fo far biafled by them, that they lee 
much more clearly the rcafons by which they 
are fupported, than thole by which they arc 

* P. 275. t Vol. i. p. 132. 

. % Logick, 162. § Part IV. ch9p. iii* p. 465^ 
I On Edacation^ ad Edit. vol. i. p. 178, 
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or may be oppofed ; yet, iince the iblution of 

all queftions that do not admit of a clear and 
rigorous demonftration, muft be deduced from 
the joint coufidcration of the arguments that 
favour, and of thofe that oppofe any particular 
> deciiion, it is plain that iuch arguments 
ihould be produced and propofed by thofe 
who entertain oppoiite opinions on the fub- 
jedt, for they alone can expofc them with the 
force and clearnefs of which they are fuf*- 
ccptiblc. 

998* Contioveriies therefore duly con->. 
dudted^ are excellent means of elucidating 
any queilion, and fettling a true dectfion; 
hence in our courts of juftice, much fbrefs i& 
not latd on rules or decrees that paiTed with* 
out debate. 

999. The rules to be obferved in conduct- 
ing a controverfy in the moft advantageous 
manner, are well laid down hy the learned, 
judicious, and highly impartial Dr. Hey, late 
Norrhian profefTor at Cambridge, from the ' 
firft volume of whole leAures I fliall extract 
them, with fuch additional obfervations as I 
think requifite. 

Firft, the terms in which the fubje<5l in 

debate 
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debate i> conceived, thoyl4 ^ clwly Wr 

plained, as that their precifr fignificfttio^i 
^ iiiould be eapprcflly ^rcc4iOn by both partip^,. 

Secondly, all eicpreiSom of felf-fuffieiency 
^ ihali be ca^eiuily avoided f h^ ^uch 

preffion^ who calls bis own caufe the cauft 

q( God, aiid hi& own jynterp^t^i^o^ ^ 

word of God. 
Thirdly^ whoever vie? perTpn^l ce0ie|Li<|^ 

<haU be dcen>cd *^ ci^emj to tfmi^ 'f tk^f 
^ prevent even juft reafoning from )Df^^ 
V ^tended to Xiy.wxf^ofi n\£.f^. 

*^ Fourthly^ let no one acci^e his f^d|E(^^ 

lifury <^ iadii^dt muUve3. 

^' Argiaments ai« to l>e anfw^ied^ whether 

hfi who offera the^n 03 iincer^ ^g^ not ; 40 
** inquire into his motives is then uiclcfs ; 

«^rihe u^ir«i2 to hina^ is H^prfe than 

ufel^ i it IS hurtful. SorQetimes, iiQW^i^; 
tb^ dife is fuch^^h^t it ^em^ as vu^ w«w 
;not bound tp take men in the iitef^ ienie^ 
wbcn they profets tlheir mQtiv^ for mitbg. 
Xhefe ^x:e fometinKs-to w^ardpff^ ^ajc^r^ 01 
prevent a legal profecutton ; qf this fort i$ 
the concluiion of Mr. Hum^s's 
l^fliuclcs. 

Fifthly. 



♦ 
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^* t^itfaly; the coafequences of anjr doSrine 
are not to be charged on thofe who hold 
thoie do&ruiesy except they expreffly avow 
them ; if from any propolitlon, abfurd pro- 
positions follow, it is rightly concluded, that. 
tht original propofitlon is falfe, but it can* 
not be rightly concluded^ that the adver- 
ikries maintain thofc abfurd propofitions; 
^ that is barely a queftion of fa^. 

^' Sixthly, it is improper to refer any faying 
*'*of an adverfary to a party; this is done 
wbf n it is iaid, this is dovonright popifti fu- 
pel Jilt lijUy ScQtcli Jibilofophyy Irifi hlunderhig, 
" rank Tory prmcipUr i^^* 

I GOO. Thcfe rules have very feldom been 
obiefve4 in any controveriy; the neareft ap- 
proach to a perfcft conformity to them, may 
be&en in«the controveriial correfpondence of 
the late excellent Dr. Prieftley and Dr, Price, 
and alio in the amicable conference of the 
learned Beza and ProfeiTor Jacob! at Mont-** 
beliard. Bnt of the grolfeft violation of all of 
(hem, innumerable inilances may ^ adduced, 
even in writers in other refpeAs of the grcateft 
refpedability • See thofe extraded from BiOiop 
yV'arburton by Dr. Hey, vol. i. p. 467. 

N n 1001. Of 
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1001. Of the Soctatie mode of difputfttion 
fmt tUttWtnt fpednVtM Mtly be ft^ kt Ihd 
e^id of Leibnitz s Thcodic^d, aild in LrC 
Clefc's Lt^ck, p. 237, &c. SiAd I>r. Be Adfcjr'ii 
Dialogues. ' 

1002. Conformity with rcafon, Whett dedr- 

fy and difiindly difcemed, 6r, itt other Vv^tds, 

tvhen eviJcHt^ is undoubtedly the genuine 
criterion of tnith ; btit tfl^n in tofn^lidliled 
or obfcurfe fubjeds, the appearance of fuch 
eblifdrilbity U the fefuk of Art ifttttrfc, totHU 
nued» and diveriiiied attention, expehe&ce 
Ihd^'i^ tjfe, thnt fomnolency, dir ^kftUt *inper- 
ceived error, may vitiate our con€lufien5> 
t^us v^t ate never certain of the Wftitlade of 

the pfocel^ that led to them, until itt imt 

repeated it after fome interval, or procure it to 

be repeated by another; the ptattt thoimm* 

ber of perfons who agree iti the feme deter- 
hiinatioft, the greater onr affiir^cfei §f in 
truth; it is thus, that in phyfical, and ofb^ 
evett in twathcttiatical fiAjeft^, ^rtaittty 
attained. In the inveftigation of paft 
. |!^et^le5ced by contradlftory or variant teftitt^e^r 
nie^, or attended "with thrcumflaMe^ 4pp^ 

rently fabulous, and alio in moral i^ed!9» 
* ^ ' from 
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(torn the variety ^nd, oppoiiuoa of the nu-* 
merous con fi derations which nuiftbe tXAcighedy 
and caiefuily attended to, it is often, diificult 
to form di«t dccifion: which is tnoft conform* 
9bic to the due eilimaUoQ ^ probability tu the 
former cafe, or to the rukb uf morality in the 

. jatter>; we muft tberofore^ as. in phyfics, hav'e 
fiocoutlc to the dctcrmiaatioos of others, fuffi* 
tawtly qualified to &yrm an opinion on fucli 

. iub^c^i atid oompare them with our own, if 
form My^ or with each other if wt form 
w>iatt>: the kfs aiTurance we have of thejuitice 
4tf WIT oim, the move i«jiaooe one may poA«^ 
bty mpQ^ on the opinions of others, but the 
ilrawger our confi^icncc in our qwn, the left 
we (hall feel ouriclves difpofed to yield to the 

.^kdfions that oppoic them, it caimot be 
ll8MBed.ttiin»<baable, th&t iv^hen a»iiooias «( 
^he [>uritj of our aiotives> and pofldied of 
liilHeiant igrouads, and means to form an 
opinion, we (hould preier that which is di- 
mAif founded oil t»ur own immedlait^ dt& 

. iCerameat of 4ts probability^ to ihsO: £i»ra>ed by 
tithars, wbofe probslMiity can imlf be 

ieea, 01: lathist iatcrxod^ from th^ 
ifaif^MXfitioa tfcat poi£bly the on which 
t..;. N n a their 



* 
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their opinion is fermed^ hare been more qof 

fcftly appreciated, 

1603. Nor can iiich judgment aigue k 
blamcabie prefumption ; it is only preferring 
a ilrongc^ to a weaker impreiffion i lOoo eyes 
in the fame poiition and ctrcumfbuices> can 
iee no further than two equally well condi- 
tioned. We have many inftances in which 
the opinion of one individual was found pre- 
ferable to that of a moltitiidei equally capable 
of forming a correA judgment ; the opinion 
of Lord Chancellor Finch^ in oppofition to 
that of the three principal judges of England, 
was approved by the l^ouie of Lords, and 
held to, be law ever fmce. Tisrd cafes in 
chancery, duke of NerfollLS cafe. 

1004* However, it muft be allowed, that 
in cafes where the truth of a deciilon cannot 
be rendered indifputably evident, the, lafi^ 
and fupreme tribuucily to which men can 
refort, is the free, unprejudiced, and delibe- 
rate judgment of mcn^ pofTciTed of fufhcient 
knowledge, and confequently iumiflied with 
th^ due means of forming a decifion uninflu* 
etiiced by authority, and unbiafled by religions 
zeal, or any party or individual aater^, or 

other 
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other depiavied motivea, in ail foregoing ages; 

for the judgment of one age, particularly of 
that in which the controveriy arofc, is rarely 
fufficlent. Such a decifion, if it could be 
badt would undoubtedly imprefi a conviSion 

^little fhort of a complete demonftration ; but 
though it call never be ezaAly attuned, we 
inay in every age^ on many fubjeds, approxi* 
inate towards it. Thus, the controverfies 
antiently fubiifting relative to idolatry and 
polythcifm, have bcca fo happily terminated 
and acquieiced in, during ages long prcced-* 
ing ours, as to preclude the neceility of a new 
diicuffion. So alio the controverfy relative to 

' the aflxonomical lyftems of Ptolemy, Tycho 
Brahe, and Copernicus, have long iince been 
iatisfac^orily compofed; fo alfo the contro- 
verted fyftems of Dcfcartes and Newton, and 
numberleis others. • 

1005. Yet fbmc controvcriics relative to 
hiftorical fads, which appeared to have re* 
ccived a fatisfaAory decifion In the laft or 
preceding century, have, fmce the middle of 
the laft, been again revived, axid Ig fuccefsfuUy, 
that an oppofite decifion may now perhaps be 

^ 4^ejncd better grounded. Among many iri- 

N n 3 :(h|ices 
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fiances of this fort, I fliall mention onlj ooc» 
namely, that which concern* the origin of 
the heptuagiat traniktion of the Old Teiia^ 
ment. 

The account given hy Ariileas of the man* 

ncr in which the Scptuagint tranflation was 
obtained was with fome additional cireum* 
fiances, admitted without any contradiction 
from the Chriftian jera, down to the year 
1660, about which time its truth was denied 
hy Dr. Hody, and afterwards hy the moft 
learned and iagucious critics, both Catholic 
and Protefiant, as P. Simon, Vandale, Pri- 
deauz^ Du Fin, Le Clerc, and Fabricini, 
but Cnce the j ear 1770, it has been fupportcd 
by very plaufible arguments by Tyfchen, 
Simoa dc Magiftris, Eichorn, and Mafch, by 
whom the obje&ions of the preceding cntui 
have been iauiy anfwered. 
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Of TH% MEANS RSdUlSlTfi TO OBTAIN TRUTH 

iilOM LIVING WITNESSES. 

ioa6. Tbefe are» iirft, the excluiion of 
fvLch as are incompetent^ and» feqondlj^ exa-r 
minatton and crofs examination under the 
iaudion of an oath of ftich as arc oom^ 

pctent. 

1007. Of the qualifications of witneffies^ 
their credibility, and th^ refults dolucible 
from their teftimony, when agreeing with or 
varying from general experience in fimiiar 
Mfesy we have already treated from No. 391, 
to No. 655^ but fliall be here iomewh^t more 
particular. 

1008. A witnefs is a perien fit to \>c ad** 
naitted to prove the exiftcncc of a faft, which 
he affirms to have kaown by the teftimony of 

his fciif^s, oi' the nun-tJLiilcnce ot a f^^S, 

which, without being perceived by bimf caof 
tiot be (uppofcd to have exifted. 
4009. He may alio prove the general rcr 

N n 4 pute 
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pute or opinion concerning a which, hy 
its nature is incapable of being proved hj tbp 
teftimony of ienfe, or need not be lb proved. 

loio. Thus he may prove the cxiilence of 
a fad: he hathieen, or of a (hot he hath heard^ 
or of arienic which he hath ta^ed or known 
by appropriate tefls, or the non-cxiftencc of a 
ihot, which if it had eziftcd, he muft l^ave 
heard, &c, ; or the identity or fiinils^rity of 
an objeA oc objeds with which, or PG/^ of 
which he had been prcvioufly acqiiainted ; or 
(in my opinion) the cziDience of any pad 
of which h^ hath a iporai certainty* 

loi I. Teftimony given in a court of jufticc, 
is in legal language called ru 'uki^e \ hence, I 
ihall here ufe it in that ienfe* 

loiz* Hearfay evidence is nqt ^idmitted, 

except, firft, it is iticlf objcd: teilifi^d^ as 
the hearlay or general repute of a piedigrefi or 
prefcriptwtiy or cuiloni, tilings which cannot 
otherwiie be known ; or the 4eclafatiQii of 41 
deceafed tenant, that a certain piece of land 
is. parcel of the eftate which be c^c.upi^d ; th^ 
^te of a iamily, ; or general fads, as a 
rebellion, plot, &c.; or the charadler of f 
pilprit. 

JO 1 3, Secondly^ 
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ii»ij. .Secondly> of tlic declaration of 
djing man, of the pcrfon that murdered him; 
for it is highly improbable that he would thei^ 
be guilty of a falfehood ; but the dcclaratioA 
of 4 dying criniinal is reje^fied, as he is Ifi^ 
lamous* 

1014. Thirdly! of the voluntary confeifioii 

of a criminal ; for though a man is not per** 
mitted to be a -witnefs for himfelft he 49 the 
YCfy beft wituefs againil; himfelf. 

Fourthly, in caie of a rape, after a womaii 
)ias given evidence of it; here relatives are 
admitted to prove her having tpld them of it, 
9bout thf time it happened* 

1015. But an offer to pay a fum of money 
in order to^et rid 4>f an adion, is not admitted 
a$ evidence ; for^ as Lord Mansfield often iaid» 
It ought to be permitted to mcfi to buy theif 
own peace, w^tboHt prejv)dice to them, if fuch 
pSkt did not fiicceed. 

1016. * Thf reaion on whi9h this rule is 
grounded, is that no evidence lhall be given 
M oatbj of what another man faid lyho was - 
^ot upon oath.* 

♦ Sec M«N>lly, 30^. 
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1017* I have iaid a p^fon f$t^h§ admiiiedf 

for a peribn not fit to be admitted to be ft 
wttnefiy cannot in mcft caft^ be jufily fup- 
pofed to be a witnefs^ or at leail a,creJMa 
witneis. Now, a periba vfhoft crcdtbUity 
cannot, confidently with juftgeneral principkif 
be even fuppofcd, is what is called an incom^ 
peteut witneA. 

ioi8. The impropriety of admitting a per- 
fon to be a witnefs, or in other words hU 
incompetency, muft arife from one or other of 
thcfe four caufes; firft, want of undeiftanding ; 
fccondly, an apparent dilrcgard to veracity ; 
thirdly, a violent inducement to depart from 
it ; fourthly, the inconfiftency of fuch teftifi* 
eatioh, with a fuperior' obligation. 

I Dip. A perfon, in whom thefe diiquaUll- 
cations cxifl: in a high degree, Is fald to be 
incompetent to be a wttneis ; but if they cxift 
only in an inferior and more doubtful degree, 
they afFed only his credibility; he may be 
admitted as a wltnefs in our courts of Jaw, 
but his credibility is left to the decifiofi of a 
* jury. 

1020. I fhall here barely iketch out the 
mofi: rational rules that liavc occurred, under 

each 
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each theie ht^ds, leaving the minote detail 
of their highlj divcrfificd application to the 
eafeellent trads on evidence, hotti in civil and 
criminal cafes, of Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
edited by Mr. Capel LofR ; and the fttlt later 
of xMn Feake ; and that on criminal caies only, 
by Mr. M*Nally, who is eminently diftin* 
guiflied by his profound knowledge ^ this 
branch of his profaffion. 



SECTION 11. 
fsarr anQpAtfrieATUiN; wmt tfUndrnfi^nim^ 

I02I. As all witnciics arc examined in a 
court of juilice upon oath, it is neceflary they 
ihould be fcnilble at the period of their exa- 
mination of the obligation it lays them undetf 
and of the penalties incurred by its intrao^ 
tion. 

\o%2 Confequently, it is neceflaty» firii, 

that they lliuuld be of an age fufficicnt for 
the development of their intelligence. This 
age never exceeds fourteen years, for they 
then ccafe to be children, but a fufficient 

degree^ 
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degree of intelligence often takes place at a 
much inferior age ; and whether it does ib, is 
very properly left to the difcretion of the 
judges, to whom, in all cafes, belongs the de» 
tcrmiuntion of competency. 

}0:33. Sepondly, it Is ncceffary that thq • 
underftanding ihould not be difordered cither 
by ideocy, lunacy, or drunkennefsi eithej at 
the period of atteftation, or of examination* 

10:54. Thirdly, it is neceffary that the wit- 
nds Ihould be able to explain himielf, at leaft 
by a fwom interpreter, at (he period of bis 
examination. 

1025. Hence, even dumb perfpns whacai^ 
explain thcmfclves only by geftures, are al- 
lowed to be competent^ tf feniible of the obli- 
^tion of ail oath. 

Under this head, we may likewife 
arrange men, (if any fuch be found,) who 
difbelieve the exiftence or providence of the 
Supreme Being, for they cannot be bound to 
yeradty by the obligation of an oath. 



SECTlOir 
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, SECTION in. 

i£CONI>> DtSQUAUnCATIONf ofporitu Difrtgmd h 

1027. As witneffcs are examined folcly for 
.the purpole of elucidating the truth of fa& 
by their tellimony, and as this can never be 
.iuppoied attainable with certsunty> firom the 
.tcftimony of thofe who have given fignai 
pioofi of their difregard to it, it is evident, 
that fuch peribns can never be accounted 
competent witneiles. Hence, perfons con- 
vi&ed of perjury, and judgment had thereon, 
or of forgery, or of coining, or attainted for a 
falfe Terdi&, are incompetent. Other incom« 
pctcnccs have been created by ftatutes, but 
theie not being grounded on natural reaibn, 
•are here omitted. 

ft 

SECTION IV. 

TaiRi> cisqt'ALif iCATiON, a violtTtt Inducement to difre* 

jard Veracity » 

10^8. The general inducements to depart 
, irom truth, in beting tcftimony, arc, £ril, a 

certain 
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certain lofs, danger or detriment^ enfuing 

..from its truth, cither to the life, liberty, repu- 
tation, or property of the attefter. But a 
mere poffibillty of fuch lofs or detriment, 
cannot be looked upon as a preponderating 
bias* Hor is a conlcquent lofs to one s near<^ 

"eft refottoM or party confidered aa produt> 

^vc of fucb a bias, • • 

1029. Secondly, the acqurfition of an im- 
mediate advantage to one*s felf, in confeqnende 

*of the tcftimony, but the gain of one's near- 
tft tdtftbns is not thought ^fficietrt to fix^ 
etude his teftimony. • - ' • • 

* 1030. Hence the general 4tik is, thaft no 
man IhaH be admitted to bear witnafs in his 
ovm caufc.^ . : ' . 

* 1031. Thus 

* The juftice of this rule appeafi to ffte very ^oohcf^sl. 
The numerous exceptions trom it, both at common law 
and by (btutes, and the difcordaDl opinions of the ableft 
judges, and their fro|«e«t eirterraflments eoncernmg its 

adiniflibility m many cafes, evidently prove it to he fo. It 
diOiiM fcem, that fuch tcftimony flrcruld be «dinittai hi ali 
caies, and that its cridBiUty only il indefinitely weakened^ 
and of this a jury is the proper judge. Moreover, our 
couits daily admit tlie tefl'imonv ot the ncarefV relations, 
' and ^ the toon vbknc bi^^ «• jpaK^, MMiigk m 

cafes 
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103 s • Xhwk a maa i» <^ admittsd to piovi 

that his name to a uote or bond has beei 

that crer fat oa a bench, fa^s a man may be 
« wttadsi.to_&l fl£do hi^ own htmd obtained 

hy durefsyf and that a ibali be a witneis 
for himfelf, ivherc the natate of die thjag 
allows hiodiiio other evkleace. 

10^2. But if two men arc fcvcrally indided 
for perjury, with refpe<% to the fame ist^^ n^ 
ih permitted to be a witncfs for the other» as ^ 
the koqtikisi of this kttier wiU .oot v^isoFp ta 
Acquit the witiacfs. . ^ * - , 

ft>35. T« lit ixmuiido a UMlsk w*§ 
permitted in fomc cafe^ to fwear^ thait..b# 
oiMd nothitig to a pkitotiff^ when iix^ -eight, 
or twelve otberB fwore ithey believed ki§>oatii 
to be true; thi^ was wiled Wager <^law. . 

cafes .the temptations to defied from the exad line of truths 
inaybte ds tt6Vem at, M leaft»that of a moderate tfitdftii)* 
tered. And in courts of eqnitf , add Ih aMlnrrt^ %xt iict 
men miiirilted to bear witneis for themfelves. Chnft, it is 
Me iays^ if Ii^ive teflimony of myfeify my tediixiony is noc 
. tmt^ JoHa V. 31 ; ye^ trm^ (ignifies only vmihj of htlU^^ 
\hat IS, abfoluteJy perfuafive. $ce OtDtfiis On ibis verfe. 
l*eaket)n evidence, 147. 

1034. So 
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' t034. So alfo, when in oonfequtace of hti 

ttSamonyf a perfon ihouid gain fome dire^ 
or immediate advantage to htmielf^ he is not 
in general judged competent to be a witne&^ 
but if the advantage is to accrue to his near^ 
eft relatives, he is admiffiblej but his cre^bi* 
Bty is left to a jury. 

1035. Thus» if a man is promiied a leaft 
if the land be recovered ; this excludes his 
tcftimony* 

1036. But if a creditor devifes a debt to 
hi^ debtor^ and the executor delivers tho bond 
to the debtor, who cancels it, and afterwards 

the validity of the will qucftioned, on a doubt 
whether the teilator was c$mpo$ or not, die 

. debtor may be a good witncfs of his lanity, 

becaufe the obligation being cancelled, he is 

no longer intcrefted, and neither his compe- 
tenqr, nor even his credit is affefted, if not 
fufpeded of having fraudulently promoted the - 
jbbrication of the will. 

1037. The men of one county, city, or 
barony, may be admitted as witnelTes of its 
rights, privileges, or immunities, as they have 
no private intereft therein. But not of its 

' boundaries in *a fuit carried on with another 

coun^. 
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tXfuMf, ^c becaufe^ they are then coAcerMd 
in point of interefti * ♦ ' 

1038. Alio the intereft that excludes a 
man from teftimony^ muil be certain ; hence^ 
an heir at law may be a VFftnefs, as his inte^ 
tc& is precarious. But not he that hath a 
veftcd remainder, 

1035K Moreover^ the iiitereil that excludes 
a man from teftimony, muft exift at the time 
the to be proved happeiied^ or be thrown 
upon hith afterwards by operation of law, or 
by the ad of the p^rlbn who Requires his tc^**' 
molly. For if^ after the evcnl, the witncfs 
becomes tnt^afted by his dwn aftr- without 
the interference or conlent of the party by^ 
whom he is called, fuch fubfequent intereft 
will not render him incompetent 1 for« other- 
wife it would be in the power of the witneis, 
:and oiftte^ in that of the oppofite party^ to de^ 
prive the perfon wanting his teftimony, of 
the benefit of it^ Thus tfa<)ugh a proietutot 
lays a wager, that he will couyk^ the defend- 
«ni« yet he ihall be a competent witnefs; for, 
otherwile, by a juggle betwixt him and the 
defendant, the defendant4night be afeqUtttc^d. 

1040. The intereft muil alfo contmMc^to 
i . , 0 o the 
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the time pC the fen^, and thpr^^rc tbis ^k^cp- 
tion may be xemoved by 9 rifil^ij^ b^or^ the 

If a fej-vaut is bea^n by a ilr^nger, and tlic 
nailer W ^^pn <>f ti»fp9i^ agfii«ft ^ 

jtblMilgerj the fcfvant i$ admi^te^ to b$ 0. 
witnefi. 

JP41. It (dfp often happpps, that to rcfufc 
« witnefsy bef^uic ^ is mtiefffifd^ wpnU Mr 
icaAm ^ gre9t^ ^vil th»9 bis admifton ; £00?, 
the evU ariiiag from his ad<iqLi0ioii isjfNwor/a;^, 

pf a jury ; b^t bi3 exclufion w(Hild <^en 
ppotfte 9L^irf4m. 9vU, aft b9i$$ir fmof fl9AMt« 

Ikpm fehc .circ;umft§ftce$ of fycb a c^, be 

1,^42. iSo, a person robbed, 14 aUowcd to 
moMMsiii ^im in ofder to cfh»i;g0 btn^ 
4ftf4 uidflMT tii^ iifktetr of Wintoiit (eke& at 
common law ;) ^ otherwtic the benefit of 
^ ilatttle might be o^dudedj as ao atker 
p^rfon miglit be prcfent. . • * 

IQ43« So, a pcfAn who bribed anpthflr 
at an cledion, is a competent witncis to prow 

this foft, tboniglbi ho thflieby ffces hiip&lf fsom 
thep€»Alty> . 

iiD44. In 
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1044. In piablic pfoiecutipnd &t injuries, 
tj^^ party ijjjurcti, jj^o^^ cafes be a 

y^itiieff 9 for ho private adyantage ^tccrues to 
^ig^ ^ther 4l>^ej£Uj or ,con^(juentiaUy. ; 



SECTION Vi 
FoullTH DikquALlFtCATioKy tik Ojf^^/^wB 1^ a /tfiri§r 



104$. k is tfa^ duty 0f all t|i<( Pieii^x^3 of 

a fociety, to prdmojtc thp e^cc^ti,oa .of jufticc 

%y thdir tieftifuratioii, wh^ ne^cfs^Qiiy^ % it9 
attainment; yet there ^rc dotie^ of a iliil 
higher nature, whafe exiflence pjsecedcs &fcn 
ttiat of all conveiktiondl ibcietics^ atid cannot 
be iuperftdcd by* them. Stich is that fefolt* 
ing &om the iOiOinji^^l janionf ,(and, io my 

opinion, alfo that arifing from parental rcU- 
tion») tHrfaidi may oppo& that .of >tefiification 
0t or agai^il the party that lipids la that 
ioelatioii.to the oAicf, ,vfafii£ a perfbnal injury 
does not intervene. 

1046. An artificial connexion is alio fomied 
in all civilized focieties, between perfqns pro* 

O oz feffionallv 
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fcflional]y employed in conducing fuits, andi 
thofe who for this purpoie confide in them,' 
as ,barrifters> attornies^ and^ fblicitors. To 
preierve this confidence inviolate^ fixch per- 
fons are excufed from giving teftimony as 
to fads thus difclofed to them. 

SECTION VL 

TES'riFIABLS OBJECTS. 

1047. Teftifiable objeds arc thofe which 

are perceived by the organs of fenfe, or which 
if they exifted, inuft have been £> perceived^ 
or otherwiie certainly known.^ - : 

Or, fecondly , the general repute of obje<3s 
which are incapable of being perceived by 
'lenfe. ' * - 

Or» thirdly, the identity of tax otgeft viiewcd 
at different periods of time. 

Or, fourthly, the identity of caufation. 

Of the fecond head I have already treated^ 
No. 1012,101 6. Hence, I ihall here confider 
only the two laft. 

* This iail, Gilbert oaiih diduHivt certainty. Loit's 
edit. p. 6. 

Of 
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• ■« * • 

Of the Identity of an obje^m 

1048 That the maa I have leeu this day 
is the fame man T have fccn ycftcrday, or laft 
ycar^.^or two more years ag|0> I infer with 
Jhat t^cgrce of confidence which is called ccr- 
tuntYf* . from the - undefcribable . chara^eriflic 
CcaUitude, even though in feme relpeds de- 
graded or inaperfe£t» betwixt his features, 
lize, voice, Src. aftually obferved, and thofc 
ivhich 1 fufficiently recoiled to have formerly 
obferved. ; Such a ixoiilitude . being y^ry rarely . 
found, between two individualsof the human 
^peciesjp * th^ t&nqwiedgC; founded . p|i. f^ch re^^ 
Cpllc(^tion, is called acquaintance* 'That it 
is.fbmistimes liable tamjj^ajcesj fop the caie 
9fM?JCtin Guerre, in Cqufis^ ^'?/^bres^ yolf i, > 

. Of the Identity of Caiijatio^ij i - \ 
' 1049. The belief of this is founded on the 
fame panciple as in ^hf laft cafe, but iomewhat; 
weakened; for, it being well known, that 
certain efieAs moft cQmmqnly be^r.cb^ra^e^ 
riftic .noaiks of the mdiviuual ^^Qauf^ frqru 

m^hence they; proceec^ i$ ^^pp^^ t9 ;pafs t)iat a 

^liking iimUitud^ betwixj: ^n obje^i prefci^tc^ 

; ;; O03 to * 
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to a witnefi,' and other objcds already well 
known to him, to proceed from a given caufc, 
inuft impr^li on his mitid i firm peHhafion 
or beliefjf that (be objc<^ lioW prefented to 
him, proceeds from the finntf ^iufc; or^ M 
other words, the identity of the cayie of ztx^ 
t^in effeAs, may with confidence be coUeifled 
from t view of the chdrttderiilic x^i^ tett^ 
pedently knowTi to be peculiar to cffidfe ptof. 

ceeding from that catiie; * ' 

1050. Ypt, as it is alfo known, thitdiirtain 
efie^s have frequently bceh fo Vecil tibuntcirv 
feited, as to be difficultly diftlnguifliable from 
thofe that arc the genuine cfifcfts of a given 
paufe, the perfualion of their real origination 
from that cauie, is nbf; dltogbther dis iitbhg as 
that pf the identity of ax^ individuals iecn at 
dlffcrer^t periods of time, 

1051. Of t^e objcds whofe iltoiUtudp and 
peculiarity of manner is capable of producing 
thir perfu^fiqn, I khovr but two, xmASitj-i, %f0^f 
that of written chara<fters, (more parti^fnt^riy 
if the writing be of confidcrable length,) tyith 
other writings recpilefle^ by the bidder, 
tod Itnown id Itave bacn indited by d givtfl 
perfonjr either by having feen him write> or^^ 

fron^ 
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(fronf donieqvieiieeft neo^arily coiiaoflfld with 
the fupp^^ioa that they pe<mcdi>y hicQ^ 
and by no other. : 
. i 05«» And» Secondly, thatr Qifyk^ vrhcthcn 
in proffe or Ycrfc, painting, odgr^ving, mufic^ 
or at'chitc^ufe^ in diftinguifliing wlftcti 09|in 
noiffcurs are rarely deceived. It is luchf 
gentral fimUarity betWiM writings^ j^^^ of th* 
iame age or author^ that they ar^ diftiagiiii^i^ 
horn thofe of another age autllof ; of this 
foecies of ci iticiihx^ Monl&Ul^Oa aiid M^itf)^ 
have given remarkable fpecimens. . ^ • 

io53« With refpe<fi to the afcriptig^i Qf a 
writing to a particular perfon, two queilion^ 
hare ariiea in our laW ; the firft relates :to tb^ 
furefi^ and confequently the propered lisetbod 
of tracing it to him. 

And, fecondly, whethe^^ when reierjred and 
fictisfaAorily brought' hoooe to him, it may: 
be alkgsd as a proof or as a preiumption 2 : 

1054. And, firft, with rei]lo^ to the inreff 
tigatioa, two methoda havo be<^ pfO|^4;: 
the one, grounded on a firnilitude, dilcovcred 
by a €omj|laiiibii> inftitHled by pcnibos no^ 
previouily aci^uaiAted wkh his hand| betwixt^ 
^ writing in qiidE&mf and odicr writings 

O o 4 certainly, 
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certainly known to hire -been penned* by i 
certain perfon* This method ts now .dclerv^' 
cdly rejected ; for, firft, a belief grounded on 
fc{n\t of iuck eompariibn, is circmitous, 
for the writing it i& compared with muft firife 
be prored by other WtneiSiss j ^and« fecondly, it 
)b much mofe frail than that founded on a- 
prciviotts fcnbwledge oi hh hand,~th6 periha*. 
£on tHat ori^inat^s therefrom, aii&s from a 
Aiore-iettled afid^^rmer^^aflbciBtion'^.fnow, in 
every ipccies of evidcncej the ftroi^it of that 
^ecies is very property required. 
- 1055. The'fecond^ 410W generally adc^ted^ 
is the aflurancc of a fworn w^itnefs, that he is 
acquatitted with the band, and thence belie vea 
the writing produced, to be that of a parti- 
cular perfbn; but he inuibexpiam'the resfehs 
on which he grounds his belief; for inftance, 
hecauft be has freqtiently ieen him ( write, or 
avow his writing^.eithcr expt^elily or vhtuallj;' 
or h2i§ correfponded-with^him ; for it is plain 
he we^iitot dire(^t'^- atifwer to ^a perlbnV 

but on the belief that the letter he received 

was from- that perfon aind this belief may be 
confirmed by mutual replies, and the fre- 
qvitncy of •the' cdrrcfpondcnqe : - this evi<;|enc& 

* ' IS 
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is tmBiei£flfee» beio^. fqotideid. on ioflm^ 

. ' It W'titie diat the writing of anjF maii may 
be for^d; but fargqries are rare^ .and £oniift«> 
quently improbable ; they (hould therefore be 
ytmoi, or «t leaft be ftroAgly iofenable J&om , 
circiimftances. , . ■ 1 ■ • : 

2055. Ipi critical bqinriei the fimilitnde of 
4ifcrcpance difcovcred by a comparifon of 
1iands» and other peculiarities^ is juftly ad^ 
xuitted» being the beft evidence that can bp 
had in judging of ancient nmnulcripts. 

1057* In anfwer to the fecond queftionj I 
ism difpofed to think, that the mere belief of 
a "witneisj however well grounded.^caii iii^no 
joai^ be looked oa ab a full proof^ indepen^ 
dently oC other drcumfiances eonnedied witH 
it.; but, with thena, it may be a corroborating 
proof |- lbr'jeiSgr.can*neve1? be equal to kftow^ 
ledge, which Is grounded on the immediate 
teftimohy of &n£t ; as - when a perlbn 4)as leen 
another penning .the writing in queftioa : this 
then being the bcft evidcrtcc, an interior evi- 
dence can »only be looked upon as . a violent 
^rejumptlon, which, in civil cales, being un- 
(BontradiAed, h equivaleiit to a fidl proof; 

but 
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never be re-examined or revokedi cxAtflt 
fwjy be n ra€iiAfl»m AlMdAfiteeftiii^ tbo- . 

ttpfied 'Wilb tbt crime 9r> tbi^t Mher cii^ 
eAmRkaofii Mtntftttf IrotiMtfiitam wiih, ot 
- OMifisquta^ t0 it> or ]Mdmg to kf^lb omcucf 

and clearly enforce the belief of k; linlcfs 

|b€^ alfo ill) iitis^iftorii^ e<^^^ ; 



T . ' r ' . : ' . 

or CROSS EXAMINATIOK. 

■ 

. lojS* To crofs exainine a wilnej(s> b .to 
fenitmi^e credilhlityv cc ^vea bitf ^esnpe* 
teacj^i aA^r bia ta^imony been eivcti. 
by fom0 mi(lake» bts eotn potency had bedn at 
£r& oyerjooked^ or it« .dcf<^ 4>ot kmwil- 
, 1059. Now, hk cffc<iibility Jnay be clthct 
unpaired titr deft]:oy<d; ^ri); by bt« ^mc^i^ 
icpute and charadlcr amopg hia (icigbbcfurs ; 
or, IcGOhdly, by tbo idcw^ftency of tbp la^' 
alleged by hina, or of the different brancheii 
of bis teftitnony ; or/ thirdly, by tbe itnsanfif-i> 
^ncy ,of l^is, tciiliqciony wiib ti^t qf otbe^ 

witneflfcs, 



» 

Witnefles, either more, or at leaft equall]^ 
i»dible# orxnkm nliinerMS an4 t^tttU^ovedi* 
hli ; Dr> fourthly, by au intemperate iteal fot 
Ids fcA' 6r pntf'^ M ercniiB faiiidabfe pacti* 
idity for hU nes^r reiatires; Qr»fiftiily» by ap* 
parent averfiori, hitstAf oir maleformcc, to 
Ihe par^ againft whoin he i& produced a 
fiKthljy by the eonnexiqn of his teftiinony 
vHth his interefif or that of iiil rtdadvci^ 
party ; or, fenshthly, hi&iafxeptahce of a re* 
wiird ibir his teftinlon|r ; ^ightkfy^ his pw^ 
^ioi;9 dcdamtiom pf his difbelicf ^f God> Of 
iutiift te^ards br j^uhiOiflBeBtSb 

1060. In general, we may remark* that t 
witnefs (hddU not he tmfi eatoniKd to fe^As, 
Kiuch do nQt relate to that tfaoi^ 9f lafbicll 
he h^s glvei} teftimpny • > 

1061. The evidence to dfifti-oy die credit 
of a witzuifs, {au& be that of perfons who 

4 Or miher 4^cr4li£»i^ a wdi4 Mmiot ia oar iauiri ^ 
guage, as hterMiBff f<el#stQihings^ not jpaftoi. 

bays 
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fii$e'jitti6wn Ykh general charaffew, ind take 
upanJC^iMiiclves to iwcax, from charadtci^ 
that' they* would not believe him" upon his 
(Mh j Ikit tii^^it^Mt at tibcrty'ito:chargjrii 
h\tn yM\ any particulai: traniadion, as^iie ma)^ 
nbtwne j^epared taibcplain^t*^::: v : . \.i 
»iuic6a-^ Yet it is faid, that the^rpsnty intc-» 
ftttti^ito^t\ippott>hi^iimn^ upon 
tho& ^ba< disparage it, ^ to^ HBta Ahc g£OUndji 
<«rr wlfelf ' tb^ir^aapiaicfa is'^f^^ which 
AsqM^ tOt^be^itKBaaSftept.; ^htit^idimh ii the 
ground oatwbi^hilhcy refulc hinr credit^. and 
not any partica}a^«rliich'hc is^!not prepared 
to Explain or juftify.- / i T .; : : 

/ : -idd^. 1 Biit^idcdiutat30ii& ina(U;jby^hiiii: 'on 
the ifmde fufajcd^ contrary: to what, he fwears 
on the trials may be gi^en in Mdence to ihvi 
peach bis credit. « 

1064, If a witnefi is called, and ano- 
ther is produced^n the^4>ppoiite fide> to 
impeach bis credit, the credit of t}ie firi^ is 
lelTened,. in proportion to, the credibility of 
the Iccond.* 

10^5* If a witnefs i^ produced/ ftnd ahothet 
is offered to defiiioy his .^dit» a third; witncls 



lity 
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li^ of the firft an^ third witneis is inver&Iy^ 

a$ the credibility of the fccond. 

xo66. The party 'who produces a Witnefi, 
is^ not allowed to impeach his credit hy gene- 
ral evidence ; for^ if that were permitted^ he 
niight deftroy his credit^ if his teiiimony were 
iHftfkvouhible^ and make him out a good 
witiiefs if his teftimony were favourable, 
having the means of deftro) Ing his credit in 
hisbreaft. - \ . .\ 

^ 1067. But if a witnefs Ihould allege a 
fa&, unfavourable to the party that produces 
him, that 'party may call others to contradi<it 
him, as to that particular f^& ; for fuch fiids 
are evidence in the caufe^ and the other 

* 

witnefles -are not called, in order direftly to 
difcredit the witneis, but the impeachment o£ 
Ills credit, as to luch &ds is merely indtdoital 
and Gonle<juential. 



« 

♦ » 



SECTION 
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?]£CTION JX. : 

or ^BITIONS WHICH A WITNESS IS ILEQpllLBO TO 
ANSWER PFON A CROSS EXAMINATION. 

^ %c bcUcves the c^dftence of God ; for if h|C ^pj^ 

Mt» be m^y fwfBRT be 4p^» 

1069. In general^ he is obliged to ^x^(y^'pJCg 
acoMT^ng to bis knowledge or tpKmcoyy fny 
^uieilion wbi^h relate^ tq jais tcftii^onj apitQ:* 
eedcntly giveiii or tbe pouati in jfi^e, pr to 1m 

'ovn lAter^ tber^zb pjr tq jtbjs moitiy^^ by 
'which he is actuated ; for, his anfwen to the£^ 

faeftk>a» tea4 i9 dixoi^^ the trutb gi tbt 

fails on which the jury a}:e to decide. > 

But no qtifeftioA fliould be pcwt 

him, which he is not obliged to ^nfw^ir ; cmz 
fequently he ihonld not be aiked any, tor 
aniwer which with truths would be to accuie 
himfelf of a crime^ or expoie him to ibme' 
puniihment ; nor> in my opinion, fliould he 
anfwer fudi queftions, as, if ttvly anfwcred/ 
might inTol ve him in. diigrace, anld leflen his 

eftimation. 
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cftimitipQ. Fa? to oblige hm 

fuch qucftlo^s, WPi^4 in f wttiQg him 

to the torture, betwixt the fear of God QQiJthA 
. one hand, and the (lings qf ftamc on the 
<^e^ gk|f-4(^fen§e i§ pC iftntur^ M&d 

no Uw fiW bipd a $9 fee liiii PW;3i ^QQufcr, 

fuch, as may be alleged for torture; th^ 
puljr di^vfPOe i»f tfeil fxurporert toftiw way 
iHftl^e ^ 0^ ftvpw .^it^ whi/c]| i»a» Mi|. 
oom«ikted> apd inenis] tortufe may 

Ima ^y tbtf v4|j^h he hfttb cai9i«ktod« 

ipjri. Nor, in my opinion, ihould a mm 
bo cpmfisUfd t9 fw««r «o Ji^i^i l^fjjlic^ ^ 

fad not grounded tlije .dirc<3; f oafpqucnce§ 
of his knowledge, or acquaintance with the 
objed in queftion; but, if he voluntarily 
SITOWS his belief, be to afTign, on what 
grounds be forms it ; for thefe. may be very 
flight ; and, even if iblid, they rather (erve to 
corroborate evidence already given, than to 
form a difHn^ independent proof. For, it is 
upon the huwkiige of the witnefs, his affur« 
ance of a fam;iiar acquaintance w ith the ob- 
jcA, «nd net upon his belief, that a jury are, to 
form their verdift* Txic fcnfes of the witneis 

are 
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arc deiigned to fupply the abfciicc of thofc q( 
tke jury ; but hb belief cm otiy fuggeft 
belief. 

. 1072. But a ooAtmry pradice hath ptc- 
wiled. And, indeed, if a man fwears, he 
hcUeves that to be true, which he knows to bc' 
ftlie, be ma7.be indiAed for perjury, and 

. jnftly. 

1073 . It is iaid» that communis error fadtjtfs* 
Bat it is alio faid, judicandum legibus et mti 
exem^iSi And the law of reafon is part of 
the law of the land. Judge Fofter /aid, he^ 
Loped he fliould never hear the former rule 
infifted upon, to fet up a mifcoooq^tioa of the 
hw in dcftruAion of the law* 

TOlLTVE'B/ 

- ' • \ . • , 

Torture \% a pain infliAed on a iiij^fed 
criminal, to make him avow his ^iit, or to 
extort from him fome other truth with which 
be is iuppofed acquainted^ 

In countries in which it is as yet pra£tifed, 
it is refortpd to in tfaiee ca&s firilr on a meitf 

luipicioa 
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jiifpicioa of guilt; fecoodly^ oa aa imperfect 
evidence of guilt, to complete that evidence; 
and, thirdly, to oblige a perlbn already adr^ 
judged criminal to difcovcr his accomplices. 

But in all thefe cafes it is inhuo^un, unjuljk, 
and fallacious, and in the lafl cafe moll fla« 
ffdsxHLy injurious to the community at large. : 

It is inbumauy becaufc men, even when not 
conne£ted with each- other by the ties of 
civil fociety, are iliU connected by the tics of 
mutual fympathy ; to infringe thefe by in« 
Aiding pain without a fufiicient ca\ife, is 
therefore to ad in oppofition to the laws of 
our common imture. . 

It is uryuji, becaufc even in ^ ilate of na* 
tare men are not ignorant of that manil laWi 
that forbids them to do to others, without a 
fuilicient cau&» that which they inftindively 
feci, and are perfuaded {hould not, without a 
fufBcient caufe, be done to themfel ves4 Now, 
nq man would allow it to be juft» tliat he 
himfelf Ihould be fubjeAed to pain, without 
a fufficient proof of his guilt, or at leait, with-' 
out a probability of procuring him, with his 
own exprefs or implied confcnt, an incom^ 
parably greater good ; as when pain is inflided 

i'p medicinally^ 
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tncdicifiallj, or chirurgtcallj> by cauteries^ ot 

^ amputation of a limb, &c. The injuftice is 
Ail] gteattr in a fiate of civil fociety. Becaufe 
as men, by the locial compacft, whether eJD* 
prela or implied, are obliged to proted and 
ivipport the fovcreign authority of the ftatc, 
tbe Jbvereign is reciprocally obliged to ex- 
empt them fiom venation in every cafe, in 
Which it is poflible for him fo to do, unle^ft 
there bo - a iUfficient C^i<^ to oxpoii? them 
thereto. • - . ' . 

' Hepce> in every -calie, the iiifiicieacy of tho 
caufc is the only rcafoa that can be alleged 
in czcufe of the infiiiStion of •'pain where the 
0A\t of the pcrfon on whom it is infti^ed, is 

uncej^iffi But * tht expc^tion of obtaining 
truth by a niode of f»roceeding, in which the 
)»ain is^ceVtaiQ, and the attainment of truth 

^Qt merdy uncertain, but eveii improbable, 
datinot be deemed' a- Atfiicient cau^^lbr hav* 
i»g-#d6oui?fe to it. Now, fuch js the pre- 
teitd^dvpr*)^ or indication obtained by torture, 
as -appears by the tefiimony of the moft ex^ 
pciicaccd judges la the unhappy countries, 
vAiett ^ pretended- laws have inveited it with 
abulecl n^ipe ofjuflice, Ulpian de Ques^ 

\ ' tipnibus. 
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tionibus, leg. i, fays, " Res eft fragilis ct pen- 
culoia, et quas veritatem fallit^ nam pkrique 
paticntla, live duritla torixifntorum, ita ct 
*^ tormenta contemnunt^ ut exprimi eis Veritas 
** nullo mode poilit ; alii tanta funt impa- 
tientia ut quidvis* inentiri quam pati tor- 
mentamallcnt." And the benevolent Lewis 
XVI, in his ordinance of the ycat 1 780, 
Whereby he^ abolifhed what was called the 
preparatory torture, recites, that liaving con- 
fiilted the beil informed magiflrates^ they 
related to him, that at a meeting of the moft 
experienced judges in the yc^ir 1670, they 
agreed that torture was ufelefs, and that truth 
lhad'rftreiy been extorted by its means. The 
torture applied to guilty criminals, called the 
/previous torture, to difcover accomplices^ in^as 
by far the moft dangerous to the community, ' 
as thefe criminals, to obtain a refpite from 
their torments, and to 'be revenged of their 
torturers, frequently 'accufcd their neareft te- 
latives, or other perfons entirely innocent, 
who yet were arretted and Imprifoncd, and 
tbmetimes even tortured in confcquence of 
fuch accufation. * ' • • 

Ppa CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP JITTEBPUTATIOV. 

1 074. To interpret a wntten document, is 

to difcovcr and make known its true meaning; 
a taiki which frequently requires much faga- 

city and atteution, not only when trads in a 

foreign language are to be tranllated into our 
own, or an explanation of ancient writings 
even in our own, is attempted, but more 
cfpecially, when important documents of 
modem times, and in our own language, on 
which the regulation or iatercourfe of fociety 
depend, require a clear expofition, fuch as 
ilatutes, deeds, devifes, agreements, &c. 
Leaving however, to critics and annotators/ 
the detail of the principles and nunierous 
circumftances neceflary to be attended to, in 
developing the true meaning of ancient writ-> 
ings, and particularly of the facred ; and to 
lawyers, an account of the grounds on which 
they found the interpretation of legal docu* 
ments and infiniments ; I fliall barely men- 

tion 
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tion the principal maxims and rules, in con- 
formity to which, a juft interpretation muft 
be cftabtilhed in every cafe in which they can 
be applied ; availing myfelf, in particular, of 
thofe which have been laid down and ap- 
proved of by our coiirts of juftice during a 
ieries of ages. 

' 1075. In fonning an interpretation, our 
attention muli not be confined to words, but 
muft likewife be extended to entire fcntences, 
clauies, and phrafes ;* and the re(uking fenle 
of all the parts when compared with each 
other; 

1076. The principal maxims to be attended 
to, in explaining all writings, are, firft, that 
they ihould be fo interpreted, as to exhibit, if 
poflible, a confident (enie ; that is, {o that one 
part ihould not contradi^ another, nor be 
unintelligible in itfelf, nor, upon the whole, 
prefent a fenie inconiifient with the rules of 
logic, the nature and circumilances of the 

* A fimtmt IS an aiiiecniibgeof words fo ammged, as to 
prdent a complete fenfe* 

A clauft is adi(lin£t fabdiviriua of a paragraph, and may- 
con fid of one or more fentences* 

A fbrafi is an iocaiaplctei part of a fentcnce. 

P p 3 fubjcifl 
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lbb|e^ and fads knowo to the author^ or 

opinions held by him, or to evident mctaphy- 
lical or moral trutb& 

1077. The fecond is, that they ihould be 
expounded aecording to the intent of the , 
author, either expreiUy eifewJiere manifefled, 
or if not, at leaft naturally fuggcfted, or ne- 
ccflkrily inferable from external ciicumftances. 

Sec Grot, ia Matthew, chap, u v. 16. 

In conformity to the firft manm^ the fal- 
lowing rules have been laid down. 

1078. Firft, where the rules of grammar 
are not cxa(5lly obferved, but the fenfe is iotelr. 
ligible, as in the Ih^ua Franca, the docu- 
ment IS not to be rejeded for gramstka 
non vitiat cliartam^^ • 

1079. Secondly, where ft phrafe or lentence 
is grammatically juft, but the fenfe abfurd or 
unintelligible, we eannotrejedk fome words ta 
make feufc of the remaining, but mu£t take 
them as they are ; for there is nothing ib abr 
furd or nonfenfical, but by rejeding or omit* 
ting may be made ienfe.f But, nothing is 

• Wingate's Maxims^ 18. 

t I Salk,324. 

more 
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lonPdic it6cftjtnX m all languages, than to Jupply 
fome words wb^n the icnie evideatly j<e^ 
qmrt2 it. 

1080. Third, when a phrafe is noaieniicali 
by its repugnancy to fomething that precedes 
it> the preceding matter ibeing ^tionaU lhalt 

not be rendered void by the repugnancy that 

1081. Fourth, relative words IJiould be 
tefemd to the next antecedent, where the 
matter itfelf does not hinder,t as it frequently 
does. 

io8a* fifth, the fureft method of explain-* 
ing anjr writing, confifts in taking the col* 
ledivc &nfe of the whole.; conilruing ouq 
part by another part, the doubtful and obfcure 
by the plaki and clear4 

1083* Sixth, and in general, the rules of 
logic relatiTe to miver/ai, and indefinite pro-* 
pofitions, and tlieir oppofition^ equivalency, 
compkxky, &c. are to be obferved. Some of 
them, indeed, are expreiHy laid down by our 
legal writers, as that ind^nite propofitions are. 

t 

• I Salk, 324. t WingalCj 15. Sec Hardr. 77* 
t C. JL 387, 2 Inft. 31 Flow(l« 365, II Mod. 6u 

P p 4 equhaknt 
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ifuhmknt tB umverft^ in conjimSiw eporte$ 

utramque^ In disjun£ihis utramvis ejfe veratn.\ 

Quod amvenis generi comjenit Jpecieifed non 
vice ver/a, 

1084. Henoe» fifft» the reference of words 

is oUcn invertedt in order to adapt them to 
the ienfe of the parties, when> from other 
circumilances in the document itfeitj. the in- 
tent can be difcovered.ij;. 

1085. Hence, fecondly, the rules even of 
grammar and logick, are overlooked when 
the intention of the parties is evident, and 
oppofes compliance with them. Thus, though 
it is a rule that quoties in • verbis nulla ambi* 
guitcs, ibi nulla expojltio contra verba exprejfa 
fienda eft ;§ yet, where the intent it manifeft, ' 
it is held, that words ihall be underiix>od 
according to the intent of the parties, || and 
it is the office of judges to expound words 
according to the intent of the common 
people, and not according to their definition, % 
where their trauladlions amont; each other 

* Plowd. 23 i 2 Roll, 57 ; 2 Eulftr. 178. 
t Wingate, 13. % C. L. 170. PlQwd. 

§ C. L. 147 » Wingate, 24. - {-z Lord Raym* 805. 
6 Rep,. ^>4**» .1 

are 
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ire concerned^* and the intcntioii is e?i- 
dent. 

io86. Hence, thirdly, niala' gramiUka fum # 
vitiaf chartam, as already obferved. 
' 1087. Hence, fourthly, may in 

ibme cafes be taken as disjunSiveSn Grot, in 
Matthew, chap. v. v. 19, p. 43, as a7id for 
or,\ and disjunSivei for c^njunBives^ as or for 
and.X 

1088. Hence, fifthly, in ibme languages 
the pa/} tenje is conflmed to denote, in parti- 
cular cafes, the prefent or. future tenle, Gla6» 
417, according to the exigency of the cafe. ' 

1089. From all which we may conclude, 
that to form a rational interpretation, regard 
Ihould be had to both thefc rules. If the 
expreifions be dubious, the fenie muft> be de« 
rived from the intent, and if the intent b^ 
dubious, it muft be derived from tho exprefi. 
words. If both be dubious, no rational inter- 
pretation,^ can be formed ; but if both ba 

« 

» 6 Rep. 66. 

t Plowd. 289, 6 Vin.432, % Vin. 263, ianot^ BrownU 
ja, t Vefey, 15. 

J C. L« 6 Via. 43 2. 

clear^ 
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cltftr^ t>ut adveric to each olber, tlic iateat 
lhall prevail. 

10^0* la ancient ivritibg, ,whei^ the ien& 

is not marked by pundluation, the abovq 
maxiois muft be diligently attended to. Mi** 
chaelis r<;rnarks» that the molt ancient rnanu-^ 
ieripts of ^ho new Teft^ment have no points^ 
and that in the modern manuicripts that have; 
them, they were not copied from ancient do«* 
. i:uoxcnt&i but vrei;e added by the tranferil^ers 
of their own authority. Vol. ii. Part I. chap* 
uiii. fee* ^0 It ift doubtful whether^ the 
fpiritus a/]>er or kuis were ufed by the apoftlcs. 

Ibid, iec* 7. Nor arc accents foond in the 

copies antecedent to the eighth century* 
)bAd..^c. 9. The diviiion of chapters into 

vcrfes was xii<vde by l^'Obert Stephens in ij^ii 

1091 « But to be more particular, we n>u^ 
cli£bfvc» that word9 are itifceptible of different 
^nifteations ; for they may be underftood 
either Literally, or Figuratively^ or Equitably, 
and in all cafes, the proper fenfe of a word or 
phmfe, whether literal, figurative, or equitable, 
is that which the context and general intent 
of the writer mauiicftly demand. Thus the 

' ' word 
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word denotes the human fpecles, a miie 
of that fpecicsy a full growa mjale> a piece, of 
wood on a chefs board ; yet we never mU^ake 
the meaning, being directed thereto, by wha)t 

gave occafion for its being employed. ' 



SECTION II-* 

OF THE LITERAL 8ENSB. = 

1 092. The literal feiilc of a word Is that 
which it naturally prefents in common accep* 
tation, when fingly confidered, it being the 
primitive and original fenfe; of it is that 
afforded by its definition ; but proper names 
Bnd many others are unfufceptible of defini- 
tion \ the literal fenfe may be clear, or ambi- 
guous, or obfcurc. 

1093. Where the literal fcnfe of words is 
clear, and confiftcnt with the context, that is 

» 

the general feries of the difcourfe that pre- 
cedes and follows^ &nd alfo with the general 
intent and meaning of the Writer, eliewhere 
cxprefled, it muft be deemed to be that of the 
writer. And henoe the maxin^ of lawyers : 

^UQties 
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QuotieS in verbis nulla ambiguitas ihi nulla eX' 
pofitw contra verba exprejfa facienda eft.* 

1094. But where the literal fenfc is tncon- 
Jlftentvnth the nature of things, or even highly 
improbable, .yet agreeable to appearances, 
received opinions, and modes of cxprcffion in 
general ufe, it is not neceiTary that it ihould 
be deemed the rculjt/iji oi the writer, unlcfs 
it evidently appears to have been ib under* 
' ftood by him ; and confequently thcfc modes of 
exprcflion may be taken in a fenfe not {kn&Ly 
literal, but in a fcnfe equivalent to the literal. 
Thus Aftronomers and Philofophers all over 
Europe, though firmly perfuadcd of the im- 
mobility of the fun, ufe the fame language as 
thofe v^ho believe it to turn round the earthy 
and talk of fun- rife and Jun-fety &c. as others 
do, the appearances being exadly the iame, 
whatever l^ilem is Iicid concerning their 
cauie. So lye call the firft day of the week 
Sunday^ that is the Sun's day, and the fecond 
Monday i or Moon's day, &c. ; though no one 
at prcfent believes days to be dedicated to, or 
undpr the influence of planets or heathen gods. 

* C. h. 147, Wingate 15'. ' • ' 

. ' So 
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So Philofoplms, in confortnity to oommoa 

language^ afcribe heat to fire^ aad colours and 
taftes to the o1^e6b that excite or are cdn« 
joined with thofe feafatbm^ though they weU 
know' that fenfations exift only in the mind. 
3o. no phyiician at prefeut, attributes a.certaixi 
ncirvous diforder to St. Vitus, though in c6n^ * 
formity to an. anciently received opinion^ they 
ftill call it *SV. Titus's Ja?2ce. In all thefc cafes 

though ^tbe ftrxA literal Signification h tct- 
jefted, a fcnfe ecjulvaleat to its real import i$ 
retained.^. . - - . ^ ' . 

1095. If the literal fenfe of yfords .01^ 
phmie^ is inqonfiftent with, the natitre .of 
thtng3>.f the deiign of (he writer^ received 
opinions/ or common language, it cannot 
taken a$^ the real fenie of the words, tbougk 
it perhaps may bf nfcd ^guratwefyy as wili 
prefently be ieen ; unleis the writer be fup^ 
pofed to miftakc, either through Ignorance or 
mifreprefen^tion. But if it be inconiiilent 
with the thread of the difcourfe^ and the 

* See EUgw. onEducat on,2d edit. vol. i. z<fif 299. 
- t By the natttie of things^ I iiiean» * known tnitfas, 
whether philoTQphlcaly Mftocical» geographical, or chrono- 
logical. ^ 

words 
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there {uch words arc evidently infertcd by a 
fmAak9, vrhetber of the author^ or hit copyiftj 
far of ^thephnteri or an interpolation. 
' . 1096. There uvc many if ords, in aU Ian- 
guagesj ' whok Ikerai Icnfe is ambiguous^ 
cither becaufe they are capable of a double 
. ^mft^' or of a- double reference, each incon" 
fiiijent with the other. In the Greek and 
Jmm tiniguage^ humy yerba* inarf bt takeil 
<iititeti4^ively or paffivcly. The fame prepo^ 
iitions are made to czprefs very dUfkl^nt 
telatbo^'i and in all countries, difierei^l iadi- 
VklMk^'itfie often dtitfotM by tteYainie name^f 
l>^1i^^n£i{ic mj^&lf to a few infancies in ooir 
llli^uagc ; 4Poerfee Cgnifies cither tJb fuperiniend 
fh^^toiugleS'i the firii iignificatioii' k has in 
ti c acihe voice, the fccond in the pajfive. 
Oti#rjtoi'iigfis£6a alfo to rrotjt or to, negleS; 
many other examples might be adduced. 
:;..l^h€r*^'partk:le^*^4?/* ibmetimes denotes' the 
relation betwixt two objects, but leaves it 
doubtful which, is tlie jhljeSI, and. which the 
tert^ id thC; ^elatiop;^ , when eaicb .is capable of 
^cing'Cither the one 'or the other. Thus, the 
Itroe of . God denotes inditferently, either the 

' • love 
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Kve which we bear to God,' of that M^htctl 

God bears to us. S6 the particle aiiionjg 
many other . fignificatlons, may denote 
caafe or motiire^ or difregard to a ^'catife or 
fhotive, as when it fignifies noiwitli/iandmgl 
See Jofanfon*6 Didionary, and Hotne-Tookei 
And the fame variety of fighifications may be 
found in moft prcpolitions. ■ So -wherd, in thd 
Guardian> No, 80, it is faid,^' your cfiartwEler 
affiire* toe that Wii tJcfgy- 4iav«i^ nbt ^iiti 
kq/i right to your froteSHon;' the wordi 
not the leaft right, abftra^ftedly con^6defetf; hfja/ 
fignify, cither that they \mc no tight whdtjb^ 
ever, not eren the fmalleft, or, that their right 

> that claim protedion. Thus In conftru£tioni 
the attteccdeiit-to the rdative whdi 6r tkati^c, 
is often ambiguous. So " Solomon the fon 
^* of David, built ^Ht temple of Jeniia*^ 
]cm> was the richeft monarch that ever 
reigned over the people of Gbd;*^ "i'5(n<l 
Solomtni the fon of Darid^ who was pcrie« 
'** cuted by Saul, was therichcft monarch, to:.*^ 
In thefe two fentcnces' the word wha lar fimi- 
Jariy fituated, yet in the former, ' it,' irelatcs to 
Die ^l^erTon ^rft mentioned^ in the latter, t6 
• • the 
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the fecond $ but this relation to the one or to 

tbc.oth,^ it would be impofjible for wy 
reader to difcover, as Dr. Campbell well re** 
inarkst who had not fome previous knawkdge 
of the hiftory of thoie kings. Sec his philo* 
ibphy;.of Ehetoric, voL ii. p«39; and Sir 
Sidney Smith's Anfwer to Pichegru; 3 Edgw. 
on Educatipi:}, p. 249. 

1097. From. all -which it follows, that a 
juft interpretatioo^^f^nnot be Ibunded on the 
mer^; letter, but on th^ Jcttcr taken in con- 
nexiom- with tbe intent, purport, and deiign 
of thp^ writer^ explicitly , and unambiguouily 
laid down m other parts of the document, or 
ot^emifc .deadly .proved, and conlifiently in 
many cafes with extetniic circumftances. 

1098. ^JTo infpe& this important fubjc^^ 
more nilnutcly, wc rauft take into confidei;- 
ation the difierent concomitant cireum^lancea 
in which the literal fenfe may be. fuppofed 
ambiguous.' , » 

X099. Firft, it maj^ be plainly ambiguous, 
and' each meaning equally probable. In this 
cafe> our law decides, that it ihaU refer or be 
applied to the moft confiderable and wor- 
tbieft of the objeds- comprised within. itf 
' . meaning 
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iheaiiing* So if a grant be .made to L S. and 

both father and fon are fo called, the law 
tinderftands that the father only is meant** 
So if money be payable on St, Michael's day, 
Michael th^ archangel; and not Michael de la 
Tomba fhall be intended.f dignion fit 

denotHinatio^X 

I loo. Secondly, it may be confident with 

latv or probability, when one way iTiterprcted; 
and inconfillent when otherwiic interpreted : 
in fuch cafe the genuine meaning cannot be 
iuilly doubted. § It 'is highly imprcbdble that 
a writer fliould ufc a word, phrafe, or fcn- 
tence, in a fenfe inconfiilent with what he 
has already advanced, and vet this fomctimes 
happen^. But it is impojftble that be ihould 
nfc a word that has no connexion or cohe- 
rence with what precedes and follows, if we 
fuppofe him in his fenfes. 

no I. Thirdly, if both fcnles of an ambi- 
gttous expreffion, be coxlfiilent with law, or 
the nature of things, then that which can be 
proved to be mod <ionformable to the inten« 

* 6 Rep. ^0, Siilk. 7, Bridgm. 15. f 9 Inft. 485. 
t Wiogaie, 265. % C. L» 42^ 

ij tion 
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tion of the writer, muft be deemed to be tLc 
genuine fenfe.* So the ivord creatute b equl* 
v ocal in Rom. viii. 19 ; or, it may denote men or 
inieniibk beings : Grotius takes it in the Isift- 
fenfc, but Locke^ au>re juftly^ in the firfl 
lenfe. 

1 10:2. Or, fourthly, one fenfe of the ambir. 
guous word or phiak, may be agreeable 
to the {^ain or probable purport^ deii^> or in* 
. tent of the writer, and the other inconfittent 
or leis agreeable thereto : in this cafe alio, the 
interpretation to which the preference fhould 
be given, is obvious. 

1103. And here we muft obferve, that 
words may have diffbietit fenfes in difl^rent^ 
ages> and this the law will noticc.f But it i^ 
plain, the writer* muft mean that ienie in 
which the word was taken in his age, unleft 
the contrary appears. For, as a great judge 
well obferves, the meaning of words \vk aoy 
law, is to be known cither by their ufe and 
iignification before the law was made, or 
from feme law or inftitudon declarative 
thereof* J 

* 

* % P. Wins, 136, Powel on Devifes, 494, 495. 
1 3 Mod. St8* X Vaugb. 305. 

1 104 The 
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i i04« The probable fcnfe of embiguoua^ 
words in laws and charters, is alio laid to be. 
frequently explained by long, ufage.* With 
regard tu laws, this method may be juit,. as 
they are explained by thofe who are appointed, 
to explain them ; but with regard to charters^ 
it may be fallacious, for the intent of thofe 
that framed them, is not neccilarily that of 
tboie for whon;i they were framed. 

1 105. It is^lib laid dowtl as a maxim in 
lawy that words in a grant are taken moft 
ftrongly agamlt the granter. This is jullj^, 
wherever there is any palpable ambiguity, for 
inch words excite a hope, which it would be ' 
unjuft to excite, and dilappomt; but where 
the ambiguity is not obvious, either to the 
grantor or grantee, the -intention is wanting 
- in the former, and tio difappointment can 
arife in the mind of the latter, and there- 
fore fuch tonftrudtion aj^peats unjuft.* Sec 
Paley. 

I To5. Fifthly, if the fenfe of a claufe be 
obicure, by reafon of an erroxieous defcription, ' 
whether of a pcrfon, or of a thing, it may be 

* Vaugb. 169, Pealceon Evidence, 120* 

Qq2 elucidated 
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elucidated by extrinfic circumflaliicies ; fbf , if 

the intent can be afccrtained, the claufc muft 
be interpreted accbrdiiig to it.* 

I lo7« Sixthly, if a word is capable of being" 
tinderftood cither genmcally or fpectftcally^ it 
Aiould rather be taken gencrically» unleis 
there Is fomcfthing that implies rather the 
fpecific, than the generic ienfe. Thus the 
word funis, denoting equally either ropes in 
general, or cables, in the fourteenth ode of 
the firft book of Horace, denotes ropes, ac- 
cording to tbc ableft interpreters, and not 
cable§^ though Kentley thought otherwife* 
See Dacier and Sanadon*s notes* 



SLCTlON IIL 

»F THB FroURAXIV£ S£2i$E, OR Tft.OF£0. 

I io8. Words taken in a fcnfe which they 
cbi not hterally denote, but barely fuggeft to 
the mind, are called tropes, (from tlic Greek 
t!^» verto,) as their literal fenfe is as it were 

♦ II Rep* aiS Powel on Deviics, 499* 

converted 
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f^pnverted into another, different indteed^ -but 

grounded on a rciatiua which the literal fen£^ 
bears to Ibme other objeA. And as thit 
relation^ or the objed; iuggefted by it, is thus, 
as It were, iketched out by this trope, it is 
.galled. (^JiguY^t and the fenfe or meaj^ing^ 
thus iuggefted, is called the figurative fenfe. 

1. 1 09. Many have indeed diftioguiflied 
tropes from %uics , bu^j '^s Dr. Johaloa ob- 
serves, they are frequently (an4 jvftly) coo^ 
founded bj^^ the jauii accurate wrjijCers,* 
v .iiio* Figvirativ^e language is employed 
cither ,^U^pugh neceflity, as fcen No. 5i ; oj% 
.in.:^d^r to excise %Qng epaotions, or ctn* 
la^fge4>conccptiqa$ 9/ things.. .The necQflity 
•^^of^.^ithfir from a fcarcity of words, as. in the 
;ei^rjie^t ^n^ Icaft cqltivated lan^\iages, or from 
e real impoffibility of finding fuitabic e:^picf- 
jiop^^inf^e litef^l fqnfe, , Thus, words lite- 
rally denoting objcdls of fenfc, arc employed 
;^o ide^fttQj.mcnUl ^operations^ emotions, per- 
ceptions, or coaclud, which are nojt objeds of 
.ien^^sj.but ncvertibclefs^ bear fprni? relation to 
/^ch.<i|bjc^::ls. So wCijlay^ ^ bard ot f^t hearted 

:\ ' ' ' * Di£lion. Figure* - • 

man. 
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l^n, a clear heftd^ a rpugi or Jmooth bdiavioury 

injiamed by anger, warmed by love, /welled 
Mrith pride, melted into grief, &c. And theie> 
Dr. Blair remarks, are almolc the only figni- 
^cant words we have for fuch notions.* Thus 
ibe word V9ice, originally invented to iignify 
the articulate found formed by the organs of 
4he mpiith^ is employed to iignity tb^ iaten-' 
tions arid ideas of men to each other ; thus, 
ghif wr vmee for any thif^^ fignifies to give 

* 

pur aflent or fcntimeiit i^ favour of it. Nay> 
At wa$ transfe|Te4 V> fignify any intiosation of 
jour will or judgment, though given without 
the interppfttion of voice in its Htenil' j^nfej 
'or any lound uttered at all; thus Ave iay, 
Uftening to the voice ef pofi/ctence, 0i^^'^^(m0 '0f 
nature, the voice of Gqd^ iVn4 tilis ^not 
rnuch from barrcnnefs of language, as fmm a^ 
aUufion yrp iphufe tq nnake to in'ilif^pri<- 
xnary icnfe, in qrder to convey our idea \\iih 
Bsoreforce.f So, human p^ffionsr^ oftei^ 
alcribed to the Supreme Being, though 
it is impoffible they^ &ould be appli^- in 
the grof^ Utera|i fcnfp, as they ,WpIyc 

* I Blair's Leau^, i^. * f Ibid. 356. 

% c : - ' fmpeffci^ns 
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imperfedfons incompatible with the Oiviac 

nil. In interpreting many important do- 
cuments, doubts frequently occur, whether 
etfrtain words or phrafes fhould be underftood 
literally or hguratively. Before wc eater on 
an examination of this fabjeA, it is proper that 
we ihould notice the relations, on w.hich the 
moft ufual figurative expreffions are grounded. 
Theje relations are principally the four fol-? 
Ipwlng: SimlhtuJe, (to which clafs allegories, 
parables, types, fymbols, and peilbnificattpns 
^eloag.) 

StQon^y^exaggeraUdmr.ixtemtatedfimiUtude, 
palled hyperbole. 

Thirdly, th&^ relatim of oppofitton, as ia 
irony. 

Fourthly, tffe relaiim connexion^ as in 
jaetonymy* 

Of Metaphors.* 

II 12. A metapbor is a word, ufed to ex- 
prefs a fimilitude which is difcerned, betwixt 
the thing fignified, taken in its literal ienie, or 

♦ From Meta trans and 4>«/w fero* . 
^ • ♦ 

Clq4 iome 
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fymt of its properties, and ibme other obje^ 

of which it is predicated. It therefore implies, 
a mental or tacit compariion of both objects. 

Thus a fqvereign is called the head of the 
ftatc, bccauft, as the head governs the body 
and is iiipenor to it, fo the fovereign gpverns, 
and is fuperior to his fubjccts. 

So the Scriptures mention the eyes^ ears, 
hands, armSf words, and month of God, as he 
poiTefits powers in fbme meafure analogous 
to the fiindions pf thofe organs or members. 
So human paffions - are, in popular language^ 
attributed to God, as anger, hatred, revenge 
tepentaftcfy and eyen experitnental ftntuwJedge^ 
becaufc he produces cSc&& in fome refpe^l^ 
fimilar to thofe that arc derived from jfuch 
paflions. 

"All the epithets mentioned No. iiio, arc 
evidently metaphorical. It is tieedlefs t\ 

mention any further ini^anccs. 

AUegary.^ 

J 1 13. AlhgoryM a 4ifco,urfe, fcntenpc, 
narration, entrely metaphorical; the inten* 

» 

* Rrom Aaa,o aliud, and A^cy^ija; narro. 

' tioi» 
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tion being^ tbat it ihall not be undcrftood 
literally, yet alluding to that fcnfe, and 
grounded on a fimilitude witb it ; as when it 
is faid, th^t wealth is the daughter of induii:r}% 
and the pai^nt of authority, daughter and 
parent are evidently metaphors, and t}ie len-* 
tence is 'an allegory. 

A farabie is a narration in which a fiditious 
incident is related as real; the pcHbnages 
introduced are iuch as might vcsHly wiil and 
|iA as related. * ■ ' 

' III 4. An apologue is alfo a fabulous narhi« 
tion, intended for moral or political purpofes^ 
but in whichi the a^ois are -incapable of lan- 
guage, or even ot perception, as i3ifop*s fables, 
i^nd the pel<;brated apologue of Menenius 
^ Agnppa. 

1 1 15. Type, (a copy, image, ov r^em- 
blance^ are words, a&ions, pr things, which 
point out other aftions or things, quite dif- 
ferent, but which have ibme relemblance to 
the former^, tbefe laft arc called proiotji^a or 

I i 1 6. A Jymhol Is fome corporeal thing, 
ufed to repxefent or denote icmiething that 
^ath no corporeal eufieace* Thus, crowns, 

» 

icepters. 
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&cptcn, md maces* are the iyxxxboli> ol 
tiithoritjr* 

11x7, Frp/^9peiaf or perfonification* is a 
ipeeies of metaphor, as perfonallty is attrh* 
byted to things incapable of it, as to iafenfil;^ 
beings, or words, or even modmcations of the 
mind* as the various paiBops mbd embtiomf 
yij^tues, vices* and other dhikxait notions* as 
firtmte,fate, . 

Thus,, "whcrv Chrift fays, ie$ not your left 
hand know what your right band dim* know* 
ledge, afflhd coQfe<|uexitly pefionalky* ju^ attri- 
imted to the hands. 

. So i^t, Paul, Jiom. viii. jS(4* fays* hv^ whki 
is Jien, as if hope were a perfon. So we fay, 
hv€ is blind. So pedUda m»s,at]^ 
&c., as If death had been a perfon. So Satan, 
vrhicb \t clearly a Mrord uiied to denote 4V#/* 
% Baag& 22* 3 .King^, v. 4, Luke jdtiw 16* 
uras* itt vulgw tutgwage, ipdkeaof as a periba 
or malignant fpirit.' 

Hyperbole. 

1 1 18. (From T^rgfiQaXX* cr fupero,)f as 
.vhen \9t is^y all the world was tbsre^ to 

/denote a great, but indefinite number ; or, be 

goes 
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goes a /nail s pace; or, as Jivi/f Oi the whd, &c. ; 
in fuch cafes^ exaggeration and cxtenuatioa 
are clearly perceived. 

m 

1 1 19, Irofpf^ denotes fpeaking by contraries^ 
cxpreffing one thing and meaning another. 
It is genemlly tsfed for rallying or icoffing ; in 
Ipcaking, it is perceived by the tone of the 
l^btce, and m writing, by the eridcnt dijP* 
cordancy -of the fpbjed with what is iaid 

* a 

» ♦ 

■ 

11 20. When one word i^ ufed inii^ead of 
another which it fuggefts, by reafon of the 
connexion which the things fignified by both 
have with each other, the word thus em-» 
ployed ii^ftead of another^ is called a me^ 
fonymy^ 

As the Gonnextoxis which things have with 

each other, are numerous and various, fo alio, 
are thefe fnbftitutions of the w(»d* that de** 
pote one of the links, tot thofe*that denote 
^e pthbv or the whole. \ (hall pientkm 

only 
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t 

only the raoft CQufiderabk mflanccs of thefc 
fubftitutions* , 

Firft, as caujts and effeSis are conncded with 
each other, the caufe or inftrument is often put 
for the effect. Thus a legible bandf means a 
legible writings and tongue or lip for language ; 
^r an effe^ for a cauie, as in the phra/e» he 
pamed bis bread by the Jweat of his brow, that 
is by iabour, of which fweat is .the. efied:* 
So the author or inventor of any thing, being 
the Cftufe thereof, is fubAituted for tl^e work 
or thing invented. Thus in the gofpcl, it is 
iaid, ibey bave Mo/es and the prophets^ inlkad 
of the writings of Moks and the prophets* 
So the words Ceres abd Bacchus^ are uied for 
)>rcad and wine, of which they (dilliadlvely 
taken,) were thou^t to have introduced the 
uie* And ib Mars denoted war4 Kuicati ^re^ 
Dallas oil, &c. 

Secondlyi when a paiiion pr dejire is put io^ 
the objeft of that paflion or dcfire. Thus, 
lid Colofs* 5> an account of the ho^b, rejesved 
for you in heaven, meaning the ahje^Sl of your 
hope^ which is referved, &c* 

Thirdly, /b a part of any thing is put for the 

Wb^, and vrhc^f^ foi^ th^ f^t, tljey being 
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connedied with each other. Thtis^ in Latin 
pufpis, 'md in EngUih /ail is put for a lhip« 
So fay,. t<m fail pf tbciUnc, for ten flilps of 
the line. . f i - ^lonf^b -i-vtj. . 

Wc fay alfo, a per/oH was buried, though 
We believe and mean, that his boify only was 
buried. And alfb, that fuch a perfon is ia 
the other world, or in heaven, though we 
believe his foul only to be there. So a general 
is put for his army, of which he is the prin- 
cipal part, as Hanibal defeated the Romans^ 
^ Fourthly, the container is often fubftituted 
for the thing contained in it. So we fay, he 
loves bis bottle, inftead of wine contained in it. 
And Virgil fays, ilk impiger haufit fpumantem 
.pateratHy et toto fe proluit auro. Where wc 
lee a double metonymy,* namely, the pre(en#, 
and that of gold taken for the cup, of which 
it was the material caufe. So the feat or 
refidence 'is put for theperlbns therein rcliding, 
as heaven for God, when we fay, may heaven 
defend us. So a country or city, &c. may be 
taken for the inhabitants, as France declared 
war, &c. The thing contained, is alfb fbrne*- 
times fubftituted for the container* So Virgil 
fyys, vina coromnS for patetas* 

Fifthly^ 
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Fifthly, the fign for the thing iignificd. 
So the crown and fcepter arc taken for the 
royal authority, of which they are the figns* 

So the Latias lignlficd peace by the toga, as 
cedant arma icga, &c. 

Sixthly, abjirad terms for concrete. So 
juilices denote the judges, and the voatcb^ the 
watchmen. And Virgil fays noiiem cuftodia 
ducit infomnem. 

The choice of names is not a matter of 
indifference to thole, who wiih to arguQ 
accurately ; when they are obliged to defcribe 
their feelings or thoughts by ractaphoric 
expreilions, they will prefer the iimpleft;' 
thofe with which the few eft extraneous afloci- 

ations are conne(5ted. Words, which call up a 
variety of heterogeneous ideas to our minds^ 
are unfit for the purpofes of .fober rea&ning ; 
our attention is diftra6led by tliem, and we 
cannot reftratn it to the accurate comparifbn 
of iimple propoiitions. We yield to pkafing 
reveries, &c. 3 Edgeworth on Education, 8vo. 
p. 130. 
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SKCTION IV. 

RVLtS WHBRBBY TO DISCOTEE WBETHBR TH£ FKO*' 
FSa SlGMiriCATION BJS LITSBAt OE FIGURATIVt. 

1 121. Ail words, phrafes^ fentenees> or 
difcourfeSy Ihould be underftood in the literal 
and not in any figurative or typical lenfe» 
when the literal fenfe is confiftent with 
reafon» that i$i with other known truths, 
whether phyfical, mctaphyfical, hiftorical, or 
morale the fcope and intention of the writer, 
as elfewherc clearly indicated, or at leaft not 
contiadided by him ; nay, if contradidion to 
fiich truths appears, by the context or other- 
wiie> to have been intended by the writer, his 
aflertions xnuft ftill be taken in the literal 
ienie ; and the reafon is, becaufe the literal 
fenfe is that alone which was intended and 
dcfigned in the primitive formation of lan- 
guage, the figurative being only a lecoa« 
4ary fenfe, introduced cither through neceflity, 
OS to give moire ftrength or vivacity to cx* 
preiiious. 

iittz. fittt if the contradiction to knowh 

truths 
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, truths be evident^ or certam, or prolMibk, lUitl 
.the intention of ailcrting it^ neither evidentj 
certain^ or probable^ but, OH the (^ntraryi 
cither certainly or probably the rcverfc, ill 
iuch caie, the wofds> phraies^ difbourfe« of 
narration^ that involve that contradidioni 
muft be taken in a figurative fetii<^, or at leaft, 
as mere popular expreifions, as. fliewn in^ 
No. 1054. For, when rational beings com- 
municate their thoughts by any iigns^ it 
would be unjuft, it would be injurious to 
aftign to theih, unneceflarily, an irrational 
meaning. It would be to fuppofe them Idcots^ 
liars, or ignorant, or ctutl, a^ the cafe may be»* 
And iuch ftrid; acceptation were unnegeffaryi 
if any other were probable ot pofiibl^. ' 
. Hence, firft, where the literal fenfc 

is metaphyjlcally impofftble, Its in the phraft 
• Inflamed with anger ^ &c. it is plain the Word 
muft be undcrftood^wr^fw^^. 

1 1^4. Secondly^ li words undcrilood in. the 
literal fenfe, or the event they comprifc, be 
contrary to the laws of phyfical nature^ and 
inconfiftcnt wkh the circumiiances that 
ihould. naturally accompany or fucceed fuch 
an event, literally undcrliood, and not evi* 

dentl/ 
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denftly- iiit^od^ by the miter to be taken In 

that f^nfc, they muft be taken figuratively. 
ThuSjt when Chnft called Herod a fox^ Luke 
3du* we I9ufi not fuppqie^ (^s fome have 
done), that Herod was inftantly transformed 
into ^ ios^ a iuppofition incQnfiftent with 
hiftory, but rather confider that word as a 
met^ph^r^ denoting art and cunnings as 
Grotius arid almoit all interpreters have con- 
iidered it. 

Soj when the prophet Ifalah fays,* that 
tie wolf and the lamb Jball dwell together ^ this 
in the literal fezUe being contrary to the laws 
of animal nature^ muft be underftood figura« 
tiTely» denoting* that at a iublequent period, 
oppreflbrs lhall dwell in peace with their 
harmleis neighbours. This figure is fre- 
quently ufed by Arabic and Perfian writers, 
as the*, celebrated Sir William Jones has 
fliewn* 

Uli^j;. Thirdly, when the literal fenfe de«» 
notes fomething; inorally itnpoJjibU, being in- 
compatible with what can with any degree of 
probability be fuppofed tq happen in tlie 

• Chap, xi, 

R r general 
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general ftatc of focicty, it mull be rcjcdcd, 
and the words that convey it, muft be under- 
{toodjiguratkr/y of fomething approaching as 
near as poffibie to the literal fenfe ; as when 
Chrift requires, that if the leg or band fcanda^ 
Jfzeyou, ibey Jhould he cut off, Matth. v, 30. 
So proverbial expreffions which arc evidently 
abfurd in the literal fenfe, muft be underftood 
jfigurathely, as> they generally are by the 
people, among whom they arc ufcd. How- 
ever, fome wrong-lieaded Gallican Biihops in 
the fifth century, mifapprchcndmg the pre- 
cept of Chrift, Luke xii. 35, Let your ioins 
begirt, and latnps burning inyour handSfthoM^t 
themlelves obliged to wear girdles, and went 
about in an unuiual drefs; but a fenfible pope . 
of that age, reprefentcd to them that thefe 
words ihould be taken jfigurativeiy, and ha«- 
mouroufly afkcd them why they did not 
alfo carry burning lamps in their hands.* 

11^36. If itfliould feem doubtful, whether 
a word, or a fentence, or difcourfe, ihopld be 
underftood literally or figuratively, both being 
equally poffible or probable, the literal fenfe, 

* Fleury's Ecdes. Hift. vol. v. p*698» 

as 
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as being the moft natural, Ihbuld be pre-, 
ferfed. 

1127. If the figurative fenfe be fufceptible 
of different fignifications, that which deviates 
leaft from the literal, or, which is moft con- 
formable to the fcope and intention of the 
Writer, and leaft ftrained and far fetched, • 
Ihould be deemed the proper fenfe. Thus, 
St. Paul having faid, Rom. viii. 19, the ear-- 
neji cxpeSlaUon of the creature^ (or rather, of 
the creatitnfi ), waiteth for the ma^ifefiatmy of 
the fomofGod\ and, v. zz^forweknovo, tliat 
the whole creation groanetb and trmailetb tn 
pain, until npw ; Grotius thinks the whole 
creation meant the univerfe, even infenfible 
beings, by a fort of profopopoeia ; but Locke, 
taking the, words alfo in a figurative fenfe, 
thinks they denote only mankind, particu-* 
larly the Gentiles ; and this interpretation 
being lefs ftrained, and approaching more 
nearly to what is literally poffiblc, fecms 
preferable to the firft. 

Whether the 1 4th Ode of the firft book of 

♦ 

* So WakeficW tiaiillutcs it, or the wuiIJ Ncwcome 
iaterpreuic* 

R r a Horace 
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Horace fliould be uadctftood hiftorlcally, or 
aUegoricaUy^ has been much difpute4; al| 
indeed ueceflarily aWovz. the addrefs, O ?iapis, 
ta be a piolbpopoeua,; but, iome thinks th^t 
Horace oocant to difiuadc a fecood Yqy^gs ia 
. a fiilp, already much ihattered, indeed fo 
|}iattercd, that it wcxc impoffibk it ihould 
again put to fea with any prolpcA of fafcty* 
Othecs therefore think, and in iuy opinioQ 
with greater probability, that by a fiiips 

he meant the republic, which he meant 

to deter from a fecond civil war. The 
cxaft application of the whole to the cir^J 
cumftaaccs of the times, may. be fecn ii^ 
Dacier and Sanadon $ notes, and Wation'% 
Horace. 

1128. A figurative cxprcffion ought to 
follow the fenfe of the context, and not 
wreft the vilible meaning to fomething rcr 
nu>te from the fubjeft in hand> 

lizg* Hence, metaphors fhould not bft 
' conftrued to denote a iimilttude, in every 
refjpect, but in that only, on which they are 
founded ; non mim res tota ioti rd imejfe eft 

< Locke on Rom. ix. %i. 
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il^o. Beiides the figufes here ihiEnticmed^ 

commonly called rhetorical figures, there arc 
theirs ift all languages, called grammaical 
^^yes ; thefc confiil in certain coniirudions^ 
"cdntmry to this common aiid ftattiral ndes df 
the language, yet authorized by the pradict 
of the beft writers. But for thefc, I muft 
^efer to the grammars of Port Hoyal^ which 
'explain tliofc of the latin and Greek Ian* 

^liges, and ihall only ofaierve, that neithd: 
thefe nor the former figures, arc in general 
dLpdtile tof beMg tit^ifaliy t^a^ted into any 
other language, as may be feen on confulting 
AH^s M&ntaiii}^^ ^cHibh cif tte New Tefta- 
ment, and Paginihtts's of the old. Set Dc 
Ckhipbell's Philofophy of Rhctorick, vol. ii. 
i8i> 182. 

1131. The wifeft men fuit their kfiguage 
to the c6inprehen£6il of thofe th^ addt«& 
Therefore, when they are aware that general 
truths, literally expr eiTed, are not iuited to the 
capacity of thole they mean to inilru^t, they 

* Ciccra ycI auter ad Herennlum, lib. Iy. cap. 46. 

R r 3 convey 
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convey them In flich figurative language, as 
they know will make their general purport 
more eafily underilood. Such is the famous 
apok)gue of Menenius Agrippa. 

' 1 13^; , Hence, their language muft be fuited 
to appearances, and to popular opinions, 
(unlefs it be their exprefs intention to alter 
th'oie opinions,) ' and not merely to fuch opi- 
luons as they themfclves entertain. So, where 
St. Paul, I Corinth, i. 21, fays, it plea/ed God 
-by tie fooU/htufs of preachitig^ ta fava fbofi that 
helieve, it is plain his preaching wras not 
fooUfli in his cfwn opinion ; his meaniqg there* 
fore was, that it appeared to others to be 

foolifli.' . r 

» 

I'l33, Therefore, .though figviratiye and po- 
pular language is noft litdrallyand logically true, 
yet it is tranfQendeutally, true, when it,a^lw.er^ 
the general intent 'of the fpcakcr,\and is fo 

, underftoo^ by the hearer, and therefore i{i 9» 

* 

fenfe fully equivalent to the^ literal.* ; . ; . 

* Se^ Prieltk^'s Ledlure&on Oratory, Iieffc^ jm« p« ^6t 
in 4to, ' » . . 

^BCTION 
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' ' ' SECTION V. 

OF TH£ £<^ITABL£ SENSE. 

1 1 $4. The equitable fenfe of words» phrafes, 

claufes, difcourfcs, or documents, is that which 

■ 

the exprefs^ or juftly pte(umed intention of 
the author demands ; it is, therefore, either 
JlriSly literal, or narrow, or enlarged, in order 
to make it coincide with the intention when 
thus'difcovered; iuch interpretation is called 
UberaL 

H35. In conforailty with the fccond ge- 
neral maxim^ many rules are eftablilhed* 
Its confonance with univerfal reafon, cannot 
be better illuftrated, than by the words of the 
immortal Grotius, on Matth. xii.'3. Scire 
leges mn eji verba eartim tenereyfed vim et po^ 
teftatem ; qui a prior et potentior eft quam vox, 
mens dicentis. Ideo quoties certis indiciis com^- 
prehendi poteft mens ejus qui legem Jartpferit, 
pra.fcryi debet mois didio, Verum enitn ejl quod 
apud Ciceronem lib* de inventione fecundo iegi^ 
mus, null am rem^ neque legibus neque fcrtptura 
uJa, denique ne in fermone qutdem quotidiano; 

R r 4 atque 
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' atque Imperiis domefticis, re£le poffe adminiftrarl 
Ji anus qutfque velit verba ^eUare, et non ad 
• voluntatem ejus qui verba babuerit accedere, 

Now the agreement of parties is a law to the * 

parties.^ 

1 136. The documents to which this mode 
of mterpretation is applicable^ are either au-^ 
thoritative, as fiatutes> and the laws contained 
in the Decalogue and NewTcftament; or 
diremve, as awards and teftaments ; or conveti^ 
tional, as treaties and agreements. I lhall 
briefly mention Ibi^e few maxims relating to 
the firft head^ as being mofl general and 
important. 

1 137. The meaning and intention of a 
law» lhauld be colle<5ted from the feveral parts 
of the dL&. taken together^ or from a iinglc 
part) when not oppofed by the coUeftcd ftnfc* 
Alfo from the occaiion of enading it^ afcer- 
taincd by the lilllory of the times, and 
an attentive retrofpe^l of previous regulations 
relative to the fame objeft, as well as of the 
nature of the aA» whether it be remedial 
or penaly and other circumftances not neceifary 
to detail here. 

* See Powell on Agreements^ p. 370. 

1 138. But, 
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ti^^. But, of whatever kind the law maf 
he, it mdk be prdiifiKM, (linkis tht coiotkaif 
be evident,) tliat the legiikture, which in 
hpl iilfeiidttieiit, is tbe etfiM of Ikatidiiai 
Tvifdom and juftice^ caiihot hkvt intended to 
drt^tA Wlt^k ^liM b« ^lpabl3r fibfunl, idle, dr 
ihopcrative, or ulijilfl:> o^ e|>preiiivei Thcine* 
fbrt, if 'th6 expffeft lettef of the aft Hhould 
ditta of iti^lf ifueh gfr^fs deVidtiohs fiom 
IfviiOdifc tir jufiiee, it rhuft be conftrued, id 

to be ftddefM cotiMmt mih bsAi 

either by enlarging, reftraining, qualifying^ 

ot evth fodts^iakig teitetf 'Of the wBki 
Of this mbSt of kilerpretatioa> I ihaU 
produce ieveral inftances; this mk OLtetildi 
equally to the thtei:pxet&tidn of thd . Holj 

Sdriptures. • ' ' ' ' . • » 

• 1139. ThUs, firift, if a* )>eifoli dt^ Ihing ba 
mi/hamed in a ftatutc, yet, if it othcrwife en- 
ding appears, that the p^Jrfofl dfr thlhg, A 
ihifnamed, is the obje& intended by the 
<htute, b^ the agW*fti*fi! 6f tile d^jfcripfiett 
ti^ith that obje<%, and with ito other, th6 
ftatutc fhall have its effeft thereon, 10 Rep. 
SyK Here the confirudiefh is coHtrafy to tbi 
ktter, that the ftatute may not be aiop^ra- 
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tivc» and the defcripticxi is a fntcr indication 

of its objeft than the name. ] 
1 14:0. < Thus, fccondly, though it is ena&ed^ 
ifL.Ma^a Charta, chap, ii^ that commoa 
pleas ihould not follow the King's courts (that 
Ihould Aot be purfued in: the King sBench)^ 
yet, if in a real aAion, the writ be abated by 
judgment in the court of comnion pleas, and 
this judgment be. revcrfed for error in the 
King's .bencbi the • plea* fhall be . proceeded 
upon there, by necejjity^ Ipft^ there be a failure 
of juftice ; fo that the caie muil: be deemed 
tacitly .excepted outiC^ thefiatute, <2^Inft. 23* 
This ihterpretatioji is. contrary to thq 

letter of the. aA, . /• 

• 1 141, Thjis, thirdly, where^ fi:aj:ute gyantsi 
or allows the greater, it impliedly grants pr 
allows the, lej/i:r of tjie iame fort or kind. 
And m^herc^ait. prohibits or except^ the k^er, 
it ipapUedly prohibitsprexcepts the.^/Ya/^ of 
the fame; ibrt or kind. Sec Moors Reports, 
853, I RQll^.Jl.ep.; 49.4, and Hai:dr,4f4. For, 
though fuch cafes^ be out of the ail, yet it 
were evidently abfurdi . not to indude them 
in its implied mcaaiag. 

1 1 4^1 7:hus, fourthly^ the fiatute of Weflm* 

z cap. 
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2 cap. 9, having enafted, that infants Hiould 
not be forejudged without mentioning married 
women, it.. was held, that they alfo were 
within the ftatute, ; ^ Inft. 375, a^ juf^ice 
equally required it. . . , * 

1 143. Thus, fifthly, though it was cnaded 
b7..a (Utute, 3 James L that Popi(h. i^ccu- 
fants convift, fhall ftand and be .reputed 
all mienU and purpofes difabled, as, pevipns 
lawfully excommunicated; an4 thence it 
iolerred, that they were not competent t<| 
bear witueiSf iince peribas . excompiunicate4 
are hot ; y^f a very able' law writer, namely, 
Serjeant Hawkins, juilly pronounces th^$ in* 
ference tuu icvcre. For competence ^ to 
tefiimony, isian intereft of publip juftlctf« 
^ Hawk* P. C. B. i. cap. :2^ii^ fee. 6y an4 
X Xjc^ 263. * 

1144. Nay, it has been.adjudgedf th^it if a 
ftatute be againft common right and reaibn, 
it ihall be., coniidered as abfolutely void« 
6 Rep, 118, and Dyer, 313, 

» 

♦ 

Of 
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Of Remediai Laws* 

» 1 145. A remedial law^ is that which tends 
to teri\o^ a ihtfchief» without Annexing ai^ 
particular penalty^ or to compeniate for ifome 
injury, as to give cofts, &c. 

1146. Stati^tes that aim at fii)>i}reffing a 
milbhicf, acknowledged to be fuch at con^- 
faidi la^^ ^1^ conftrued libbfaUyv that is, 
favourably to the common law. And ^here- 
hdd, fiiset tnfes of a fimifar mii^ 
lfKiet> lhali be remedied by the ilatute where 
it is declarative of the common law. C. L. 

7«> ted Z9o\ 

• 1 147. But ftattetcs agairtft mifchicfs, not 
As^i^d fo be fuch at coihmon law/ aie to be 

eonftrued ^ri^?^. See ^ Inft. iio. . 

1 148. Where the general words of a ftatate 
eomprife an ad, in reality not mifchievous^ 
fticiii WdMl, 4!facrttgh within ihie letter of thx: 
aa, (hail be deemed m reahty out of iit. 

Thus, though it was ena(?lcd by the ftatute 
of Glcucefter, chap. vii. that if a woman makes 
a leafe for life of her duwer lands, the revei- 
fioner lhall have a writ of entry prefently; 
yet this ihould be underiiood of \ leafe made 

for 
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fot another perlbn's life» and not of a Icaie 
made for her own life. ^ |nil. 309. 

P^tm/ Laws. 

1149. Statutes^ whoie prindpal aim is to 
puaiih tha offender, aie called /^na/ lanvs. 

1 150. It is coamionly faid, that penal 
lam ave to be conftrued ilri^y; but ' tha 
meaning is, that they lhall not be .extended; 
by doubtful and ambiguous words^ and that 
the puniihment ihall not be increafed beyond! 
what &c laiy requires. ^ Inft. 381^ Hob* 
^570. 

1 151. Alfo the neceffity of felf-defenai 
excufes a£b that would otberwife be criml 
nal, as breaking out of prifon when on fiie , 
&c. z Inft. 590. 

115^. But, w^here a crime is without ttiC 
letter of the adt, yet if it be of the lam le 
nature as that within the letter, and equal ly 
capital, it is held to be within the ftktute. 
' •1153* So the itatute 25th Edward 3 d^ 
which makes it trcafon for a fcrvant to 1 ill 

• 

his mafter, is extended to killing the miftrc :1s, 

being the maftcr s wife. 1 1 PiCp. 34^, Plu^ vd. 

86,Hawk,P.C. : 

Concluj 
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I 

Qoiidiifion^ 

1154* In general^ wc may remark, that 

comprehcnfive univerfal words, (hall in agrce- 
n\ents be taken in an equitable fenfe ; and 
how much more reafan is there for conftrumg 
* them ib» in laws in which no fraud Ihould be 

pr^fumed. 

> 1 1 55. Thus, if I grant aH my trees grow- 
iiog on my lands in D, it ihall not extend to 
apple or other fruit trees in my orchard, or 
g;arden, if there be any other trees on pxj 
ground. Powell, ContraAs, 378. 

1 156. So if I grant a man a common out 
ol all my manor, yet he fliall not have it in 
my garden or any fuch place, but only in 
commonable places. Powell, ibid. 377. 

Yet, in the cafe of Arnold and Count 
Schmettau, Berlin, 1775, where the Count 
had leafed a mill to Arnold, and in the leaie 
it ivas expreilly covenanted, that the Count 
mij;ht furnifh his fiihponds with water from 
as^ part of the fiream that worked the mill ; 
and fomc years after, the Count made a 
cut from the fiream to his ponds^ a little 

above 
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above the mill, and diverted fo much of tht 
water, that the mill could not worki the 
Pruffian judges interpreted the covenant 
firi6Uy9 And refufed relief to the millen But, 
for this judgment they were feverel/ puniflied 
by Frederic the Second. 



THE END. 



T. Bemley, Printer* 
1«U Ceaft, FlBBtSlraci» Ltitab 
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